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Afri Ca Dollars for European Equities 
Wall Street investors are looking for higher yields and 


faster growth than they can obtain at home (page 1085). 
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ite Rhodesians need the reminder that Must Parliament be paralysed by its omnipotence ? 
ritish policy in Central Africa is shaped (page 1046). 
ore by the pressure of world facts than by 


local power politics (pages 1045 and 1074). | Khrushchev’s Arab Ledger 


The clash between Baghdad and Cairo is forcing Moscow 
to weigh its interests in the Arab world (page 1048). 


E Veni, Vidi, Semi-Vici 


1 Macmillan arrives in Washington to find part of 
his mission already accomplished (page 1064). - 
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Some 30 new books are reviewed in this survey 


How Many Copies ? which also contains an account of developments in the 
| There has been a revolution in copying techniques beok:publishing world (etter page: 1982). 


in offices large and small (page 1087). 
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The rapid post-war development of Thorn of light electrical engineering, have surprised 


Electrical Industries Limited owes much to and pleased the company by their ability to 
the company’s decision to move certain of its learn a wide range of skills. f 
manufacturing activities in the lighting, radio © Development laboratories set up at Spenny- 
and electric cooker fields, to Spennymoor in moor are engaged on the design of new products 
County Durham. and local people are taking over many of the 
jobs in these laboratories. 
KEY TO INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS... heme "hen Wane ' 
#«# scheme for local youths is 


intended to train young men 
Like other industries which have taken this _ to take over as designers and executives in the 


step, Thorn have not regretted the move. organisation. Willing co-operation from local 


Today, after only seven years, they occupy some 
400,000 sq. ft. of factory and office space and 
employ 2,700 people on the manufacture of 
radio and radiogram receivers, fluorescent 
lighting fittings and control gear, and domestic 
electric cookers. Local people, who know little 


authorities, trade unions and other organisations 
have enabled Thorn Electrical Industries 
Limited to establish themselves as a progressive 
and highly productive manufacturing unit. 
Their decision to move to County Durham 
proved a key to industrial success. 


... COUNTY DURHAM 


a 


In many parts of County Durham there are first-class 
industrial sites, offering a wide range of advantages to 
different industries. All have excellent access to provide the 
vital communications links, the essential services in County 
Durham are plentiful and cheap, labour is available and 
adaptable. A booklet “‘Industrial Opportunities in. Durham’ 
gives more details of these positive advantages. Copies are 
available from The County Planning Officer, 

Durham County Council, 10 Church Street, Durham, 

who will be pleased to assist in any way. 
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Forward loading and side 
carrying, a new conception 
of handling for the 
timber, steel, and all 

other industries dealing 
with long loads. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LIMITED 
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and back 


and only ih day away 
from your business 


TRAVEL OVERNIGHT ee 


| via narwice AND ! 12 justenoan 
| HOOK OF HOLLAND 

a «| 16 Hours tn 

! Liverpool Street depart 7-50 p.m. | , ROTTERDAM 


| arrive back 9-14 a.m, 
3 14 ‘ 
| @ NO MOTEL BILLS | THE HAGUE 


(| @ SLEEP AS You TRAVEL 


FROM THIS 
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in one day 


For more details of this high class wooden 
shelving phone SPEedwell 4388 or complete 
and post this coupon. 


BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 


BEE-ZEE 
SHELVING 


25 THE GROVE, LONDON NW11 : 
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33 Companies 
50 Works 
70,000 Employees 
































Main Group’s Companies: ALFA ROMEO- 
ANSALDO - ANSALDO FOSSATI - AN- 
SALDO SAN GIORGIO - CANTIERI RIUNITI 
DELL’ADRIATICO - FABBRICA MACCHINE 
INDUSTRIALI - FILOTECNICA SAL- 
MOIRAGHI -_ Industrie Meccaniche Aero- 
nautiche Meridionali AERFER - MARCONI 
ITALIANA - MICROLAMBDA - MOTO- 
MECCANICA - NAVALMECCANICA .- 
NUOVA SAN GIORGIO - OFFICINE MEC- 
CANICHE FERROVIARIE PISTOIES! - . S.A. 
FONDERIE OFFICINE Di GORIZIA - STABILI- 
MENTI DI S. EUSTACCHIO - STABILIMENTI 
MECCANIC! DI POZZUOLI - TERMO- 
MECCANICA ITALIANA. 


Production activities: Shipbuilding - 
Aircraft construction and repair - Rail- 
road and city transit rolling stock ~ 
Motor vehicles - Tractors and farm 
machinery - Electrical machinery - 
Thermal machinery (Diesel engines, 
steam turbines and boilers) - Industrial 
machinery and plants - Machine tools - 
Textile machinery - Metal fabrication - 
Optical and precision mechanical pro- 
ducts - Electronic equipment. 


FINMECCANICA 


SOCIETA FINANZIARIA MECCANICA 
Head Office: 44, Via Torino --Rome [italy] 

















































































































ITALO—ARGENTINE INDUSTRIAL 


CO-OPERATION AGREEMENT 


Italian Industry to Supply Products 
Worth $31 Million 


Another outstanding success has 
been scored by Italian industry in 
Argentina with the signing of a 
contract for the supply, within the 
framework of an Italo-Argentine 
co-operation agreement, of 280 
Diesel-electric locomotives. This 
contract was achieved after com- 
petitive bidding in which leading 
ndustrial concerns participated. 


‘The agreement, which provides 


for delivery of products totalling 
$53 million, ¢alls for close co- 
operation between Italian and 
Argentine industries. It was 
agreed that, while the first 80 
locomotives will be built entirely 
in Italy, Argentina will increasing- 
ly participate m the construction 
of the others. This will be made 


possible through the completion 
of two new factories which, to- 
gether with the existing FIAT 
Engine Works at Cordoba, will 
enable the greater part (80%) of 
each locomotive to be built in 
Argentina itself. 

The group that was awarded this 
contract comprises two of Argen- 
tina’s most outstanding mechanical 
and electro-mechanical industries, 
on the one hand, and for Italy 
CGE, OM, and two Finmeccanica 
Companies (ANSALDO SAN 
GIORGIO and OFFICINE 
MECCANICHE' FERRO- 


VIARIE PISTOIESI), on the 
other. 

The former will supply the elec- 
trical equipment and motors, 
whilst the latter will produce the 
mechanical parts. In total, the 
FINMECCANICA _. Companies 
will, under the agreement, handle 
work costing approximately $6 
million. With this contract Italian 
industry adds yet another success to 
the long series of those scored over 
the last few years, particularly in 
the field of exported mechanical 
equipment, thus producing new 
evidence of the country’s com- 
petitive ability. 
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Sieg fried Marcus took the first motor ride in 1865. He built a much improved vehicle in 1875, 
which is preserved in the Vienna Technical Museum. In those days, the main object was to . 
make the car go. Nowadays it is equally important to make it stop, and modern brakes 


must be capable of dealing with increased loads, higher speeds, frequent use. 


‘i | 
Aq s top, 


".s 


Some of the world’s most advanced motor vehicle designs use 
brakes in which the linings or pads are attached to the shoes by 
Redux adhesives. Longer life, greater efficiency, freedom from 

_ chatter and from scoring are a few of the resulting sdivantages: The 


same method is used for bonding the structures of more than seventy 


Mercedes-Benz 300SL. in which Redux is used 
for bonding brake linings to shoes. Photograph 
by courtesy of Daimler-Benz A.G. 







May we send you further information ? 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 


Redux Adhesives for metals 





AP3354 
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A Film Festival in England 
| that you must not miss! 


At the second Festival of Films in the Service of Industry to be held in Harrogate 21st-24th April 


you will— 


* see some of the best 
British industrial films 


Over 100 have been selected to be judged for awards 
in the following categories—Public Relations: 
Sales Promotion : Education and Training: Health 
and Safety : Productivity : Human relations. 


* take part in conferences on 


Communication. in Science (Speaker, Sir John 
Cockcroft O.M.) 

Films to promote overseas sales. 

Safety in Industry 

The Film in Industrial Research and Development. 


* see the films given special awards 


for promotion of British exports: interpreting science 
in industry. 


* see a selection of 
the best foreign industrial films. 


* visit the Exhibition of 
film equipment and services. 


The Festival, under the Presidency of Lord Godber, 
will be opened by Viscount Chandos and the principal 
guest at the closing banquet will be Viscount 
Monckton. 


If you have not already booked—send now for programme and enrolment form to 


Festival of Films in the Service of Industry, 
Telephone : WELbeck 4420, Ex. 357. 


For central heating and all 
the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost 


al ue ty HOME COMFORT 


BOILERS 


SOLID FUEL and 
OIL-FIRED MODELS 


Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 


3 Portman Chambers, 


7-9 Baker Street, London, W.1. 


ATLANTA 


Brussels 


Swiss Management 


’’ quiet although central ” 


DER RRRERERRERER ERE RE RE RES EEE ES 


single 
26O B.F. 


sade mmor: adel 
320 B.F. 


breakfast included 


7, bd. Adolphe Max 


Tel: 17.01.20 - Telex 02.475 
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Council, 





CLEVELAND 


TRE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING LTD. DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 
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Associated 
Electrical industries 
take training 


seriously 


Not even the Russians take training and education 
more seriously than does A.E.I. More than 1,300 graduates and students are being trained in the 
company today. ‘Sandwich’ courses—alternate periods of industrial and academic study—are being run 
in co-operation with technical colleges and paid for by A.E.I. Scholarships, pre-university and vacation 
courses are also being offered; and in addition many thousands of technicians and craft apprentices 
are being trained. What is A-E.I. getting out of this? The means to develop, to expand, to do better 
business. What is the country getting out of it? The same things. GED part of a great Britain 
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_ 32nn BRUSSELS 


s INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR 


from April 30th. to May Iith 1959 


This electric motor 


was made by 


_ Half a-million B.T.H. and Metrovick motors, ranging from 
1/1000th to thousands of horse-power, for driving things as 
diverse aS washing machines and cement mills, are made 
every year by A.E.I. " 
Associated Electrical industries Limited 


























Take your place and increase your A 
business on the Belgian market and 
on the Common Market too! 


Fair Voucher — Inquiries: 


Please apply to Belgian Diplomatic and 
Consular Representatives, Belgian 
Chambers. of Commerce, Belgian Rail- 
ways, Belgian Tourist Office and SABENA 
Belgian World Airlines. 


London: Belgium House, 
167, Regent Street, W.I. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT, Palais du Centenaire, 
Brussels (Belgium). 





mn *Sting-ray’ BRUSSELS... 
16 
» is made by GED) . . « but of course by 


n Sting-ray target illuminating radar guides Britain’s 
ground-to-air missiles on’ to their target. Radars of the 
Target Illuminating and Tactical Control types are part 
Tr of the contribution made by A.E.I. to Britain’s defence. 
Associated Electrical industries Limited 


Sea 





BELGIAN Wald AIRLINES 





CRYSTAL 


GAZING? 


A G.E.C. research engineer inspects a 
large single crystal of germanium which 
he has just removed from apparatus in 
which it has been ‘ “grown”. Large crystals 
of germanium are “grown” artificially 

ae laboratory and, once formed, are 
sliced into tiny segments used in the 
manufacture of transistors in the elec- 
tronics and radio industry. 


What do you see when you look into the future— 
in five years’ time? Do you picture yourself as a 
scientist ? a research engineer? a production con- 
troller? a management or sales executive in a 
prosperous, progressive industry ? 

If you will be leaving a public or grammar school 
with G.C.E. Advanced level in mathematics and 
science, or if you are graduating this year, your 
future could lie with the G.E.C.—one of Britain’s 
leading electrical manufacturers. 

G.E.C. Training Schemes can help make your 
future crystal clear. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONICS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


HEAVY AND LIGHT 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


TRACTION 

STEAM TURBINES 
POWER PLANT 
COMPUTERS 
ILLUMINATION 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Write for further information to: 
The Controller, Education & Personnel Services (Econ) 
The General Electric Company Limited, Magnet House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Spray type deaerator for 100,000 Ibjar. 


Industrial 
Deaerators 


The recirculating deaerator developed by Hick Hargreaves 
provides a simple and dependable means of preventing 
corrosion by reducing the oxygen content of the feed water. 
Effective deaeration is assured under all conditions of flow, 
no matter how wide or rapid the fluctuations.in the feed 
rate, whilst the absence of floats and spray valves’ ensures 
great reliability. Three types are available. The Straight 
Spray Type is suitable for handling feed water from.-130°F 
(55°C) to 200°F (95°C) and requires no heating steam for 
its operation. The Direct Contact Heating Deaerator accom- 
plishes the dual purpose of deaerating and heating cold water 
up to a maximum outlet temperature of 180°F (82°C). 

The. pressure type deaerator is capable of operation with 
outlet temperatures up to 240°F (115°C). 

Standard designs for all types are available. with capacities 
from 20,000 Ib/hour (10,000 kgs/hour) to 450,000 |b/hour 
(200,000 kgs/hour). 


Hick Hargreaves 
AND COMPANY LTD - BOLTON 
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THE LT.D. 


POINT PLAN 
is UNIVERSAL 


No matter where you are or what your 
handling problem may be, the 1.T.D. 4-Point 
Pian is at your service. In addition to the 
finest equipment it offers you the best service 
and materials handling consultation available. 


POINT 1—The world’s widest range of 
mobile materials handling equipment offers 
you an unrivalled choice. 

It ensures the right tool for the job. 


POINT 2—A< selection of attachments to 
handle any product anywhere. 


POINT 3—A factual report by our engi- 
neers on your handling needs as the basis of 
every installation. It ensures sound economics 
on which to base your decisions. 


POINT 4— Planned maintenance ensures 
continued efficiency. The equipment is 
conscientiously serviced by trained L.T.D. 
engineers. 


LT.D. LIMITED 


Stacatruc Fork Lift Trucks 
Clark Equipment 
Electricar Industrial Trucks 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO, 
CLARK EQUIPMENT INTERNATIONAL C.A. 
AND CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, Sales, Works and Service: 
WEBB LANE -: HALL GREEN 
BIRMINGHAM 28+ ENGLAND 

Telephone No.: Springfield 2282 
Cables: Elecomcar, Birmingham 


Fill in this coupon and | 
send today for 

your FREE copy of the 

L.T.D. 4-POINT PLAN 


Position held... 


Name and Address of Firm 


LT.D. Limited - Webb Lane - Hall Green - Birmingham a 
2360 
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Fire worries for Mr. 


You're feeling upset, Mr. Care? 
More than somewhat, 

Mr. Carefree. 

Worried by the fire engine ? 

It sends cold shivers down 
my spine. 


You feel your home may be on fire ? 
Might quite easily be. 

And I bet it’s not fully insured ? 
That’s why I’m so worried. 
If I were you, I'd get fixed up 
with The Northern. 
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Care 


Won’t it mean a lot of fuss? 
Not in the least. 

The Northern are wonderfully 
Sriendly and helpful. 

I'll get in touch with them 
to-day. 


ssi iain CEE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE \S%/ 


ACCIDENT + MOTOR 
HOUSEHOLD * PENSIONS - ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 


LONDON : 
1 Moorgate 


Established 1836 


ABERDEEN: 
1 Union Terrace 


Group Assets exceed £86,000,000 
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Unemployment; Rockefeller’s Winning 
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Show ; Strategic Bargain. 
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Central Africa’s Troubles 

France Swings Back; Cyprus Settles 
Down ; The German Presidency ; Birthday 
in Bourguibaland; Russian Diplomats 
Return to Canberra; Disposing of the 
Cameroons ; Sudan Seeks its Place, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Dollars for European Equities .....1085 
How Many Copies ? 1 


BUSINESS NOTES . 1088 


The Economy ; Throgmorton Street ; ‘The 
Budget; Wall Street; Finance Houses ; 
The Press; Air Fares; Bank Advances ; 
Building Societies; Synthetic: Fibres ; 
Cotton Textiles; Supersonic Airliner ; 
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Africa to Scale 


MONTH has passed since the storm first broke over the Central 

African Federation. All three federal territories are now deeply 

involved. Scattered riot and sabotage have spread, the troops 
have been deployed, and the emergency regulations put into effect ; the 
leaders and active organisers of the Congress movements in Nyasaland 
and Southern Rhodesia and of the Zambia faction in Northern Rhodesia 
have been penned in detention camps and jails. Reports of violent inci- 
dents continue to come in. There is no lull ; but the tempo has slowed 
down, and there is more opportunity now for sober reflection. 

This opportunity should not be lost. In the rush of recent events, it 
has been natural for attention to be fixed upon each particular aspect 
of the crisis as it evolved. Allegations, denials, and counter-allegations 
about specific local incidents ; arguments about the rights and responsi- 
bilities of British members of parliament in general and about the treat- 
ment of Mr Stonehouse in particular ; controversy over the division of 
authority within the federal system, and between Whitehall and 
Salisbury ; wide-ranging but as yet unsubstantiated statements about 
impending massacre and Soviet inspiration—these have successively 
filled the headlines, the correspondence columns and the public’s mind. 
Inevitably so: the riot and sabotage, the violence and the massive repres- 
sion, the utter breakdown of confidence between black and white, the 
threat to all ideas of racial partnership—these, with the urgent problems 
they present of both public safety and political liberty, are the immediate, 
inescapable local facts ; and the picture drawn by our Salisbury corre- 
spondent on page 1074 is gloomy indeed. But it is precisely because 
of the gravity of what is going on there and now that the chance should 
be seized to stand back for a moment to view the whole unhappy predica- 
ment of the Federation in its wider perspective. 

The Federation is African ; and the course of the great mainstream 
of political evolution in Africa can be charted by the steady flow of 
events in other parts of that continent. Northern Nigeria, which alone 
contains twice as many people as the whole Central African Federation, 
has just attained full internal self-government, and this is one of the last 
paving stones along the road to the sovereign independence that Nigeria 
as a whole will achieve next year. The neighbouring Cameroons, under 
the terms of last week’s decisions in the United Nations Assembly, will 
pass out of tutelage in 1960. So will Somalia ; and British Somaliland, 
raw though its new political institutions may be, has now been assured 
that if it chooses union with Somalia its choice will be respected. The 
new republics of the French Community in Africa are at grips with the 
first stresses and strains that their changed status involves, but there is 
no question of turning back their clocks, however discordant the chimes. 
In the Belgian Congo and in Tanganyika, the immediate neighbours of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, striking differences in past policies, in economic 


resources and in other circumstances have not prevented a broadly similar 











trend from emerging: a trend towards ‘ultimate rule ’ 
Africans. 

It is a trend which the world rutile Africa recog- 
nises and approves. Asian goodwill and respect for 
Britain is now largely determined by British readiness 
to recognise African aspirations and by British skill in 
smoothing the path for African advancement. In both 
Europe and North America there is widespread con- 
gratulation and relief whenever one more stage in the 
tricky process of “ disimperialism” is -successfully 
negotiated. And it is a trend which the Federation itself 
was founded to pursue, by stages, in its own different 
fashion ; different because the goal here was a develop- 
ing and real partnership in rule between white Africans 
and black. But the test here too, inevitably, was the 
pace of the advance of the black majority. It is this 
that has now been thrown fundamentally into question. 

One ‘cannot expect even well-informed opinion in 
every country to. grasp all the complex realities of the 
current problems of a dozen or more different terri- 
tories in Africa: The Federation is not Ghana or 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, or Somalia. But it is still the 
general trend towards African emancipation that matters 
in the eyes of the world, as in the intention of the 


Federation when it was constituted. What is dismaying’ 


to Britain’s friends all over the world, and to Britons, too, 
is the sight of mass arrests of political leaders and their 
active followers, and the sound of repeated firing upon 
unarmed demonstrators who “ refuse to disperse.” it 
is not enough—indeed it will seem hardly relevant—to 
retort, truthfully or not, that, immediately, the blacks 
started it. The local responsibility for seeing that part- 
nership could go peacefully forward was reposed in the 
ruling white minority ; and the responsibility if the 
Federation becomes another Cyprus or, worse, another 
Algeria will be Britain’s own. 

The object lesson of France in Algeria lies bleakly 
before our eyes. There, too, there are white Africans, a 
great community of them ; and there, too, and disas- 
trously, no fair partnership with the large local majority 
has been begun. In Algeria the French have lost not only 


A Tidier House 


A select committee of MPs 
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blood and treasure, but also the sympathy of many old 


friends and: potential friends alike. Britain’s network 
- of relationships across the face of the globe is even more 


extensive than France’s, and more vulnerable. As the 
centre of a Commonwealth of ‘sovereign nations in 
every continent; as a great trading nation ; and as the 
friend and ally of many nations to whom colonialism 
is suspect and racial domination even more repugnant, 
Britain stands to lose a great deal—materially as well as 
morally—if the world sees it brought to the forcible 
suppression in one part of Africa of nationalist aspira- 
tions of the same kind that it has helped forward in so 
many other places. And the Federation stands to lose its 
reason for existing. 

The facts of the Federation’s present plight are too 
intractable, and passions on both sides are too high, 
for it to be resolved simply by moralising. Both blacks 
and whites are bloody-minded now. But the moral 
question, for Britain and the world, is itself a ques- 
tion of fact. Is the Federation, which was created to 
raise up the blacks with the trust and aid of the whites, 
now doomed to fail—whatever the reason ? Surely, not, 
we must say: the ise in partnership promised 
too much to fail so soon and so easily. But the question 
must be put plainly to the Rhodesians: Can you make 

partnership work ? Do you believe in it—and do you 
see that in the (not so very) long run the only alternative 
to partnership is not white domination but black ? 

Above all, now, it must be made unmistakably clear 
to the Southern Rhodesian and Federal politicians and 
their supporters that, while Britain will gladly and 
energetically play its full part in any agreed programme 
for restoring peaceful co-existence between them and 
the more restive of their African neighbours, it cannot, 
in the last resort, help to sustain or even tacitly support 
a policy of continuing repression, under whatever guise. 
This is not because of the “spinelessness * with which 
the sturdy Rhodesian likes to charge the British as a 
whole, It springs from a simple calculation of the 
balance of British interests—as well as British self- 
respect—in the world. 


has recommended sensible improvements 


in Parliament’s procedures, but has not raised searching 


enough questions about the 


should mean making life more awkward for 

administrators. The inefficiency of Parliament is 
therefore a great prop to complacency and inefficiency 
in administration. The principal criticism to be made 
of the Select Committee on Procedure, whose report 
has just been issued (although the minutes of evidence 
are not to be available until after Easter) is that, while 
most of its proposals are sensible in detail and may 


P stout nea main function is to criticise, which 


job Parliament ought to be doing 


provide some occupational therapy for the frustrated 
backbencher, it avoids or skates over some of the more 
fundamental problems. 

The unspoken reason for this conservatism, which 
is shared to some degree even by the more enterprising 
minority members of the committee, is the paralysing 


effect of the omnipotence of Parliament. Its sovereignty. 


is felt to be a great deterrent which must never be used, 
lest the heavens (or the — echelons of the civil 
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service) fall: “Fhe backbencher must -be given 
to do to prevent him jumping off the terrace into the 
Thames in despair, but apparently ought not to have the 
facilities to ensure that his criticisms are really well 
grounded... 
The most efficient parts of the select committee’s 
report are therefore those that are designed to clear 
away a number of untidinesses of procedure which 
cumulatively lower the» House’s effectiveness and 
prestige. About question time, for instance, the com- 
mittee’s suggestions are eminently sound : the number 
of questions which can be asked by any one member 
on any day should be reduced from three to two (in 
practice a third question is nearly always a repetition, 
in another form, of one of the other two) ; the House 
should. support the Speaker in curbing supplementaries 
and getting a move on with the agenda (sometimes, 
nowadays, fewer than forty questions are reached out of 
a total of more than a hundred on the order paper) ; and 
Prime Minister’s questions should be allotted a definite 
quarter of an hour period twice a week instead of, as 
at present, being dealt with only if Question Number 45 
happens to. be reached before the question hour ends at 
3.30. It is anomalous that so highly capricious a system 
should have lasted so long, for it is of the very essence of 
parliamentary. responsibility that the head of the 
Government should regularly be amenable to interroga- 
tion. This should be the Opposition backbencher’s 
most glorious opportunity of making news, since the 
Leader of the Opposition, by tradition, does not initiate 
questions, except those that are asked at the end of 
the regular question hour by private notice. 


NOTHER set of desirable reforms is designed to give 
acceptable relief to the Speaker on the surprising 
number of occasions when he may now be obliged to 
make spot decisions with inadequate notice in highly 
controversial circumstances, For example, it is proposed 
that an issue of privilege should not have to be raised 
at the first available opportunity, but should retain its 
freshness for a further twenty-four hours. 

A much more important rule of procedure, which 
probably causes more time and temper to be wasted 
on points of order than any other, is Standing Order 
No. 9, which obliges the Speaker to rule whether a 
member has made his case for moving the adjournment 
of the House “for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance.” This is in effect 
the one means whereby the Government’s timetable 
can be upset by a determined group of Opposition 
backbenchers (the Opposition Front Bench has other 
devices if it wishes to force a debate). It is therefore 
significant that the select committee unanimously agrees 
that the Speaker should be allowed time to consider 
his ruling—since the debate, no matter how urgent, 
does not take place until 7 p.m.; that, while he should 
still rule on whether the matter is “definite” and 
“urgent,” it should be left to forty membets of the 
House rising in their places to rule that it is of “ public 
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importance”; and that the restrictive rulings of past 
Speakers should be disregarded as precedents. This 
should lead to more of the snap debates being held. 

Backbenchers should also be encouraged by proposals 
designed to give more of them an innings in the ordinary 
debates. Privy Councillors should indeed be deprived 
of their absolute priority in catching the Speaker’s eye ; 
and the idea of an hour that could be set aside, at the 
Speaker’s discretion, for speeches limited for five 
minutes and immune from interruptions, sounds a 
sensible experiment. 

Finally, in order to make more room for more general 
debates, especially on subjects about which royal com- 
missions have reported, the committee has recom- 
mended that the detailed examination of bills should, as 
a more regular rule than at present, be banished 
“ upstairs ” into standing committees. Two criticisms 
could be levelled here. First, some people will say that 
the. House is at its best 'when it is concerned with 
detailed examination of legislation, and at its worst in 
some of its more wide-ranging (but scantily attended) 
“general discussions.” Probably the new rule about 
banishing bills to standing committees should not be too 
slavishly implemented ; the fact remains that the House 
would profit from having more time for the sort .of 
general debate in which, in another place, their lordships 
“move for papers.” Secondly, and perhaps more 
pointedly, the committee, having decided that it wants 
to save time, does not give the House clear enough 
guidance on the details of how to go about it. 

The main. time-saving proposal is supposed to be 

by referring part or all of the Finance Bill to a standing 
committee. But the select committee confines itself to 
listing a number of different ways in which this could 
be done, without deciding between them. Since 
apparently one standing committee could not handle 
the whole bill in the time, the best method surely would 
be to divide the bill between two or more committees. 
Moreover, in view of the emphasis which the report 
lays throughout on channelling more work to the stand- 
ing committees, it is a pity that the report is at its 
weakest in discussing their procedure. Such commit- 
tees cannot, and at present do not, give every part of 
a bill adequate examination unless a timetable is estab- 
lished from the outset. But an ingenious proposal by 
Mr Blackburn for a business committee to draw up 
such timetables was rejected by seven votes to three. 


RANTED that most of the select committee’s ideas 

would be helpful, why can it be given only two 
‘cheers for effort instead of three for important accom- 
plishment ? Part of the answer lies in the proposals 
which the committee’s majority turned down. It is a 
huge pity that it rejected by seven votes to six a pro- 
posed paragraph drafted by Mr Leslie Hale, which 
pinpointed the main reason why MPs are at a hopeless 
disadvantage when trying to take on the bureaucratic 
machine on behalf of the public. They lack even the 
most simple amenities. Mr Hale was even too modest 
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in listing what is needed.» An MP should have at least 
an office, a secretary, and the services of a greatly 
expanded research library. Fewer tears need perhaps be 
shed over the proposal for two-hour morning debates, 
without votes or whips, during which junior ministers 
should reply to points raised mainly by backbenchers. 
This looks more like backbench therapy than a measure 
to increase parliamentary efficiency. But if there is some 
genuine demand for such debates, there would be no 
conceivable harm in trying them as an experiment. 


MUCH more important principle was involved in Mr 

Hale’s unsuccessful proposal for a first experiment 
with the device of a specialist committee—for the 
colonies. It is indicative of the conservatism, even 
of the minority members, that some of them 
would probably not have voted for the proposal 
at all if the suggestion of morning debates had not 
previously been turned down. Moreover, Mr Hale’s 
plan itself was only for a debating committee, which 
should include a junior minister among its members. 
But would anyone really be much the wiser if once or 
twice a week a bipartisan group of colonial enthusiasts 
batted their ideas to and fro with Mr Julian Amery ? 
To improve their knowledge of colonial affairs—and so 
refine the pertinence of their criticism—members of 
the committee should be able to examine witnesses 
(including some officials partly off the record) and 
should certainly travel widely in the colonial territories. 
Any such innovation—even in Mr Hale’s mild 


Khrushchev’s 


President Nasser’s. apparent foolhardiness in 
cecking a snook at communism may be based on 
his realisation that the Soviet Union, no less than 
the West, would be embarrassed if compelled to 
take sides openly between Iraq and Egypt. 


HE row between. Iraq and the United Arab 
Republic is pushing both sides uncomfortably 
far into the open. True, in the past, Arab slang- 

ing matches have been known to rumble away into 
nothing long after reaching a point that seemed to 
, onlookers to be one of no return. But this last week, 
Spades have so candidly been called spades that it may 
prove equally difficult for General Qasim to resume his 
balancing act between communists and Arab nationalists 
and for President Nasser to go back to his opportune 
dichotomy between Arab communist parties and inter- 
national communism. | 
The revolt at Mosul which inspired the brawl has 
been buried under thousands of words of grief and 
anger. In some half-dozen virulent speeches in as many 
days, President Nasser in Damascus has attacked com- 
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form—is, however, to be ruled: out, on the (surely 
exaggerated) apprehension that it wo 

be aimed at controlling rather than criticising” the 
policy of a Government department. 

One final shortcoming of the select committee is its 
failure to deal at all adequately with the question of 
how and by what means Parliament should check the 
estimates. This really comes to the heart of the House’s 
duty to keep the administration up to the mark, while 
also not impeding it. The present detailed presentation 
of estimates is a farce, and for the Treasury it must be 
an expensive one. The form in which the figures 
are set out is dictated by traditions of Parliamentary 
accountability which have fallen into disuse. Supply 
days are used for general debates, chosen by the Opposi- 
tion. The select committee on estimates does a spot 
check, whose usefulness in checking extravagance is 
greatly overvalued in the present report. A really radical 
committee investigating Parliament’s procedure would 
surely have recommended that Parliament forgo its right 
to have the estimates presented to it under the present 
multifarious subheads which nobody really reads, in a 
form and under a time schedule which are themselves 
potent sdurces of extravagance. It would then 
have examined ways in which the less exhaustive 
expenditure estimates which should be presented to 
the House could be more exhaustively scrutinised. 

The select committee’s work should enable members 
to spend their time a bit more sensibly. But without 
fundamental reforms governments will still get away 
with more than they should. 


Arab Ledger 


munism as no less a danger to Arab nationalism than 
imperialism or Zionism ; accused General Qasim of 
being under the domination of the subservient and 
atheistic agents of “foreign powers”; and thrown in 
some heavy, if inaccurate, hints about Egypt’s historic 
mission to liberate Iraq from the foreign influence of 
“ Tartars.” Baghdad, in retaliation, has called President 
Nasser the agent of imperialism, reaction and American 
capitalism (for good measure it blames the Mosul revolt 
on the Baghdad pact as well as on the United Arab 
Republic). President Nasser has denounced a com- 
munist plot to create a “ fertile crescent” comprising 
Iraq, Syria and Jordan; Colonel Mahdawi, Iraq’s 
notorious public prosecutor, has demanded Syria’s 
liberation from the bondage of union with Egypt. Both 
sides, understandably running out of original abuse, 
have dragged in uncharitable comparisons with Nuri 
es-Said. 

It is not yet entirely clear how Mr Khrushchev will — 
take all this. The Soviet leader, still a newcomer to the 


role of international philanthropist, is not as accustomed 


as the western powers to having his helping hand bitten. 
From 1955, when the first Czech arms were sold to 
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Egypt, until the end of 1958, the Russians did well in the 
Middle East by floating with the tide. Their target was 
to dislodge western influence ; all they had to do was to 
provide a little: money and munitions, identify them- 
selves with nationalist aims, and leave the rest to Arab 
chauvinism and western blunders. Since there was no 
question of Egypt’s suppressed communist party coming 
to the top, they dissociated themselves from it and so 
won bouquets for their non-interference. President 
Nasser, congratulating himself for being able to manage 
the Russians, accepted their money and intensified his 
campaign against communist activities in Egypt and, 
particularly, in Syria. 

The turn of events in post-revolutionary Iraq may 
have encouraged Mr Khrushchev to set his sights 
higher. He can hardly be expected to turn down the 
chance—if he gets it—of exerting direct influence 
through the Iraq communist party in a country so 
strategically placed and so important to western 
interests. But he has now to draw up a difficult balance 
sheet. Will he, by investing too heavily in Iraq, run the 
risk of alienating the rest of the Arab world ? In other 
words, will he find himself repeating the western 
mistake of trying to exert influence through ill-chosen 
friends ? 


HE first sign of a show-down came in December, 
when President Nasser, speaking at Port Said, 
bracketed the Syrian communists with imperialists and 
Zionists as joint enemies to the Arab cause’ Although 
there was then none of today’s frank speaking, he clearly 


implied that he was looking beyond Syria to Iraq. For © 


the first time Russia showed its annoyance ; at its 2Ist 
party congress, Mr Khrushchev condemned anti-com- 
munist measures-in Arab countries and suggested that 
President Nasser was going too far. The UAR returned 
the ball smartly into the Soviet court by suggesting that 
Mr Khrushchev should please keep his nose out of other 
people’s affairs. Last Monday Mr Khrushchev pointed 
out that he considers events near the Russian frontier to 
be his affair, and told President Nasser, in effect, to leave 
Iraq alone. Speaking at a Kremlin party held to cele- 
brate a §50 million rouble credit to Iraq, he warned the 
President “in a friendly way ” that an anti-communist 
policy would get him nowhere : “ attempts made under 
the cover of the nationalist flag to ignore the interests of 
the population, of the working people, are doomed to 
failure.” 

But having said this, he gave public notice that Soviet 
relations with the UAR would remain unchanged. One 
western mistake that he apparently is not going to repeat 
is the brusque withdrawal of promised aid. The Soviet 
Union is committed to build the first stage of the Aswan 
high dam; if it backs out now, it makes nonsense of all 
its promises to keep its aid free of strings. President 
Nasser might well emerge as unscathed from a second 
setback over the dam as he did from the first ; the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, might find its reputation 
newly discredited throughout Asia and Africa. 

Mr Khrushchev could, of course, try to call President 
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Nasser to order less publicly ; an obvious form of 
persuasion would be to go slow over the supply of spare 
parts for Egypt’s Migs, tanks and small arms. This 
would effectively discomfit Egypt’s military regime. But 
unless an open clash between the Arabs forces him to 
take sides, Mr Khrushchev’s reassurance probably 
means what it says; for as long as President Nasser 
remains the principal leader of Arab nationalism, 
Moscow cannot afford to dispense with his good will. 


OVIET policy may prove flexible enough to work one 
way in Baghdad and another in Cairo. The axiom 
“he who is not for us is against us” applies to 
heretics in the Communist camp, such as Marshal Tito, 
but so far there has always been a different set of stan- 
dards for the “ uncommitted.” Lately Mr Khrushchev 
has been showing less patience with neutralism ; Mr 
Nehru, as well as President Nasser, has come under 
Soviet fire. But a tougher attitude means less than a 
change in course. Russia’s Middle East policy has paid 
good dividends, and it would be unlikely to risk losing 
all by prematurely cracking a doctrinal whip. Instead, 
it may have to stomach the fact that President Nasser’s 
positive neutrality will not always be as positively 
friendly as it has been for the past three years. The 
President gives as good as he gets: his reply to the 
latest Kremlin warning is both unequivocal and 
unabashed : 


We hope that this friendship [with the Soviet Union] 
will continue and prosper, but we cannot accept support 
for the communist minority in our country against the 
unanimity of the Arab people and their determination to 
pursue a national and patriotic independent policy based 
on non-alignment and positive neutrality. 

This is not to suggest that President Nasser will now 
swerve towards the West—even if the West would have 
him. Baghdad’s main line of attack now is that he is 
identifying himself with western interests and, for all 
his resilience, it would be suicidal for him to substan- 
tiate this charge. The conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian 
financial wrangle (the squabble that continued in West- 
minster this week no longer involved Cairo) and the 
comforting presence of World Bank officials in Cairo 
give him ballast, but nothing more. 

For once the Soviet Union and the West have parallel 
interests in a Middle East situation : both are anxious 
to avoid an open clash between Arabs. But if any lesson 
at all can be drawn from the confusion of the last two 
weeks, it may be this: Arab nationalism does not need 
western instigation or western bases to take a stand 
against the spread of communism in the Middle East. 


== 
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Levant and Couchant 


An account of the sad, splendid law suit of 
William of Effingham 


HE parish of Effingham in Surrey, a few miles 
from Leatherhead on one side and Dorking on 
the other, lies on the fringe of London’s outer 
suburbia. It is part of a wealthy district, whose inhabi- 
tants are for the most part valued commuters of 
British Railways. The majority of them draw their 
livelihood not from the soil, but from the Stock 
Exchange, Lloyd’s and the Baltic, or from some other 
profitable employment in the City. Some of them, no 
doubt, have farms ; but many of them farm with one eye 
on their surtax returns and the other on the prestige of a 
connection with the agricultural interest. It is not, at 
first sight, a district likely to beget a law suit turning on 
mediaeval rights of pasture and on the abstruse niceties 
of Anglo-Norman land tenure. 


But Effingham has done it. It has recently produced 


a case that might have come straight from the reign of 
Elizabeth I. It has watched the case through two 
courts ; and has received from a Lord Justice a word of 
appreciation for giving him “a refreshing expedition 
through what is becoming a rather obscure~branch of 
the law.” 

The plaintiff was a Mr Estler, who has ‘a smallhold- 
ing of five and a-half acres. To help him in his 
work he had a horse called William, and in the summer 
months it was his custom to graze William on the local 
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THE ITALIAN IMBROGLIO 


q When you have two exasperated Potentates face to face, 


ready for war, and inflamed by mutual and long-fostered 
animosities, one of whom scarcely can, and the other of 
whom scarcely wishes, to back out ; when you have two hostile 
armies lying within a few miles of each other, one of which 
contains thousands of sanguine patriots and youthful aspirants 
from various provinces, all eager for the strife, full of bright 
hopes, and maddened by intolerable wrongs; when in every 
state of the Peninsula human combustibles of the most explosive 
character are lying in masses, surrounded not by smouldering 
sparks, but by blazing torches ; and when a fire lighted in any 
_ oné spot must become a universal conflagration,—who can 
hope that the question of peace and war is likely to be left to 
the calm decision of Cabinets and Statesmen who protocol and 
correspond in their arm-chairs ? A shot fired in haste or in 
mistake ; the vehemence of some impetuous subalterns; a 
resented wrong or insult which in quieter times would have 
been endured in silence ;—these are the things which in all 
likelihood will inaugurate the struggle, the final issue of which 
God only can foresee. But in this struggle we assuredly have 
mo need and no right to intermix. We may deprecate it—for 
war is always an evil, even when it leads to good and is righteous 
in its origin ;—and few wars can be much worse for humanity 
~ or much more costly and mischievous to Europe than the 
present state of armed expectation, or the condition for some 

_ years past of unhappy Italy. 





common. William (now aged 19) sounds rather a nice 
horse, but the Lord of the Manor objected to him, 
challenged William’s right to graze, and several times 
had him impounded, thereby not only interfering 
with his life’s work but also keeping him away from the 
Guildford pageant, where he was booked to make an 
appearance in person. Mr Estler disputed the Lord of 
the Manor’s right to impound William. The Lord of 
the Manor resisted and put in a counter plea that poor 
William was damage feasant, claiming £30 on that head. 
Mr Estler lost in the county court, but, being a man of 
spirit, he went to the Court of Appeal. There, after a 
splendid fight, he lost his case again—and lost it on 
the old familiar law of levancy and couchancy. 


sare of The Economist will not need to be 
reminded that in English law the rights of common 
of pasture are four in number ; but to refresh their 
memory the varieties may be named. They are: 

1. Common of Pasture appendant. 

2. Common of Pasture in gross. 

3. Common of Pasture pur cause de vicinage. 

4. Common of Pasture appurtenant. 


Mr Estler’s advisers naturally had to decide, first of 
all, on which of these four legs they were going to stand. 
Two of the legs were obviously useless. Appendant, if 
it had been put forward, would have been laughed out 
of court. The right in gross was a washout, too. Pur 
cause de vicinage might perhaps be useful in an emer- 
gency. But the weight of the argument must 
undoubtedly rest on appurtenance. Anyone can see 
that. It has many advantages in law and, apart from any- 
thing else, it has always been popular with the judges, 
who realise that appurtenance (like William feeding on 
the common) is “ unfettered in its character.” 

But if appurtenance was to be the winning card 
counsel must deal very carefully with levancy and 
couchancy. To an uncultured mind levant and 
couchant sound rather like a French version of bed 
and breakfast ; but that is not their true meaning. They 
denote, in fact, a means of deciding the number of 
beasts that.a man may graze on a particular common. 
It has been settled since 1799 that-there must be a 
limit to the number; and levancy and couchancy are 
the agents that decide it. 

How do they fix the limit ?. What do levancy and 
couchancy do? Well, first they ascertain how many 
acres of the claimant’s land have the right of pasture 
appurtenant to them. Then they make inquiries about 
what happens in the winter, finding out how many beasts 
the claimant can feed during the winter months on the 
produce of his land. If he can keep seven beasts fed in 
the winter, then he can turn seven out to graze in the 
summer. If three, then he can turn out three, and 
so forth. , 

Now to feed one horse in the winter takes a ton of 
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hay ; and to produce a ton of hay you need about three 
acres of land. So a smallholder with three acres of the 
right sort has the right to graze one horse throughout 
the summer. That looked good for Mr Estler with his 
five and a half acres. They should surely give him 
everything he wanted for William with a good margin 
to spare. 

But things did not work out like that—and for a very 
subtle reason connected with levancy and couchancy, 
which are not so simple as they sound. When it comes 
to the common of pasture appurtenant, levancy and 
couchancy will only take note of land that was copyhold 
until 1926. Anything that was freehold before that year 
means nothing to them, They do not recognise it. And 
unhappily only two of Mr Estler’s five and a half acres 
were ever copyhold. The others have been freehold 
all the time. So levancy and couchancy made their cal- 





MR MACMILLAN 


The Last Lap 


R MACMILLAN has crossed the Atlantic with higher 
hopes than seemed possible a week ago. The slow 
evolution of western policy has reached the point at which 
a summit conference now seems to be accepted as inevi- 
table, even by those who still plainly believe it to be unde- 
sirable. Exactly how far the West is prepared to go to 
revoke its earlier precondition—that a foreign ministers’ 
conference must report progress before the heads of govern- 
ment agree to leap to the summit—will become apparent 
with the publication of the reply to the Soviet Note of 
March 2nd. President Eisenhower seemed to desert this 
charge in substance, if not in form, in his broadcast on 
Monday (which is discussed more fully in a despatch from 
Washington on page 1064). All along, it has been a hopeful 
sign from the British point of view that the delivery of 
the western Note should be delayed until after Mr Mac- 
millan had been able to present his arguments for flexi- 
bility as widely as possible within the alliance. The West 
is not likely to give too much away in its reply ; what 
matters more is the general atmosphere that surrounds its 
presentation. (Mr Khrushchev, for his part, in the press 
conference that he was giving on Thursday afternoon as 
The Economist went to press, seemed preoccupied with the 
contest to show more willing than the other fellow.) 

But if the West has made up its mind on the summit, it 
has still to reach agreement on the positions—particularly 
the fall-back positions—that it will take up there. Now 
that Mr Macmillan has reassured the French and the Ger- 
mans about what he means by a military thinning-out in 
central Europe, the relevant phrases of the Moscow com- 
muniqué probably look less interesting than they did to 
Mr Khrushchev. But this is still by far the best jumping-off 
ground for a discussion. President Eisenhower’s assurance 
that he is “ willing to listen to new ideas and . . . prepared 
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culation of his rights on two acres only. And two acres 
would give him a right to two-thirds of a horse. To 
graze two-thirds of a horse on a common being physio- 
logically impossible, Mr Estler lost both his case and 
his horse. Moreover he must pay £20 for the damage 
William did. 

Involved in this litigation have been one county court 
judge and three judges in the appeal court, at least three 
learned counsel, a firm of solicitors at Guildford, and 
two particularly eminent firms in London. The costs 
have been estimated to be £1,000, The case lasted for 
three days in the Court of Appeal, and, while it must, 
of course, enhance our respect for the majestic simplicity 
of the English law, it may also make us wonder what it 
is that drives ordinary folk to go to law on such terms 
as these. Of the principal figures in the case the most 
intelligent, it may be thought, was William. 


to present others ” will be important both at Camp David 
this weekend and at any east-west meetings this summer, 

Mr Macmillan’s stopover in Ottawa has been the easiest 
stage of his travels. Mr Diefenbaker, although tragically 
deprived of his external affairs minister, Mr Sidney Smith, 
has readily upheld the British preference for serious 
and sustained talks with the Russians on Germany—on 
which he has some ideas of his own. If the summit is 
ever thrown open to lesser chamois, Canada has better 
claims than most to an invitation. 


GERMANY 


Two Visitors 


FTER the polite inconsequence of Mr Macmillan’s Paris 

visit, his trip to Bonn brought a rather more substantial 
rapprochement of views. To Germans, Mr Khrushchev’s 
threatening posture over Berlin is far from being an 
academic exercise. Memories of the 1948-49 Soviet 
blockade of the city, and a pretty clear appreciation of the 
weakness of the western position there today, combine to 
explain the rather nervous sense of crisis which lay behind 
the wave of mistrust of Mr Macmillan’s Moscow visit. To 
Mr Macmillan, on the other hand, Dr Adenauer’s trip to 
Paris was hardly a help. The Prime Minister’s Bonn 
journey seems to have restored a good deal of mutual confi- 
dence. Bonn seems prepared to accept the path of negotia- 
tion that Mr Macmillan is trying to follow ; on the British 
side, a cautious interpretation of the reference, in the 
Moscow communiqué, to a central European zone of 
restricted armament, has set some German fears at rest. 

It is not only in the West that differences of emphasis 
between allies are evident from time to time. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s speeches in east Germany and his proposal for a 
separate peace treaty with its government no doubt pleased 
Herr Ulbricht. But there are a good many indications that 
at the end of his visit Mr Khrushchev reined in his ally in 
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private. The east German press, which had been merrily 
canvassing the prospect of an imminent separate treaty, 
changed its tune this week and returned to the theme of 
a treaty for all Germany. Herr Ulbricht can be pretty 
confident that Mr Khrushchev will try to get recognition 
for the east German Democratic Republic and a settlement 
on the basis of the status quo ; but he cannot be sure, as 
long as the broader German question remains on the table. 

On Tuesday, however, Herr Erler and Professor Schmid, 
two members of the executive of the west German Social 
Democratic party, who have been visiting Mr Khrushchev 
in Moscow, reported that he had told them: “ Nobody 
really wants the reunification of Germany at this moment— 
nobody at all!” At one point he did toy with the notion 
of gradual disengagement in parallel with steps to German 
unity, but he rubbed in the Soviet argument that these 
must be negotiated between the two German states. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogey for Harrow 


HE result of the Harrow East by-election, which was 

taking place on Thursday, may be a decisive factor in 
influencing Mr Macmillan towards or against a May general 
election. In 1955 Mr Ian Harvey won just under 54.4 per 
cent of the vote- at Harrow, against just over 45.6 per cent 
won by Labour—a majority of 8.7 per cent, which means 
that Labour would need a swing of just under 4.4 per cent 
to win the seat. In recent by-elections up and down the 
country the average swing to Labour seems to have been 
around 3 per cent, which is very slightly higher than the 
swing that Labour would require nationally in a general 
election in order to attain parity with the Conservatives in 
the House of Commons. Where non-party candidates have 
intervened in recent by-elections (as a small shopkeepers’ 
candidate has intervened at Harrow), even the oddest right 
wing independents have been winning up to 10 per cent of 
the total vote ; most of it has come from the Conservatives 
compared with 1955, but it seems generally to have included 
the 3 per cent or so of former Conservative voters who in 
recent straight fights have swung*over to Labour. On this 
reckoning, the small shopkeeper’s intervention would 
deprive the Tories of the seat only if he has won more 
than 8.7 per cent of the total poll. 

In last year’s local elections Harrow showed a slightly 
above-average swing away from the Conservatives. More- 
over, the special factors attached to Mr Harvey’s resignation 
- might normally be expected to induce some Tories to stay 
away from the polls this time (although Mr Harvey’s con- 
viction has never threatened to be as major a political 
factor as many Conservatives gloomily assumed at the time, 
when they said that it might lose them the whole general 
election). Against this, the small shopkeepers’ Mr Lynch is 
such a very odd- independent that it has seemed difficult 
to envisage how more than a few hundred people could 
really persuade themselves to vote for him. 

If Labour has won East Harrow, either through sufficient 
Tory desertions to Mr Lynch, or through a direct increase 
in its own share of the poll, then Labour should be regarded 
as the favourite to win an early general election. If the Con- 
servatives have won Harrow by a majority of anywhere 
between a few hundreds and about 1,200, this will suggest 
that public opinion remains just about where it has been 
all winter, with desperately level pegging in the national 
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race between the two big parties. If the Conservatives-have 
won with a majority of anything over 2,500, then that could 
be regarded as a sign that the Conservatives have made a 
recovery in these last few weeks, at any rate in the fully 
employed South of England. Even before Mr Macleod 
announced lower national unemployment figures on Wed- 
nesday, many experienced judges of political trends (and 
some of the public opinion pollsters) were suggesting this 
week that such a regional recovery seemed to be in train. 


Belfast and Norfolk 


ELFAST EAST was also polling on Thursday, but its 

result is unlikely to be nationally significant. Because 
the Northern Ireland Labour Party has been becoming 
increasingly “ respectable ” on the partition issue, one had 
expected a sizeable swing towards Labour here ; now that 
the releases of IRA militants from the Curragh have inflamed 
loyalist passions, the leftist swing might or might not be 
stopped. But the way that Ulster passions go, under the 
influence of these special circumstances, will be -no clear 
guide to the trend of opinion in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

The next big test after Harrow will therefore be the by- 
election at South West Norfolk, which takes place next 
Wednesday. Labour won this seat in 1955 by 193 votes, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total poll ; a success of this sort is not 
so much a majority as an accident. Norfolk was the only 
area of the country to show a distinct swing to Labour in 
1955 compared with 1951. This could mean that there is 
less scope for a leftward swing there now ; it is possible that 
the main army of potential floaters to Labour had already 
floated Labourwards by 1955. In normal circumstances, the 
party that won a straight fight in South West Norfolk now 
might be regarded as the favourites to win’ an early general 
election. 

But three local developments have complicated the pic- 
ture. First, the by-election is not going to bea straight 
fight. A right wing nationalist has intervened ; although 
his anti-American views might conceivably win some sup- 
port from the extreme left, he seems much more likely to 
siphon off more votes from the Conservatives (with whom 
he has previously had political affiliations). Secondly, the 
Conservative candidate is a Mrs Kellett, and there is some 
Statistical justification for the view that rural constituencies 
have a prejudice against voting for a woman. Thirdly, the 
details of this year’s agricultural price review were published 
on Thursday ; and in the week after any price review (even 
one as beneficent as Mr Hare’s) all farmers tend to grumble 
against any government, If Mrs Kellett carries South West 
Norfolk next Wednesday, and if this follows upon a Con- 
servative majority of anything over 2,500 at Harrow, then 
Conservative pressure for a May general election is likely 
to become very strong. 


Victory Through No Issues? 


Our special correspondent who has been in East Harrow 
writes : 


IGHT up to the eve of poll Commander Courtney, 
the Conservative candidate, was bouncing from 
meeting to meeting in his blue jeep proclaiming to all who 
would listen his joy at discovering that there were no 
major issues in Harrow. No housewife had cried out about 
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prices, the ugly word which the commander had evidently 
once thought was the ulcer that might destroy him. There 
is no unemployment in this characterless constituency, most 
of whose male inhabitants travel daily to work in London. 
The commander’s election literature displays the curjous 
combination of super-patriotism and enthusiasm for closer 
economic relations with Russia that are becoming the mark 
of the Tory right wing. “As a small cog in the wheel of 
British sea-power,” this bluff sailor had seen, under the 
socialists, “ disastrous surrender at Abadan and the handing 
over of our best jet aircraft engines to Soviet Russia.” But 
the Conservative candidate also turns out to be a Russian- 
speaking expert on Soviet: trade unions and other Soviet 
domestic affairs, a professional consultant on East-West 
trade, and, to judge from a photograph which he proudly 
publishes, a personal friend of the Polish prime minister: 

His Labour rival, Mr Merlyn Rees, a local schoolmaster, 
spends much of his energies explaining what the Labour 
party’s education policy does not mean. Specifically, one 
gathers, it-does not mean comprehensive schools at Harrow 
—and Mr Rees, who. informs the voters that he once wrote 
a thesis on ““ The Economic and Social Development of 
Extra-Metropolitan Middlesex in the Nineteenth Century,” 
has tentative and moderate-sounding views about replacing 
the eleven-plus exam. For the rest he talks, soundly but 
vaguely, about helping underdeveloped countries and 
working for peace through disengagement. At one meeting 
he had to try to reassure a worried supporter who had 
misgivings about Labour’s municipalisation plan if this was 
going to turn her into the tenant of a Tory council. - 

If Harrow is setting any pattern for the general election, 
it suggests that the Tories are planning to fight largely on 
the contrasting personalities of the rival front benches. 
Commander Courtney harped on the personal feuds in which 
some shadow Labour ministers have embroiled themselves 
with men with whom they would have to deal when in office 
—AMr Bevan with Mr Dulles and Mr Callaghan with Sir Roy 
Welensky. It also shows that the Labour party’s publication 
of its policy documents has given Tory candidates some- 
thing to aim at. Even though some of Commander 
Courtney’s shots were wild, they did have the effect of 
forcing his opponent into a defensive posture, 

Little was seen or heard. of the third entry in the race, 
the shopkeepers’ Mr Lynch. There is much to be said for 
a candidate of. protest ; but a candidate of protest without 
a voice is an absurdity. 


NYASALAND 


The Wrong Commission? 


IR ROY WELENSKY has now declared that the only thing 

that is delaying the publication of a white paper on the 
“ plot against the Europeans ” in Nyasaland is the possible 
preparation of proceedings against African leaders. He 
cannot prematurely publish what could be part of the 
evidence in cases that may soon be sub judice, Here at 
home Mr Butler said much the same thing to a Sheffield 
audience this week: “Our next course will be to acquaint 
the British people with all the facts. . We shall then 
take up the suggestion for some form of adequate inquiry 
into the situation.” There are strong rumours that the 
British Government intends to make this inquiry a judicial 
rather than a parliamentary one, It looks sadly as if the 
Colonial Office thinks that it has got sufficient proof of 
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something nasty in Nyasaland to convince a judge, and that 
it wants to use this to justify itself before the country 
against the Labour Opposition. 

This may look very tempting in terms of electoral 
Strategy, but it would be a mistake in terms of states- 
manship. There are three things that a wise British 
Government should now want, and each of them would 
be more likely to be furthered by sending an all-party 
group of MPs to Nyasaland than by sending a judge. 
First, here at home, the Government needs to work 
out a bipartisan policy with Labour—not, on this issue, 
to widen the rift with it. If some Africans have been 
plotting terrible things in Nyasaland, then Labour MPs 
who studied the facts in a commission on the spot 
would learn usefully to temper their present extreme 
assumption that all black Nyasan politicians are necessarily 
blameless and all white settlers necessarily wicked. If a 
judge is sent out to issue a report explaining this, some 
Labour MPs are quite capable of making emotional noises 
about not believing even the most carefully-documented 
judicial .findings ; Labour policy towards the Federation 
would then become a matter, not of bi-partisanship, but of 
face. 

Secondly, about the white Southern Rhodesians. They 
would hate to see British politicians invading Nyasaland at 
this moment, That does not matter ; the need now is to 
convince’ black Nyasalanders that they are dealing with 
Britain, not only with Sir Roy. An all-party commission 
of MPs could help to reassure them of this. Thirdly, about 
Nyasaland’s future constitution. An all-party commission 
of MPs could help in framing this, and also pave a way 
towards reopening negotiations with some Nyasan leaders 
—negotiations which will have to be started, and sooner 
rather than later, plot or no plot. Under each head of 
policy, the prime need now is to make preparations to face 
the future ; the prime need is not, on either side, to look 
back in judgment on the immediate embittered past. 


FARM PRICES. 


Avoiding Conflict 


ARMERS have done fairly, though not outrageously, well 

in this year’s price settlement. The Government has 
increased the total value of its guarantees (including the 
cost of the small farmer scheme) by £3 million ; this com- 
pares with an estimated increase in farmers’ costs of at most 
£11 million. This cut of £8 million or less in what farmers 
call their “ just recoupment ” is a modest one in the light of 
the Government’s declared policy of progressively reducing 
price guarantees. The maximum cut that would have been 
permitted under the 1957 Act was some {30 million. Last 
year something approaching the maximum cut was in fact 
imposed, in the teeth of indignant opposition from the 
National Farmers’ Union ; this year the Government has 
stayed its hand and has reached an agreed settlement with 
the union. 

This result is not due solely to electoral considerations. 
The Government has more respectable reasons for being 
generous, in particular the fact that agricultural subsidies in 
the current year will cost some £50 million less than was 
originally estimated, owing to the rise in market prices. 

The much-subsidised pig has become obligingly less prolific, 
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has provided the union with a respectable case against any 
further cut in pig and milk prices. This has left eggs as the 
one commodity where over-production is undeniable, and 
price cuts have been fairly bravely applied to them. They 
have also been applied to wool, wheat, and rye, but all other 
price guarantees remain unchanged. The calf subsidy has 
been increased to encourage a further switch from milk to 
beef. Altogether a modest £3 million has been lopped off 
the general price and production guarantees, but the addition 
of the cost of the small farmers’ scheme makes total Govern- 
ment liabilities £3 million higher. 

© Last year’s cries of gloom and doom from the farmers 
make strange reading now. The past year’s decline in farm 
incomes seems, in fact, to have been wholly attributable to 
the weather. Apart from this factor, the stiff price cuts 


administered last spring would have been assimilated . 


through greater efficiency without any diminution in total 
farm income. Had this not been an election year, the 
Government would ‘surely have seized the opportunity of. 
repeating the dose and thus making the breach in the agricul- 
tural subsidies really effective. Even as politics are, it might 
have been rather tougher, for the union was under the 
awkward harrow that it could not really squabble publicly. 
over the price review for a third time in four years and still 
retain its privileged negotiating position, especially as it now 
knows that its complaints last ‘year were exaggerated. Both 
parties in fact needed to agree, and neither was prepared to 
try anything new. ‘The resulting pedestrian compromise, 
while not too economically. offensive, represents a year’s set- 
back in placing agricultural policy on a sounder footing. 


ITALY } | 
Signor Pella in London 


yo cut a more considerable figure on the international 

‘scene is nowadays’a principal object of Italian govern- 
ments. The last prime minister, Signor Fanfani, who was 
his own foreign minister, thought to do this by adopting 
a more independent attitude towards his Atlantic allies and 
by trying to acquire influence and an economic stake in the 
Middle East. His successor, Signor Segni, and the new 
foreign minister, Signor Pella, appear to be trying to gain 
the same end by bringing Italy back to strict adherence to 
the Atlantic pact, while at the same time seeking a weightier 
voice in the counsels of the alliance. Their designs seem 
to be favoured by events. The diplomatic pother created 
by Mr Macmillan’s visit to Moscow, Mr Khrushchev’s 
pronouncements, and the closer prospect of negotiations 
with the Russians, has enabled them to play an active part 
in the comings and goings. This week Signor Pella has 
been in London at the invitation of the British Govern- 
ment ; together with Signor Segni he has also been visiting 
Paris and Bonn ; and early next month he plans to go to 
Washington for the spring session of the North Atlantic 
Council. 

Italy’s desire to be represented at any talks with the 
Russians, which Signor Pella is believed to have brought 
forward in London, is unlikely to be gratified, at any rate 
not at the level of complete parity with the Big Four. But 
apart from this Signor Pella has reason to be satisfied with 
his visit, since he was fully and completely briefed on Mr 
Macmillan’s Russian journey and was, in effect, taken into 
the inner councils of the Atlantic alliance. The experience 
must have been reassuring as well as gratifying for Signor 
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Pella, since the Italians, like the French and the 
have been nourishing certain suspicions about Mr Mac- 
millan’s intentions. Signor Pella, for his part, was reassur- 
ing and helpful about the problems of European economic 
collaboration ; but whether he can carry his cabinet or its 
parliamentary supporters with him is another matter. 
Indeed, the internal weakness of the Segni government 
is an obstacle to most of its aspirations abroad. Although 
Signor Segni and Signor Pella are labelled reactionaries by 
their political opponents, they seem’ anxious to support a 
western policy of “ flexible firmness ” towards the Russians. 
But differences ‘over foreign policy still contribute to. the 
divisions of the Christian Democrats, whose national 
council, although eventually agreeing on a new party secre- 
tary in succession to Signor Fanfani, has this week been 
giving a fresh display of party disunity. 


NATO 
The General Disengages 
ENERAL DE GAULLE’s decision not to put his Mediter- 


\ ranean fleet under Nato’s command in time of war 
is part and parcel of his outlook on the Atlantic alliance 


itself. He said on Wednesday that France’s responsibilities 


Outside Europe required the step, but it is difficult to see 
what more the fleet could do to pacify Algeria. Earlier 
explanations at less exalted levels in Paris seem even less 
valid. It is no use arguing that other Nato members have 
disregarded Shape’s wishes lately. If France wants recog- 
nition as a great power its apologists ought not to shelter 
behind the Danish and Belgian conscription laws. The 
claim to a larger share of the Mediterranean commands 
now that France is stationing a bigger fleet there makes 
slightly more sense. But where does that leave the French 
general commanding Allied Forces Central Europe, whose 
French divisions have gone to Algeria? The American 
Sixth Fleet and the British V-bombers are not inside Nato, 
it is true, but their function, armed as they are with the 
nuclear deterrent, is appreciably different from that of the 
French navy. 

Ever since General de Gaulle returned to power he has 
been putting Nato into what he thinks should be its place. 
He has turned down missile bases because they would not 
be under French control. He has shown no desire to put 
the French air defences under an integrated Nato command. 
He has pressed forward with the costly development of 
France’s own atomic bomb. So far, the military results 
have not been entirely happy for him. The Americans have 
refused to make the missiles a bargaining point in Paris, 
and have moved on to Rome. The effect of the general’s 
naval gesture will very likely be to give the Americans the 
excuse they have been looking for to avoid letting France 
share the secrets of atomic submarine construction. 

Inside Nato itself anxiety is now increasing that the final 
stage of General de Gaulle’s disengagement may be to 
return the French ground forces now nominally allotted 
to Shape to national control. While the bulk of the French 
army is tied down in Algeria the threat remains more than a 
little academic. But the general may use it—and his right to 
seek a revision of the North Atlantic treaty after its tenth 
anniversary next month—to reassert his claim to a bigger 
say in Nato’s inner direction. Whether Nato is to be an 
integrated military unity or revert to a loose national 
coalition is now very much at issue. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 
Defiant “ Revisionists” 


ARSHAL TITO’s three months’ journeying through Asia 
M and Africa provoked a bitter and sustained chorus 
of disapproval: from other communist countries, indicating 
a very real fear of his ability to increase his own influence 
and prestige’ among. the uncommitted. countries at the 
expense, principally; of the Sino-Soviet block. On: his» 


return to-Jugoslavia- two weeks ago, President Tito “at ‘once: ~~ 


announced ..that “he ‘would: no longer ignore: the block’s: 
campaign. In particular, hey itched into “a certain Enver 
Hoxha ” who had-just pul accused Jugoslavia of plot- 
ting with Greece to dismember Albania ; he threatened to 
hale Albania before the United Nations on a warmongering 
charge. 972" % 

Marshal Tito can be: bres to give as is good as he gets. 
in any slanging match with; Tirana or Sofia. And he would 
not be likely to take it all top tragically were it not that, 
as he himself has’ pointed out, the offensive verbal onslaughts 
against him could be stopped at once by orders from above. 
The probable reason why these orders. are not. given. was 
described: by Mr Gomulka in: his report to the Polish party 
congress last. week. He said that “revisionism” is the 
gravest danger»to the communist movement because it 
undermines its “ solidarity, cohesion and unity.” And since 
the Jugoslavs: insist’ that : they are communists (and not 
social democrats) the “ revisionist ” party ‘programme that 
they adopted last year represents an undermining of Marxist 
ideology, and is‘conséquently not their own internal affair 
but a blow delivered at the ‘entire international communist 
movement. : Mr Gomulka told the Jugoslavs that they 
could not remaiti “ outsiders ” indefinitely ; either they will 
intensify their revisionist tendencies and become social 
democrats, or’ ‘they will reject revisionism and return to 
the communist fold. 

This reasoned attack on the Jugoslavs may be part of the 
price which Mr:Gomulka has to pay to Russia in return 
for being allowed a comparatively free hand inside his own 
country. To Marshal Tito it must look very like an attempt 
to split the Jugoslav cornmunist party. Even if there is 
little danger. of such a split, at least in the marshal’s life- 
time, he will no doubt consider that Mr Gomulka’s stric- 
tures require. a more conetul rebuttal than most of his 
enemies’ attacks. Pi 


STEEL Bee ios 
The Voice of the Trimmer 


HE debate on steel nationalisation has now reached the 
Tae where the voices of both the trimmer and the 
cuckoo are heard in the land. The voice of the trimmers 
was shown in a long and carefully-documented article by 
Mr D. N. Chester and five collaborators in last week’s issue 
of The Spectator. They recommend that the denationalised 
nine-tenths of the industry should be left in private hands, 
but that the remaining one-tenth (consisting of one large 
company and thirteen smaller ones), whose equity capital 
is still owned by the government’s realisation agency, should 
continue as a permanently publicly-owned sector of the 
industry. This recommendation has the debating advantage 
that it may be what is going to happen under a Tory govern- 
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*“ ment anyway, because the agency’s remaining equities do 


not look like being easy to sell. But it is not at all clear 
why anybody should want it. Mr Chester seems to argue 
that, if and when the government thinks that more steel 
producing capacity should be created than the private com- 
panies deem to be necessary, the government should create 
this capacity directly within that portion of the industry 
which has been left in its hands. That means, in and under 
the control of those companies which private investors did 
not want to buy. This hardly seems a formula for énsuring 
that such development should take place in the right places. 

It is a-great pity that the muddle about ownership.is being 


allowed to:confuse the real current, problems of public policy 


in the steel industry. Up to a short time ago there was a 
good case for saying that the “ dual control” systefn con- 
tained in the Conservatives’ 1953 denationalisation act 
looked like the best formula that. anybody had -yet thought 
up for steel. Under this the Iron and Steel Board has 
certajn powers to control (and to advise the government 
to encourage) adequate development in both the private 
and public sectors of the industry. Unfortunately, the 
recent and completely uneconomic decision to yield to Scot- 
tish political pressure, by siting the new (and largely publicly 


_financed) Colville’s strip mill at Ravenscraig, has shown that 


when it comes to a political pinch the present Conservative 
government simply by-passes this elaborate dual structure. 
‘The system that the Conservatives are in fact operating 
therefore has many of the evils of the old nationalised 
system ; for the Labour party has hastened to say, that a 
nationalised industry, too, would have. yielded to the Scots 
about Ravenscraig. The conclusion for liberal critics should 
be that there is a need to refurbish the system of dual con- 

trol in some way that will make. this sort of political weak- 
ness less likely in future. The conclusion for cynics could 
‘be that’ there is little to choose between renationalisation 
and the present system, and a pox on both the big. political 
houses. Fortunately for the Tories, however, Labour is 
busy publishing pamphlets which will bring down a special 
call of pox on itself. 


A Gift to the Tories 


ABOUR’S national executive this week capped a long series 
of publicity howlers on the steel issue by adopting, as 
an official party statement, a slightly edited version of a 
pamphlet on “Steel and the Nation” which had been 
privately prepared by Mr Hilary Marquand, MP. The 
pledges contained in it are meant to confirm the “ moderate 
socialists’” policy of full nationalisation with the least 
possible disturbance—“ fair compensation,” by implication 
no break-up of the individual steel companies, lots more 
research, safeguarding of workers’ existing pension rights, 
and so forth. Unfortunately the arguments in the pamphlet, 
from its very first words (about industries which are “ owned 
by the people”) to its very last words (“ planning for the 
whole nation, not for the few”), are the most irritating 
possible jumble of mismanaged soporifics, free gifts for Tory 
sarcasm, and surprisingly neurotic little outbursts. of anti- 
capitalist hate. 

At present, Mr Marquand reveals, private enterprise steel 
companies “can do as they like so long as they provide 
profits for the banks and insurance companies with whom 
ultimate power resides.” (He adds, with loaded irrelevance, 
that “the chairman of the Steel Company of Wales is a 
joint vice-chairman of Lloyds Bank”). Under a Labour 
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government, this bankers’ ramp will be replaced by a system 


in which “ physical and financial. planning will go hand in- 


hand, so that output of and demand for steel will corres- 
pond ” (eh ?), and in which the workers in the iron and 
steel industry (“ the nation is proud of them ”) will “ work 
more willingly than ever when they can be sure that they 
are working wholly for the nation.” These are not unrepre- 
sentative quotations ; there are eighteen pages of exactly the 
same stuff. What is it that is so defiling in British party 
politics that it can induce a former professor of industrial 
relations (as Mr Marquand is) to write this sort of pamphlet, 
and that can get it the official imprimatur of a party led by 
so reputable an economist as Mr Gaitskell ? And why does 
Labour do it ? Uneducated floating voters will not read this 
turgid document, and educated ones are bound to have their 
worst suspicions of Labour confirmed. 


SINGAPORE 


Election Eve 


HE Legislative Assembly of Singapore has reached its 

final session before the elections under the new con- 
stitution of the autonomous city-state take place, and 
electioneering is already in full swing. It promises to be a 
campaign of unexampled bitterness. The main contenders 
are the Singapore People’s Alliance, led by the present 
premier, Mr Lim Yew-hock, and the People’s Action Party, 
standing well to the left of it, led by Mr Lee Kuan-yew— 
and this party controls the city council. In the last few 
days Mr Lim’s minister of education, Mr Chew Swee-kee, 
has resigned both office and seat after allegations that he 
had been paid a large sum of American money for party 
uses ; but though this means that Mr Lee inflicted heavy 
injury on Mr Lim, who lost not only a minister but also 
another member of his party who crossed the floor, the 
upshot has done personal harm to Mr Lee as well. For in 
the heat of the debate Mr Lim accused Mr Lee of support- 


ing, when in London, the one proviso in the new constitution - 


which the Singapore delegation then collectively 
condemned: the banning of known subversive persons from 
standing as candidates at the elections. Mr Lee has steadily 
cleansed his party in recent months from the taint of 
extremism, but it was always a delicate process, in which 
he did not dare to go too far; and this accusation will 
obviously embroil him with his own extreme wing. 

Thus, while the fortunes of the People’s Action Party are 
tending to rise, Mr Lee himself is under a cloud ; and this 
might mean greater power for other PAP leaders who have 
far less realistic views about the possibilities of Singapore’s 
“entrepot economy,” its soaring population and its need 
for reunion with the Malayan mainland. The PAP mayor 
of Singapore is typical of these alternative leaders. They 
would offer little prospect of a smooth operation of the 
mixed council, under a Malayan chairman, which is to hold 
a watching brief over the security of the British naval base. 


CANADA 


Loggers in Arms 


HE Canadian prime minister, Mr Diefenbaker, may well 
wonder who is going to up and hit him next. Already 
beset by angry prairie farmers, even angrier aircraft workers, 
and forty hereditary chiefs of the Six Nations Indians on 
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a modernised warpath in their Ontario reserve, he is now 
trading punches with most of the province of Newfound- 
land. To make matters worse, he found on Monday that 
he didn’t even have the head of the Mounties on his side. 

’ Newfoundland’s loggers, who belong to the International 
Woodworkers of America, have been on strike after a claim 
for higher pay and shorter hours was rejected last autumn. 
With newsprint surpluses in North America and pulp and 
paper mills working at only partial capacity, the big New- 
foundland companies have contended that the loggers’ 
claims are unrealistic. Into this explosive situation stepped 
the premier of Newfoundland, Mr Joseph Smallwood, with 
a fiery personal campaign against the IWA and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. Mr Smallwood 
declares roundly that he means to drive “these two 
gangster, criminal outfits” out of the province. He has 
taken away the IWA’s certificate and has set up a rival 
loggers’ union. Although most of the men have stayed 
loyal to the IWA, the rest of the province has taken the 
prime minister’s side. Police have been brushing with the 
strikers and, at the same time, trying to keep the local 
population from getting at the IWA. Mr Smallwood has 
called on Ottawa to send more Mounties and a royal com- 
mission in quick time. 

But Mr Diefenbaker has remained sternly unimpressed 
by these appeals. For one thing, Mr Smallwood seems to 
have gone too far in trying to force the loggers to renounce 
the union of their choice. For another, Canadian labour 
is likely to make political trouble for the Conservatives if 
Mr Diefenbaker does not stand firm. But there is a legal 
point. Ottawa is legally bound to send police reinforce- 
ments to provinces if requested by the provincial govern- 
ment. When Mr Diefenbaker’s refusal to do so was made 
known the head of the Royal Canadian Mounted. Police 
promptly resigned in protest. Mr Diefenbaker may have 
welcomed Mr Macmillan and the chance to talk foreign 
affairs—even on Berlin—this week simply as a respite. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Trouble Brewing 


N spite of the TUC’s desire for industrial peace and quiet 
until after the general election, several cauldrons are 
now bubbling awkwardly in the trade union world. The 
most publicised is on the railways, where the National Union 
of Railwaymen—though not as yet the two other railway 
unions—has just decided to submit a substantial wage claim. 
On economic grounds, such a claim is quite unjustified ; it 
might also appear to be unnecessary, since the Guillebaud 
committee, which is now investigating the relationship 
between pay on the railways and in comparable outside jobs, 
is expected to come up in the autumn with figures to justify 
a wage increase. The union’s demand is probably meant to 
be merely an anticipation of this report, though its timing 
was largely determined by intensive rank and file pressure 
for a more militant leadership ; if and when any award is 
made on the basis of the report, the NUR leaders would 
naturally like their members to think that it was because 
they themselves were making noises to demand it. But 
the report, a complex document, will take-time to produce, 
and although the level-headed Mr Greene does not really 
seem to be running any great risks of i inviting trouble before 
the election he may find himself, later i in the year, left out 
on a bargaining limb. 
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Another unpalatable—and -potentially much more impor- 
tant—development for Congress was the election last week 
of Mr Paynter, the South Wales communist, to succeed Mr 
Horner as general secretary of the National Union of Mine- 
workers. After a long election, during which three other 
non-communist candidates were eliminated, he beat Mr 
Ford by 250,000 votes to 197,000. This result, on a 
reasonably high poll, ran completely against the general 
trend of recent union elections, in which communists have 
been slowly but surely ousted from office. There was, how- 
ever, an obvious reason for Mr Paynter’s success, quite apart 
from his forceful personality ; he had spent much of his life 
in the pits while Mr Ford, who started as a clerk, had not. 
Mr Horner, the miners’ former general secretary, was also 
a communist, but a very unorthodox one ; Mr Paynter is 
orthodox Moscow-line. There is no point in underestimat- 
ing the dangers arising from his election, even although he 
will have a staunchly anti-communist executive around him. 
For the future course of industrial relations in the mines, 
the accession of Mr Paynter could be a very serious develop- 
ment indeed. 

The other sore spot for the union leadership at the 
moment is in the Midland motor firms, There, and especially 
at the various branches of the British Motor Corporation, 
the well-co-ordinated series of unofficial stoppages that have 
been taking place for some months continues unchecked. 
The latest strike of 32 electricians at the Morris Commer- 
cial factory against the employment of a non-unionist, has 
the additional complication on the union side that the com- 
munist Electrical Trades Union has stoked the fires by 
recognising it as official. Sixteen hundred members of other 
unions are idle as a result. 


YANGANYIKA 


Mr Nyerere’s Kingdom Come ? 


HE Governor of Tanganyika, Sir Richard Turnbull, has 
z now responded to Mr Julius Nyerere’s demands for 
a majority of elected Africans in the Legislative Council, a 
majority of African ministers, and universal franchise in the 
trustee territory. Mr Nyerere made these demands-for the 
complete supersession of the Twining constitution after his 
party, the Tanganyika African National Union, had won the 
majority of seats, Asian and even European as well as 
African, in the elections last month. Sir Richard’s offer, 
made at the opening of the new Legislative Council, is to 
take three elected Africans into the new (twelve-man) 
council of ministers and to set up a committee to examine 
further constitutional change immediately. He implied that 
upon its recommendations he -would be ready to accept 
further steps to self-government. . The committee will be 
empowered to recommend further African representation in 
the legislature, the appointment of nominated members, 
and changes in the franchise short of making it universal. 
Clearly this offer envisages a very rapid jump towards 
giving Mr Nyerere and his party effective control over 
Tanganyika, within a year or two at most. 

But will Mr Nyerere accept it? He could certainly do 
so on the justification of Dr Nkrumah’s maxim (carved on 
the plinth of his statue in Accra), “ Seek ye first the political 
kingdom.” If he accepts Sir Richard’s terms, which are 
plainly designed to avoid a clash between the government 
and TANU, he must know that he will very soon be 
dictating the pace of Tanganyika’s march-to self-rule. He 
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is reputed to be a moderate, and he may well wish to take 
the peaceable path, in which so few boulders are strewn. But 
his followers are in an excited mood, eager for great gestures, 
and ready to make trouble ; already they are dangerously 
near to flouting law and order despite their leader’s pleas 
for calm. They may feel that a little rioting can only help 
matters, on the excuse that it is now established practice, 
and indeed essential to the dignity of a nationalist move- 
ment. It will be a very great pity indeed if Mr Nyerere feels 
that he has to outbid Sir Richard with demands for power on 
a plate. But he stands between the spectacle of Somalia and 
of Nyasaland, a very awkward geographical position for any 
African leader just now. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Wanted—Business Schools 


HE report of the Advisory Committee on Further 
Education in Commerce, published this week, should 
have the Minister of Education’s urgent attention, It has 
long been clear that British commercial education, even of 
the most elementary kind, is falling behind the needs of 
the times; just how far behind can now be seen 
by comparing Britain’s 35,000 students doing evening 
courses and other part-time study with the committee’s 
devastating account of what is being done on the continent 
(see paragraph 25 of its report). If this does not frighten 
British businessmen and politicians into action, nothing will. 
The plain fact is that the great majority of young people 
going into business from school do not do any further study 
at all—though a great many of them will be promoted in 
time to responsible positions which they will hold with a 
formal education of at best GCE ordinary level. Very few 
take an Ordinary National certificate in commerce (which 
gives them some accounting, economics, economic geo- 
graphy, English, law and statistics, etc.), and there is little 
provision for day release to take such courses. Teaching of 
foreign languages in Britain is even more rudimentary ; on 
the continent, the commercial schools teach two or even 
three languages to their pupils. 

But while many- British employers are ready, when 
answering questionnaires, to ask for qualifications in com- 
mercial education, they do supinely little about helping it 
forward, either in their own firms or in collaboration with 
local technical colleges. It will be for the Ministry to ginger 
them up, as the committee failed to probe the employers’ 
minds when producing the report. The committee asks for 
a massive effort to extend existing commercial appren- 
ticeship schemes ; for a great expansion of day release for 
commercial studies at intermediate level and the provision 
of teachers and colleges to provide them ; for comparably 
greater provision for advanced studies, leading to degrees 
or other awards ; and for frank acceptance of the needs of 
specialised training in such techniques as distribution, sales 
management and marketing. 

This report provides yet one more answer to those 
university dons who fear an “ undue ” expansion ‘of univer- 
sities and lowering of their standards. A lot of the commer- 
cial training for which the report calls should be provided 
through an expansion of university facilities: by pass 
degrees in commerce, as well as by national certificates and 
diplomas from local technical and commercial colleges. 
Variety should be the keynote—but it should run right up 
to, and unsnobbishly merge with, university degree work. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Reshuffling the Uzbeks 


R KHRUSHCHEV seems to have recurring trouble with 
M the leadership of the Soviet republics of Central Asia. 
The Uzbek rulers are the latest to have come under fire. 
Last weekend both the prime minister and the party boss 
of the republic were dismissed from their posts and also 
removed from the party’s political bureau. They were 
accused of “serious shortcomings and mistakes” in both 
ideological and economic work. 

Mr Kamalov, who now loses his job as the party’s first 
secretary, was only appointed to that post in 1957. As 
recently as February he was still the official Uzbek spokes- 
man at the party congress in Moscow. At that time, Mr 
Khrushchev praised the Uzbeks for their progress in cotton 
cultivation and had no words of blame for their economic 
performance. The reason for Mr Kamalov’s disgrace is 
probably political, and the name of his successor gives a 
clue to the changing line. Mr Rashidov, who takes over, 
has been up to now the chief assistant of Mr Mukhitdinov, 
Moscow’s specialist in dealings with the Arab world. 

The Uzbek purge was preceded by the removal of an 
old-established boss, Mr Babayev, from the leadership of 
the party in the Turkmen republic. It is quite possible that 
the Soviet attempt to evolve.a more flexible policy for these 
Outlying nationalities is meeting the opposition of local 
leaders who are not in favour of experiments. The attempt 
is certainly not an easy one, since nationalist feeling is not 
to be allowed to exceed prescribed limits, but the risks are 
worth while from Moscow’s new angle. As Mr Mukhit- 
dinov put it before the Moscow congress: “ The successful 
solution of the national question in our country is of great 
international significance, especially for the people of Asia 
and Africa.” More reshuffles can be expected in Russia’s 
Moslem world. 


COAL MERCHANTS 


Nationalise the Coal Lorries ? 


oT for the first time, the Co-operative and trade union 
wings of the Labour movement are radically disagree- 
ing on the merits of a nationalisation proposal. The 
National Union of Mineworkers has recently been demand- 
ing—admittedly without much hope—the nationalisation of 
coal distribution ; the Co-ops, which have a large coal trade 
of their own, have greeted the proposal with copious protest. 
The Co-operative Review, as angrily as any Tory in the 
backwoods, roundly declares that the National Coal Board’s 
use of its “ virtually monopoly powers ” has priced it out of 
the market—the inference being that similar powers over 
coal distribution would produce similar effects—and asks 
what twelve million Co-operators would say to the prospect 
of giving up their dividend on Co-op coal deliveries at the 
mineworkers’ union’s request. 


7 A very important stage has been reached in the 
BUSINESS formation of the European Common Market. 


Through our European services, we can keep you 
IN EUROPE abreast of events and show how they are likely 
to affect your interests. 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
LONDON: 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. (wnitehall 1511) 
NEW YORK: Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street. (Murray Hill 2-6195) 
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This is surely a story with a moral. Labour has said that 
it will stand ready to: nationalise evety industry which “ is 
failing the nation.” It happens that a case could be made 
out for saying that the trade of coal distribution is doing so. 
Nearly twenty years of rationing and control have left it 
with few of the virtues of a competitive structure. No 
other basic household necessity is at present supplied with 
sO primitive and erratic an inefficiency. Every cold snap 
brings the kind of chaos and local famine which, for other 
commodities, could be expected only in case of earthquake, 
flood, civil strife or blitz. Every wet spell imposes on the 
customer—and especially on the buyer of smokeless fuel 
with its high absorptive capacity—a forced purchase of large 
quantities of highly incombustible rainwater at about a 
shilling a gallon. Dark stories circulate about the cost, to 
desperate householders, of private bonuses to delivery men. 
It is possible that some housewives do not mind this. 
Perhaps, the human mind being what it is, some customers 
really would rather pay for their heating by way of 
shilling-a-gallon dirty water and periodic douceurs (let alone 
supplementary electric fires and paraffin stoves in each 
winter’s emergency) than by way of the higher prices which 
the trade might well have to charge for dry honest fuel 
regularly delivered, like the mails or the milk, come hell or 
high water. But there has been little sign of coal merchants 
competing eagerly to find out whether some would not. 

It is probable—to be fair to the coal merchants— 
that the present sad state of affairs is largely the consequence 
of the fact that price control and rationing were kept on for 
too long ; supporters of free enterprise will argue that the 
recent decontrol should bring efficiency back to the industry 
more quickly than nationalisation would. But the 
Co-ops, as part of the Labour movement, are not supposed 
to believe unvaryingly in such dogma. This is a case in 
which they must feel acutely uncomfortable carrying their 
hearts and their pocket books on different sides. 


INSTITUTE OF STRATEGIC STUDIES 


Extremes of War 


HE debutant issue of Survival,* the first of the bi- 

monthly reprints of important military articles to be 
issued by the Institute of Strategic Studies, ventilates two 
of the knottiest military problems today. The first is 
whether an overwhelming surprise attask, an atomic “ Pearl 
Harbour,” is possible in an age of missiles (or at what point 
in it). The second is how an insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary war can be successfully fought by a Western 
colonial power. Neither Mr Wobhlstetter on the delicacy 
of the balance of terror, nor M. Paret on the principles of 
dealing with modern nationalists in revolt, are entirely con- 
vincing ; and since their studies originally appeared they 
have been subject to much discussion. But such systematic 
studies of modern strategic problems have received less 
attention than they should in Britain. Had they received 
more, it is doubtful if Mr Sandys’s 1957 white paper would 
still be the basic document in discussions of British defence 
policy ; indeed, it might have been differently written. A 
new school of British strategic thinking is much to be 
wished, and Survival (aptly named) promises to provide 
the needed forum for its dialectic. 


* Obtainable from the Institute of Strategic Studies, 18 Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2, 42s. a year. 
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Premises . . . New modern factories are under 


You 7 Can ; construction with all services laid on; or can be built 


to order on a site of your own choosing. Sizes range 
from 2,000 to 73,000 sq. ft. Rents from 9d. per sq. ft. 


re nt . a for the first ten years. Special-purpose factories of 


unlimited size can be financed on long repayment terms. 


Labour .. . Three-shift working is possible and 
N rw facto ry labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 


Finance .. . Assistance includes an automatic 








rate was being increased from 25% to 334%. The 
. OT have set up in Northern Ireland since 1945; and many 
have expanded two and three times. 


D 
annual grant toward the cost of new and second-hand 
from DE R equipment and of new buildings. The Minister of 
present maximum grant is £150,000 p.a. Alternatively, 
loans and larger grants are available for special projects. 
and get the benefit of 
533% GRANTS towards CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Commerce announced on February 12 that the grant 
Success . . . Over 130 British and American firms 









Sse s i 


Tabulators (ICT) factory at Castlereagh. 


GO TO NORTHERN IRELAND—AND GROW 


A 100,000 sq. ft. extension to the International Computors and 





20e 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to = 
DEPT, ETI, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN > THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 

13 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: WHItehall 0651) 

or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 

or, if you prefer, to: THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST. (Tel.: 28271). 
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A LOT TO DO WITH STEEL 


Simon-Carves build coke ovens to make coke for blast § Tata Iron & Steel, Indian Iron & Steel, 


furnaces and gas for steelworks heating processes. Government of India (mew Durgapur steelworks) .. . 
They build complete power plants to Australian Iron & Steel... Iron & Steel Corporation 
supply steelworks with steam and electricity. of South Africa, Rhodesian Iron & Steel Corporation... 
Huntington Heberlein (Simon-Carves subsidiary) build Société Métallurgique dé Norrnandie, 

plants to sinter iron ore fines and blast furnace dust Cockerill-Ougrée, Forges de la Providence . . . 
(economy in ore and coke and better blast furnace output). STEEL? 

Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) work in one way or In their experienced and resourceful way 

another for practically all Britain’s leading steelmakers, | Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) have had - 

and for such famous overseas steelmakers as for a long time - a lot to do with steel. 


SIMON: 
SIMON-CARVES ©1100 corer 


LIMITED 


COMBINING THE IMMENSE RESOURCES OF 


Simon-Carves Lid * Simon Handling Engineers Lid 
Henry Simion Lid * Huntington, Heberkin € Co Lid 
CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKPORT Chemical Engineering Wiltons Lid 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON W.L Turbine Gears Ltd * Simon Engineering (Midlands) Lid 
and at Calcuita, Johannesburg, Sydney, Toronto. and otber companies in Britain and overseas 
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LETTERS 








Trade Unions 


Sir—Some of the members of my union 
branch have read with great interest and 
satisfaction your very ‘fair assessment of 
the ‘placeof. trade unions in present day 


society... 
We hope that.some attention will be 
given. in future articles to the place of 


. the trade ‘union officer as, the “ poor 


man’s lawyer.”” One of our members 
recently appeared before the commis- 
sioner of* national insurance, and chose 
to conduct his own case. The chief 
insurance officer put forward the view 
(which the commissioner rather appeared 
to accept) that the appellant must have a 
weak case because he was not supported 
by. a-trade union. We were a little 
startled by this very strong advocacy of 
the * closed shop” from a government 
officer. ~-We- regret’. the ~ increasing 
tendency: of both the: Ministry of Labour 
and the Ministry. of-National Insurance 
to regard trade unions as the only people 
with whom they should negotiate. We 
belie¢ve-in- trade unionism by conviction 
rather than .by compulsion. ; 

We live in an age of administrative 
tribunals, some of which can exercise 
great power over a man’s life: We do 
not want tO develop a special profession 
of “ appearers before tribunals.” 

I often have queries to raise with the 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
National Insurance, and I have tried, 
verbally and in writing, approaching 
them as “ myself,” and approaching them 
as the secretary of a trade union branch. 
I regretfully say that the last-named 
approach has invariably. brought a more 
satisfactory response. In some cases, 
approaching a government department 
as a private person, I have merely been 
told, somewhat tersely, to “consult my 
union.” The possibility that I might be 
exercising my freedom not to belong to 
one is not considered in official circles.— 
Yours faithfully, R. C. Horwoop 
Transport & General Workers Union, 

Olney, Bucks 


Soft Drinks 


Str—In your issue of February 28th, 
under the heading of “Hard Words 
about Soft Drinks,” you commented on 
the Food Standards Committee report 
on soft drinks. 

The -general tone of the report may 
well obscure for others, as it apparently 
has for you, the constructive approach 
by the industry to the question of 
control. The difference of view between 
the industry and the committee is one 
of degree, as has been noted in other 
reviews of the report. 

May I make briefly the following 
points :— 

1. The industry is in no way enjoying 

@ special position “sheltered from the 





rigours of general legislation designed to 

protect the public,” as you suggest ; it is 

subject to both general legislation and 
specific standards legislation. 

2. The industry has been consistently in 
favour of compositional standards for soft 
drinks. To its regret, the Food Standards 

ittee report proposes to abolish 
them in the section of the industry having 
the largest sales, 

3. The industry has been consistently 
in favour of a limit on saccharin, but 
objects t6 a complete ban on the use of 
this harmless ingredient, which is techno- 
logically of great assistance. 

I hope that the remarks above may 
help to put the matter into perspective 
for all concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

F. J. Lawton 
Director and General Secretary 
Food Manufacturers’ Federation 
Incorporated 


Wages in Airlines 


Sm—Kenneth Bryan, who contributed a 
letter in The Economist of February 
28th commenting on your trade union 
articles, may have perhaps given the 
impression that his views are broadly 
shared by the administrative staffs’ trade 
union branches in the State Airways 
Corporations. This is not the case. Nor 
do we believe they are shared by man- 
agements of the two corporations either. 

Airlines operate in a highly competi- 
tive market, but it is a market in which 
prices are fixed by international regula- 
tions and therefore there is no question 
of higher salaries and wages being 
passed onto the customer in terms of 
higher prices. Increased labour charges 
obviously do affect cost levels and 
accordingly profitability, but they are 
irrelevant to the share of the market 
which is won by the undertaking. Air- 
line operation is an extremely complex 
problem and at this stage of the art 
commercial policies are largely empirical 
in the short run. Determining factors 
much more significant than labour costs 
are political considerations, aircraft 
availability and operating techniques and 
engineering requirements. In other 
words, given the bilateral agreements 
and, one way or another, some extra 
capacity ton miles, the airline will imme- 
diately look for greater aircraft utilisa- 
tion. 

In the long run it is quite clear that 
no airline can hope to survive if it is 
not prepared to pay competitive rates 
to its employees. Accepting the inten- 
sive competition, the level of expansion 
and the newness of the industry it is 
apparent that the quality of airline per- 
sonnel is of tremendous importance. 
Happily in the state corporations there 
are large numbers of dedicated men and 
women but if they are to be retained 
and reinforced then their remuneration 
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must keep pace with that in other indus- 
tries. 

Mr Bryan is chairman of an adminis- 
trative branch and his strictures on trade 
union negotiators are hardly justified, 
for this category of staff has barely main- 
tained its position during the last seven 
years vis-a-vis either comparable jobs in 
industry generally or to the cost of 
living. The only cases where individuals 
have actually reached higher standards is 
where jobs have been revalued and in- 
creased responsibilities have been agreed 
by corporation managements to merit 
higher remuneration.—Yours faithfully, 
Southall D. HoLLinGs 


Berlin 


Sm—In your issue of February 21, 
1959, you say in connection with the 
consent of the three Western occupying 
powers to the establishment of the 
Bundesrepublik and the expected con- 
sent of Russia to the Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik’s exercising 
sovereignty in Eastern Berlin: 

A basis of logic can be found for this 
distinction. But the Russians, as con. 
querors, can assert as much right to 
transfer sovereignty in a government in 
east. Berlin as the western powers, as 
conquerors, can claim to anes 
sovereignty to a government in Bonn. . 
(italics mine.) 

No doubt, the Russians do assert as 
much. right. .But can they do it in 
accordance with traditional standards 
of international law and consistently With 
the expressly specified objectives of the 
United Nations Charter? 

The. western . powers transferred 
sovereignty on the basis of free elections 
and other guarantees of a modern demo- 
cratic regime. There may be neo- 
positivistic authors of international law 
who recognise the Russian action as 
the “right” of the conqueror, What 
disturbed me in your statement was the 
analogy: “can assert as much right. . . .” 

I agree with the substance of your 
courageous and clear statements. Excep- 
tion is made to that analogy only.— 
Yours faithfully, Joun D. Swirt 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 


AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
Air Freight* 
$25 or £9 
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Philippines 
Rhodesia \ and S.).. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Veni, Vidi, 
Semi- Vici 


IKE Caesar in another land, Mr Macmillan will find that 
America is divided into three parts. Public opinion 
is still either silently frightened or silently resolute, 

but in any case silent, about the Berlin crisis. The corre- 
spondence columns of the newspapers are almost empty 
of comment, and so are the post-bags of Congressmen. 
In Congress itself, although Senators Mansfield and Ful- 
bright have brought a few new ideas briefly to the surface, 
most members seem to have turned back to older and 
frostier ways of thinking. A number of recent speeches, 


_, particularly some by newly elected Senators, suggest that it 


is not Americans and Russians who face each other across 
the Elbe so much as ghostly abstractions of good and evil. 
This is exactly the moralist approach to world problems 
for which Mr Dulles has been assailed so often by his critics. 
But in the State Department itself, Mr Dulles’s home 
territory, this frosted approach now seems to be out of 
fashion. There, at any rate, the proposals for negotiation 
from a firm but flexible stance which the Prime Minister is 
reported to be bringing with him are likely to get a rela- 
tively sympathetic hearing. 

If Mr Macmillan’s first objective was to induce Mr 
Eisenhower to go to the summit, he has conquered before 
he even came and saw him. It is only a fortnight since 
the President was grumbling at his press conference about 
the dangers of the summit, but in the interval the State 
Department seems to have made up its mind that he 
should go. This does not depend on whether or not the 
earlier foreign ministers’ talks make any progress ; even 
if they do not, the reasoning runs, it will be necessary 
to go to the summit as a last resort to prevent war. The 
argument which has delayed the sending of the latest allied 
note to Moscow ‘is largely a matter of wording. The 
Americans do not want, after proposing a foreign ministers’ 
meeting in May, to go on to mention the summit in a 
way which might tempt the Russians to suggest skipping 
the first step. But in his broadcast to the country on 
Monday night the President attached only the vaguest 
qualification to his willingness to talk to Mr Khrushchev. 

On the proposals which the West should put forward 
when the two sides meet, Mr Macmillan is also likely to 
find the Americans more open-minded than would have 
been possible a few months ago. The “new ideas ” which 
the President mentioned on Monday have been bubbling 
to the surface of the State Department ever since the middle 
of the winter, when Mr Dulles invited the department to 
reconsider the whole German problem. It is clear that 
the Americans have now moved decisively away from the 


belief that it is any use pressing for free elections as an 
early stage in the process of reuniting Germany. But if 
Germany is not to be reunited in one fell swoop, the only 
alternative to the status quo would seem to be some form 
of confederation, however temporary it is hoped that it 
will be. 

From the trickle of information which seeps out around 
even the most tightly sealed doors in Washington, it appears 
that the State Department is willing to consider a “ pack- 
age” offer to the Russians involving both this and a 
thinning-out of forces along the Elbe (rather than a whole- 
hearted disengagement, which is still an improper word 
in Washington). .The various possible components of such 
a package are now being discussed by a four-nation working 
party in Paris, and no final decision can be taken before 
the foreign ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
assemble in Washington at the beginning of next month. 
It may be Mr Macmillan’s chief task this weekend to 
encourage the President to overcome French and German 
qualms about such a plan. 


uT there is also the question of what happens if it turns 
out to be impossible, as it well may, to reach agree- 
ment on Germany as a whole. It is here that differences 
between the British and Americans seem most likely to 
develop. If the Russians insist on handing over control 
of the Berlin supply routes to the East Germans, the State 
Department now admits that it would be quite possible 
to supply the allied garrison by air; the technical diffi- 
culties of an airlift apply only to the much larger problem 
of getting food and fuel to the civilian population. It 
would be far more difficult for the East Germans to chal- 
lenge an airlift than a road convoy, which could be halted 
by a single blown bridge. But there is a marked reluctance 
in Washington even to talk about an airlift. 

There is even more reluctance to deal with East German 
officials at the check-points on the land routes. The argu- 
ment in both cases is the same: that either step would 
amount to a moral defeat, and would weaken the West’s 
legal claim that it has a conqueror’s right of access to 
Berlin by road and rail as well as by air. But the British 
are said to reply that the West can hardly threaten to 
go to war, which by the President’s testimony last week 
might well be a nuclear one, over a point of law, as distinct 
from the actual closing of its supply routes. Rather than 
this, it is suggested in Washington, it might be better to 
turn to the United Nations for some kind of guarantee of 
West Berlin, including perhaps the replacement of part 
of the allied garrison by a UN force. 3 

There is also disagreement among the Americans them- 
selves on what kind of war, if war comes, it will be. Unlike 
Mr Eisenhower, who implies that it would be nuclear or 
nothing, the chiefs of staff of the armed services think that 
it might be limited to conventional action so long as the 
Russians used only their allies’ troops. To encourage them 
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to keep their own forces out, there might be a case for at 
least starting the fight along the Autobahn without the 
Americans (which means, in effect, with British and West 
German troops). But Mr Dean Acheson, the former 
Democratic Secretary of State who has called for reinforce- 
ments to be sent to Europe, thinks that even if the two 
great powers became embroiled they might shrink from 
using atomic weapons. He seems to envisage a limited 
war leading to a limited defeat for the West: a bloody nose 
that might set the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation to 
improving its defences as thoroughly as it promised in 1949. 

For the immediate future, the service commanders 
agree with the President—against Mr Acheson and a good 
many other Democrats—that there is no need for large- 
scale reinforcements or mobilisation. The most they appear 
to have asked for in their testimony before Senator John- 
son’s preparedness . sub-committee last week was -the 
“ filling-out ” of the five American divisions in Germany 
and the calling-up of some reservists. At present the com- 
munist and non-communist armies in Germany are fairly 
evenly balanced. The Nato forces can deal with any action 
in which the Russians themselves do not take part ; and 
for every couple of extra chessmen the Americans push on 
to the European board the Russians can. reply with twenty. 
Mr Acheson argues that to send reinforcements to Europe 
might encourage the Russians to compromise ; but it might 
also increase the chances of their own troops being involved 
in any fighting that broke out. 

In the longer run, however—if there is a longer run— 
the crisis may have some radical effects on American policy. 
Two influential Republicans, Senator Saltonstall and 
Senator Bridges, have already joined quietly in the chorus 
of Democrats who say that next year’s defence Budget 


‘ is too small and who attack the President for insisting on 


cuts in the army. And it may go beyond this. It is 
beginning to dawn upon Washington that the present Nato 
forces are neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. They 
are too small to deter the Russians without the threat of 
resorting to a nuclear war. Yet the present commitment 
to a German contingent and to keeping five American divi- 
sions in Germany puts foreign policy-makers into a strait- 
jacket. Two lines of escape from this dilemma are begin- 
ning to be examined. If the West survives the Berlin 
crisis, there is likely to be a renewed demand for the 
creation of an army in Europe big enough to provide an 
effective non-nuclear deterrent. Alternatively, the advo- 
cates of disengagement may find that this year’s events 
have given new strength to their arguments. 


Foreign Aid Without Friends 


HE crisis over Berlin has a small silver lining. It ensured 
E a respectful hearing on Monday for Mr Herter, the 
Acting Secretary of State, when he opened the testimony 
on the foreign aid programme for the next financial year 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Without 
Berlin—and perhaps even with it—foreign aid might fall 
fatally between two stools. The President’s Message, asking 
for $3.9 billion in new authorisations (about what he asked 
last year, but $650 million more than he got), contains no 
new ideas and does not request enough money to please 
members of Congress who want to-give the under-developed 
countries a big, continuing push toward a higher standard 
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of living. It is even cheese-paring where military assistance 
is concerned ; the President conceded that the $1.6 billion 
he asked is only enough to prevent serious deterioration in 
collective defence. In all, the programme will cost less 
than one per cent of the expected gross national product 
this year ; of this, economic aid represents about a third. 

Yet the $3.9 billion total seems to many critics too much 
to spend abroad when, to balance the Budget, spending on 
defence is held down and new public works at home, which 
would absorb unemployment and please the voters, are 
threatened with a presidential veto. Many Democrats, 
provoked by being called “big spenders,” are threatening 
to balance the President’s Budget for him at the expense 
of foreign aid. In the House, where economic aid is un- 
popular, an appropriations subcommittee confirmed the 
pessimists’ worst fears last week by cutting, from $225 
million to $100 million, the supplemental appropriation 
needed for this year by the Development Loan Fund, the 
one really promising new instrument for stimulating 
growth in under-developed countries such as India. 

The trouble in the Senate is quite another matter. 
Influential Senators on the Foreign Relations Committee 
are frosty because they discern the “ same old bias ” toward 
military assistance. Senator Fulbright, the chairman, 
pointed out angrily that the President had not even asked 
for the loan fund to be put on the long-term basis which is 
needed if it is to undertake successful development 
programmes. Senators feel particularly aggrieved because 
they drew the President’s attention last year to the distortion 
of the economies of under-developed countries in Asia 
through too much military and too little economic aid. It 
was tactless of the Draper committee, which the President 
appointed to look into this complaint, to make its first 
recommendation one to give the North Atlantic Treaty 
‘countries $400 million more in money for weapons. Its 
final report will emphasise the need for at least $1 billion 
a year in loans for economic development, compared with 
the $700 million the President is asking for 1956-1960, and 
may be more to the Senate’s liking. 


Working at Unemployment 


ITH the February figures confirming that unemploy- 

ment remains obstinately out of step with the pace 
of the general recovery, and with the approach of March 
31st, when last year’s emergency scheme for supplementing 
unemployment compensation by payments from the federal 
government is due to end, both political parties have 
apparently decided that they dare not allow it to do so. If it 
does end, some 405,000 people who have been out of work 
for long periods would suddenly stop receiving benefits, 
while there is a growing awareness that unemployment 
figures are not just tables of statistics, but a reflection of 
human misery and often despair.. Increasing attention is 
being paid to the plight of the ageing worker, unable to use 
skills acquired over a long period of years, and of the recent 
entrant into the labour market, who is the first to be laid off 
under seniority rules prevailing in most factories. 

To ensure quick action the Democrats have stopped try- 
ing to extend the emergency scheme for a whole year, while 
President Eisenhower has announced that his insistence on 
a balanced Budget does not necessarily mean that he will 








reject a shorter extension. It is expected that he will accept 
a Bill along the lines of that approved by the House of 
Representatives this week. This provides for the federal 
supplements to state unemployment benefits to taper off 
gradually over a period of three months. This means that 
those who have begun to receive aid on March 31st will 
continue to receive it until their rights expire—a maximum 
period of thirteen weeks. The total cost of the extension is 
put at $78 million ; this will not unbalance the coming 
Budget, since all benefits will be paid before June 30th. 

At the same time the Senate Banking Committee was 
approving a Bill to help areas where there is chronic long- 
term unemployment. This would provide loans and grants 
to encourage industry to move to such areas. The Adminis- 
tration sympathises with the intention, but is only prepared 
to spend $50 million or so, while the Democratic Bill, as it 
stands at present, provides nearly $400 million. A similar 
Bill was vetoed by the President last year. 

The third part of the current attempt to alleviate unem- 
ployment is an effort to set higher and uniform levels for 
regular state unemployment benefits. Here again the 
Administration is sympathetic, but will do no more than 
urge the states to improve their individual insurance systems, 
while the Democrats want to establish some sort of federal 
standards. There was a danger that, if the emergency 
scheme had been extended for a year, attention might have 
been distracted from the need for this much more impor- 
tant basic measure ; this explains the lack of enthusiasm 
of labour leaders and many other normally liberal people 
for the original Democratic proposals. But the immediate 
remedy for the current lag in employment, according to 
trade unionists; is to spread the work by establishing a 
35-hour week and a 7-hour day. 


Rockefeller’s Winning Ways 


ROGRESSIVE Republicans,.who hope that the party’s 
P presidential candidate in 1960 will be Mr Rockefeller, 
the new Governor of New York, are rejoicing because he has 
emerged triumphant from his first exacting test. Enough 
members of the Republican majority in the State Legislature 
have been charmed, convinced or bulldozed to secure the 
passage of the Governor’s bold and unpopular Budget. This 
involved raising taxes to maintain the services performed 
by the state without going further into debt. It was a close 
thing, with only one vote to spare in the Senate and two in 
the Assembly. But a fortnight ago, faced with united Demo- 
cratic opposition and a revolt in his own party, a damaging 
defeat seemed possible at the very outset of Mr Rockefeller’s 
political career. He was publicly boged only a few months 
after his great victory at the polls. 

The Governor’s original Budget proposed the spending of 
$2,041 million, an increase of $240 million over last year’s 
total, and tax increases of $277 million, of which the income 
tax was to provide $150 million. The Governor has had to 
make concessions. Spending is to be reduced by $40 million, 
almost all of which has been used to ease the sharpest pinch, 
that on the allowances of married couples. But by giving a 
little ground here, the main aim of the Budget—to make 
people pay-as-they-go for more of the services they rightly 
require of the state—has been preserved. This is a triumph 
of political skill which no one was sure Mr Rockefeller 
possessed until he flung himself, with zest and good temper, 
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into the job of persuading the legislators that taxes must go 
up and that it would be better to raise them now rather 
than in later years when there are important elections. It 
was left to others to point out how short-sighted it would be 
of Republicans to embarrass a man who —_— become the 
party’s presidential candidate. 

Mr Rockefeller also has some say over how another $2 
billion Budget—that for New York City—is to be balanced. 
The state must approve new sources of revenue; Mr 
Wagner, the Democratic Mayor, says he needs another $151 
million. The Governor and the Republican leaders in the 
Legislature have turned down the scheme for a tax on off 
track betting which Mr Wagner hoped would solve all his 
problems. They have also rejected taxes on the transfer of 
shares and on bank cheques which seemed certain to drive 
business out of the city and the state instead of encouragi 
new economic growth, which is one of Mr Rockefeller’s 
main aims, 


Railways in Clover 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


HE traveller who crosses America by train these days is 
T struck by a contrast. when he makes the inevitable 
change at Chicago. The train that brought him from the 
East is drab-looking, the equipment run down, the service 
indifferent. But the one that catries him westward is brightly 
painted, comfortably equipped and attractively decorated, 
and the service is efficient and courteous. 

The earnings of a few of the big railways in the East and 
in the West help to explain the difference. In the past few 
years, the profits of the big eastern systems have been declin- 
ing, and in the first six months of 1958 even such giants as 
the New York Central Railroad and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road incurred huge deficits although, with additional subsi- 
dies for mail and relief under the Transportation Act of 
1958, they managed to report small earnings for the year 
as a whole. To try to bridge the gap between income and 
expenses, these systems have cut down on repair and main- 
tenance, reduced their labour forces, abandoned services, 
and otherwise pinched pennies. 

The western railways, on the other hand, have continued 
to report sizeable profits, and some of them, including the 
Southern Pacific Company and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway (two of the biggest west of Chicago), 
have earned even more in the recession year of 1958 than 
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make her MORE 


than worth her weight in gold 





You may be blessed with the perfect 
secretary. But she will be worth even more 
than her present weight in gold if you give 
her a REMINGTON ULTRAVOX. This is the 
dictating machine that embodies every 

) significant advance ever made, including 
the unique Sound Sheet Recording System. 
And, of course, with a Remington Electric 
Typewriter, she could make everything 
she types from your dictation even more 
impressive than it is now. 

Telephone your nearest Remington Rand 

Branch for a demonstration —in your own office. 
(The number is in your local Telephone Directory). 


REMINGTON ULTRAVOX DICTATING MACHINE 
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18 BRANCHES IN KEY CENTRES— 
IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH LONDON 


Do you have business interests in the Middle or 
Far East? If so, The First National City Bank of 
New York can give you important help right here 
in London. 

In either of our two London branches, in the 
City and the West End, we can bring you up to 
date on the latest business developments, not only 
in the Middle and Far East but all over the world 
as well. We have a vast network of branches 
spread across the globe—including 18 in the East 
—and in addition we can call upon many thou- 
sands of experienced banking correspondents in 
all the important centres of commerce. The in- 
valuable local knowledge of these men might 
save you an expensive business trip! 

Should you-decide to make the trip, however, 
we will provide you with introductions to as many 
of our Branches and correspondents as you wish. 

Let us show you how much we can help you— 
whether in the Middle and Far East or in coun- 
tries nearer home. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANE 


OF NEW YORE 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 


City; 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 PHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 
Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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The finest 
Construction Equipment 
“nwt J on tyres and tracks 


from U.S.A. and Britain! 


American equipment now freed from import restrictions includes: 
© AgileGiantTD-24 © A complete range of International Drott Skid-Shovels up to 4 cu. yds. 
® Hough Payloaders © 55 and 75 Payscrapers 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON EC1i 
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they did in 1957. The other big western system, the Union » 
Railroad, 


Pacific did suffer a minute falling off in net income 
last year—but was still very much in the black. Other 
smaller railways, such as the Northern Pacific, the Western 
Pacific, the St Louis & San Francisco, also earned more 
in 1958 than in 1957. 

The happier experience of the western systems is the 
result of advantages that must make railway executives in 
the East highly envious. Railways in the West carry rela- 
tively few passengers, who are notoriously unprofitable ; 
revenues from this source account for about 6 per cent of 
the Southern Pacific’s total, and around 8 per cent for the 
Santa Fe, compared with about 20 per cent each for the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania. Moreover, the western 
railways are not burdened with the huge losses sustained by 
the big lines in the Northeast from carrying commuters in 
and out of major cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

RAILWAY PROFITS 
1958 


1957 1956 1955 
($ millions) 
Eastern Systems : 
New York Central...... 4:0 8-4 39-1 52-2 
Pennsylvania ........<++s 3-5 19-0 41-5 41-1 
New Haven .........%s+ —4-3 —2-3 0-2 4:2 
Western Systems : 
Union Pacific ........065 77-8 78-2 78-5 79-2 
Southern Pacific......... 47-1 46-6 46-4 51-6 
SEPM Oy thc eo snstasoate 67-2 61-9 70-2 77°5 


From Non-railway Sources 
Western Systems : 


Union Pacific ........... 54-3 61-3 61-5 6l- 
Southern Pacific......... 23-9 22-4 24-0 18-8 
SOMME Wien tasbccdste. 13-9 14-3 14-0 13-7 


They have also escaped the sharp competition from the 
air lines which have deprived the eastern railways of much 
of the first-class passenger business on the short hauls 
between big cities, The passenger business on western lines 
is heavily concentrated in crack trains, for which premium 
rates are charged, and which can compete with air travel 
because of their scenic routes, The railways have enhanced 
this appeal by the addition of so-called vista~dome cars to 
their prestige trains, such as the Santa Fe Super Chief and 
the Union Pacific City of Los Angeles, which run between 
Chicago and the west coast. 

The western lines are also better off as haulers of goods. 
In the East, again because of the short distances, competition 
is strong both from motor and water transport, In the West, 
because of the long hauls, the terrain of desert and moun- 
tain, and the climatic extremes of both winter and summer, 
the railways are in a much stronger position. In recent 
years, moreover, they have pioneered in the introduction of 
so-called “ piggyback” service, involving the transfer of 
motor trailers to railway wagons and. back to the road. 

Traditionally the western railways have carried the pro- 
ducts of farm, mine and forest, on which freight rates have 
been low. They benefit from the growing population and 
industrialisation of the West, because an increasing share of 
their traffic consists of the more lucrative manufactured 
goods, such as cars, petroleum products, chemicals, tinned 
and packaged foods. In 1957, one-third of the tonnage but 
50 per cent of the revenues of the Southern Pacific came 
from such goods. 

The long distances in the West, the remoteness of many 
communities; and the lack of capital are also respon- 
sible for the operation by the railways of many ancillary 
services, including those involving competitive forms of 
transport. The Southern Pacific, for example, runs store- 
to-door delivery services, and road transport facilities 
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co-ordinated with its railway operations. It owns office 
buildings, warehouses, land management companies, and a 
street market in Los Angeles. 

The Santa Fe also runs a road haulage company and bus 
services, and owns office blocks, warehouses, land manage- 
ment companies, and the Los Angeles Union Stockyards. 
The Union Pacific owns bus lines and hotels, including the 
winter ski resort of Sun Valley, Idaho. The Northern 
Pacific, which connects the northern Middle West with 
Washington, Oregon and northern California, operates 
lorries, buses and a telephone company. The Southern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific between them control the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, which supplies refrigerated 
railway wagons for the transport of perishable commodities. 
All these are sources of revenue not generally available to 
railways in the East. 


S if this were not enough, in recent years the western 
A railways have begun to derive increasing earnings from 
the development of natural resources on the land which the 
government gave them to encourage the opening of the 
West. There has always been some income of this kind. 
For example, the Union Pacific owns the Union Pacific Coal 
Company, one of the largest producers west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the Northern Pacific gets profits from 
timberlands. But the big difference has been made by the 
discovery of oil. 

The Union Pacific, for instance, owns a substantial 
amount of oil-bearing land next to its goods yards at the 
Los Angeles and Long Beach harbours, and also in the 
Rangeley Field, in Colorado. In 1957, the company made 
a net profit of some $29.1 million from oil and gas ; in 1958, 
the recession in the oil industry presumably contributed to 


. the drop in the company’s income from non-railway sources. 


The Santa Fe also has an oil and gas affiliate, Chanslor- 
Western Oil Development Company, which in the past 
decade has contributed over $6 million a year in dividends 
to the parent firm. Just in the past few years, the Northern 
Pacific has joined the “ oil railroads,” as a result of the 
discoveries in the Williston Basin of North Dakota and 
Montana. 

The Southern Pacific earns, so far, only a relatively small 
income from oil royalties and direct production ; it came 
to $3.6. million in 1957. In 1955 the railway launched an 
8-year programme of exploration on its extensive holdings 
of land in- the hope of increasing its oil revenues. But three 
years ago the Southern Pacific made history by becoming 
the first American railway to enter the business of providing 
oil pipelines. Facilities have been built along the Southern 
Pacific’s rights of way from El Paso, Texas, and Los 
Angeles, to Arizona and eastern California and from San 
Francisco to Reno, Nevada, and adjoining communities. 
Valuable additional income comes from these operations. 

Such developments have sharply increased the non- 
Operating income of the western systems, and have helped 
to stabilise their total earnings. The income of the Union 
Pacific which is not derived from railway operations has 
doubled since 1945. For the Southern Pacific it has nearly 
trebled. Since, in addition, it is still possible to operate a 
railway profitably in the West, it is not surprising that the 
transcontinental passenger fares better west of Chicago, and 
that railway presidents differ about the seriousness of the 
industry’s maladies and their cure depending upon whether 
they come from the flourishing West or the care-worn East. 
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Generating Protection 


HE delays in announcing decisions on this year’s wool 

tariff quota and on the plea of the electrical industry 
for restrictions on imports of heavy equipment may, of. 
course, only be to save the President embarrassment while 
Mr Macmillan is in Washington. But they suggest that the 
implications of the decisions are being considered carefully 
et the White House. It is hoped that the outcome may be 
some alleviation of the present wool quota’s discrimination 
against Britain and for electrical equipment the substitution 
of a case by case approach, which in effect prevails at 
present, for a general ruling against imports. In some ways, 
however, the latter might be preferred by the British indus- 
try ; it would then at least know for certain that it was 
useless to compete. 

Meanwhile the American industry is using the delay to 
attack from every angle, while the case for foreign imports 
has been put best by the Tennessee Valley Authority, well 
accustomed to answering criticism, although this is usually 
of its alleged extravagance. On this occasion it was 
defending itself for having ordered a huge steam turbo- 
generator from C. A. Parsons and Company of England. 
The delivered price will be $12 million compared with 
nearly $18 million bid by two American firms, a differential 
which far exceeds both the advantages legally allowed to 
American suppliers and the cost of higher wage rates in 
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the United States. The TVA invited foreign-bids for this 


project because it was disturbed at the sharp rise in the 
prices of American generators—over 50 per cent since 1951 
compared with an average rise in wholesale prices of 5 per 
cent. It is this, of course, coupled with the stepped-up 
efforts of the exporters, which explains why foreign electrical 
m<siufacturers have been increasingly successful in breaking 
into the American market. And their success explains why 
American manufacturers have been protesting with increas- 
ing heat, even though imports, whether of electrical products 
in general or of heavy equipment, are still infinitesimal 
compared with either total American output or American 
exports of such goods. 

The plea for restrictions on imports is based on the threat 
to the national security of being dependent on foreign sup- 
pliers ; if this plea, almost-impossible to justify, is accepted, 
a flood of similar demands is likely, especially since the new 
compulsory quotas on oil imports are also officially excused 
on the same grounds. With unemployment causing so much 
concern it is certainly difficult for the Administration to 
resist such demands. But the need to resist and to set a 
good example to other countries is underlined by the con- 
cern being caused by the deficit in the American balance of 
payments and the fall in American exports. One remedy 
for this is obviously to press for relaxations of restrictions 
against American imports, such as Britain has already con- 
ceded, now that the world is no longer suffering from an 
acute shortage of dollars. 





Pacific Comet 


head, higher than in 26 other states. 
Sugar production is the island’s main 
source of income, with the pineapple 





bes fiftieth, and probably the last, 
star to appear on the American 
flag is arriving with the speed of the 
comet which the new state of Hawaii 
resembles. In the end it took only two 
days—after forty years of effort—for 
Congress to approve statehood for the 
eight inhabited islands, 2,000 miles 
from the mainland, and the tail of 
volcanic reefs and atolls which 
stretches another 1,500 miles across the 
Pacific ocean. The Midways and one 
or two other outlying islets, such as 
Palmyra and Kingman Reef, are not 
included in the new state. 

The President has already signed the 
Bill, but from now on things will move 
more slowly: the people of Hawaii 
must themselves agree to accept state- 
hood—a foregone conclusion—and 
must approve the boundaries and other 
provisions in the Act ; they must also 
select candidates for the various new 
elective offices in a primary election 
and then vote for two United States 
Senators, one Representative and a 
Governor ; finally the President must 
proclaim that Hawaii has officially 
become a state. All this cannot be 
accomplished before the end of June, 
and in fact is not likely to be completed 
until the late summer. This may 
comfort the flag makers a little, for 
they will be able to sell for use on one 
Fourth of July at least some of the 


49-star flags on which they have been 
working since Alaska was admitted last 
winter. 

When the Hawaiian members. of 
Congress arrive in Washington there 
will be 100 Senators permanently and 
437 Representatives until after the re- 
distribution following the 1960 Census. 
The western influence in Congress will 
again be enhanced as it was when the 
Alaskan members arrived. There is a 
possibility that one of the new mem- 
bers may be of Asian descent; this 
would strengthen the international 
impact of the granting of full equality 
to Hawaiians, 75 per cent of whom are 
non-white, a demonstration that the 
United States is genuinely opposed to 
racial discrimination. 

The main. benefit which the 
Hawaiians themselves are obtaining 
from statehood is the right to run their 
own affairs. It is one for which they 
are fully equipped—well educated, 
politically-minded, with good news- 
papers and three television stations, 
and self-supporting at a high level of 
living. Unlike under-developed Alaska, 
Hawaii’s new status is imposing neither 
new demands on the federal govern- 
ment nor new tax burdens on the 
island’s own inhabitants. There are 
about 600,000 Hawaiians, enough for 
the available land but not too many, 
with an annual income of $1,821 a 


industry a close second. But the tourist 
trade, based on the perfect tropical 
climate, the beautiful scenery and 
vegetation, and the lovely beaches, is 
coming up fast and seems certain to 
be stimulated by the speed and cheap- 
ness of travel in the jet age. Hawaii’s 
prosperity is also helped by the fact 
that the islands are at the hub of trans- 
Pacific communications of all kinds. 
Industry, particularly in the service 
trades, is developing in the islands. 
One thing they lack which Alaska has 
—mineral wealth—and in one thing 
they resemble Alaska; the federal 
government’s huge defence installations 
are an essential element in the 
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Here, without fuss or ostentation, 
isthe essence of what a car should be. 
As the months go by, its qualities 
continue to impress you. They result from 


the carefulness of Rover engineering. 


th ROVER YO 


is d rewarding car to own 


In addition to the 90, price £1538.17.0 including P.T., the Rover range 
includes the 2-litre 60, the 75 and 105 models, all with improved 
appearance and technical specification; and of course the new 3-Litre, 
which is available with fully automatic transmission. 


ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE & DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON W.I 
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The Conservative Political Centre, an intellectually indepen- 
dent institution, which since the war has set a lively pace in 


constructive political thought, announces its 


200th publication 


The Responsible Society 


By the ‘One Nation’ Group of Members of Parliament 
TWO SHILLINGS AND omeenes 
q Listed here are a few of the many distinguished authors, 
Conservative and non-Conservative, whose work has been 
published in the other 199. A catalogue will be sent on request. 


Conservative Political Centre 


352 SMITH SQUARE - LONDON SWI 
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Museum on Show 


_ FROM.A CORRESPONDENT IN BALTIMORE 


HOUGH it has wealth and tradition, Baltimore is not 

renowned for its support of the arts.. Its symphony 
orchestra suffers from recurrent financial crises, its voters 
have rejected proposals for enlarging its treasury of ancient 
and medieval art, the Walters Gallery, and a well-known 
playwright recently called it the worst show town east of the 
Mississippi. But the thirty-year-old Baltimore Museum of 
Art flourishes on a small budget and is becoming a powerful 
force in the community, mainly because it has made art 
chic and museum membership a distinction. Mrs Breeskin, 
who has directed it for seventeen years, believes that an art 
gallery must create its audience and carry it along through 
educational and missionary work. 

In the past decade the museum has acquired three new 
wings and more than $5 million worth of pictures and art 
objects from benefactors, and has supplemented its income 
and its paid staff by encouraging people to belong to it and 
to do voluntary work. Its chief emphasis is on recent and 
contemporary movements, which has given it the support 
of the younger and more progressive Baltimoreans, though 
its collections cover most periods and cater to other tastes. 
Financially the museum is in a far weaker position than 
museums in other American cities of comparable size. The 
municipality gives it $220,000 a year, which pays for salaries 
and maintenance. From other sources it receives $107,000 ; 
$44,000 of this comes in the form of dues from 4,200 
members , who pay from $1,000 a year for corporate 
members to $5 a year for associates. Benefits vary accord- 
ing to the type of membership, but generally include free 
copies of publications, cheap tickets to museum events, 
invitations to the museum’s annual ball and to the twice- 
monthly members’ evenings, the use of a members’ room 
supplied with art periodicals, the right to call on the staff for 
professional advice, and so on. Members also attend, for a 
small fee, the “museum mornings,” a series of weekly 
lectures with an attendance of about 275. 

The museum puts on an average of one exhibition a week ; 
this imposes a heavy burden on the staff of four curators, 
one of whom is also the director, and one of whom is 
occupied by the educational programme. Most of the 
remaining 48 employees are guards, caretakers and setre- 
taries, though Mrs Breeskin attributes the smooth handling 


of the many exhibitions to the work of a designer and a small ~ 


but efficient staff, who lay out the displays. Part-time 
teachers are engaged for the self-sustaining art classes. 
Perhaps the most forceful volunteer help comes from the 
Women’s Committee, whose 32 members find their position 
anything but a sinecure, and who are chosen without regard 
to Baltimore’s rather rigid social structure. The committee 
organises the annual ball, held in the museum itself, which 
is the city’s liveliest social function and brings in new 
members, . The women also run the dramatic evenings, 
generally of ballet, held in the museum’s pleasant little 
theatre, and the profitable gallery where modern pictures 
are available for rent or for sale at prices which younger 
collectors can afford, The committee is also responsible for 
the programmes for young people ; a hundred or so meet 
twice a month and for a nominal subscription of $1 a year 
enjoy lectures, demonstrations and refreshments, while 
becoming interested enough (the committee hopes) to be 
poteritial future members. Another activity which began at 
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the museum and has now spread out into the schools is 
the Young Musicians’ Series, privately organised and 
financed to bring children first-class chamber music. 

On another level, the museum is grateful to a committee 
of artists representing most local groups, which takes upon 
itself the invidious task of choosing the pictures for the 
annual regional art exhibition, and of picking out three local 
artists who are given one-man shows each year. Other com- 
mittees concern themselves with the museum’s finances and 
its architecture, and most of the many corporate members 
were enlisted by a group of male volunteers, 

The museum reaches out into the community in other 
ways. It offers special memberships for art teachers, and 
shows their pupils’ work from time to time. It collaborates 
with the art department of Johns Hopkins University, which 
it adjoins. It gives houseroom to a potters’ guild and other 
craft groups, and cheerfully welcomes displays of commer- 
cial art, modern furniture, first-class photography or spring 
daffodils. At Christmas it is taken over by the garden clubs 
for a show of wreaths and decorations, with suitable music ; 
in summer its pretty rose garden may ring with Beethoven 
quartets or ultra-modern jazz. This catholic approach to 
art, serious and selective but neither grim nor academic, 
has its critics among conservative Baltimoreans but, what- 
ever their feelings about their museum, they have quite 
fallen out of the habit of ignoring it. 


Strategic Bargain 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


F: over seven years, from 1951, soon after the Korean 


outbreak, until mid-1958, the federal government in 
effect “grubstaked” owners of promising deposits of 
strategic minerals. Development loans under the Defence 
Minerals Exploration Act were designed to encourage 
the exploitation of such deposits in order to increase supplies 
of minerals which were needed for military purposes. Loans 
were to be repaid without interest, in the form of royalties 
of 1.5 to § per cent on the value of minerals sold. The 
Attorney General, Mr Rogers, has now reported that this 
was one of the best investments ever made by the United 
States. New deposits of ore proved under the programme 
are worth an estimated $494 million ; the owners have 
already taken out $51 million worth of these ores, and the 
government has already been repaid $2,500,000 out of the 
$21 million it actually advanced. Mr Rogers has said that 
most of the rest will be repaid, too ; and that in any event 
“the deposits (found) represent a vast stockpile in the ground 
available in case of defence or civilian needs.” 

About two-thirds of the money went to develop deposits 
of copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, and uranium, There were 
nearly 4,000 applications, of which 1,169 were actually 
approved although about half were later cancelled without 
actual mining having taken place. Most of the developed 
mines are in the West. The government spent about 
$8 million in administration and inspecting properties 
on which a loan was asked so the total cost approaches 
$30 million—still a bargain, says Mr Rogers. The 85th 
Congress passed a successor Act in August, 1958. This pro- 
vides for similar loans, but they must be repaid with interest, 
are limited to $250,000 for any one mining development, 
and the owner must have been unable to enlist private 
capital as well. 
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Central Africa’s Troubles 


“FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Wednesday 


MID the gloom overhanging Central Africa two 
A glimmers of hope shone this week. First was the fact 
that as almost the last act in his term as governor of 
Northern Rhodesia, Sir Arthur Benson, without having 
declared a state of emergency, was steering Northern 
Rhodesia up to polling day on March 2oth in the first 
general election in Central Africa where the African vote is 
playing a significant part. And the second was the remark- 
able response which Salisbury Africans in their thousands 
gave Mr Garfield Todd when the former Southern 
Rhodesian premier tore the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment’s Unlawful Organisations Bill to shreds—but went 
on to paint a bright picture of the Federation’s potential 
future. 

Nevertheless, gloom lay heavily on all three territories. 
In Nyasaland the toll of deaths declined, curfews were 
relaxed slightly and the Zulu-descended Chief Angoni 
advised the tribesmen to co-operate with the government. 
But no government, British or Rhodesian, gave any sign of an 
imaginative and positive statement about the protectorate’s 
future calculated to dissuade Africans from entering a pro- 
longed state of sullenness towards authority which could do 
more lasting harm than brief violence. The minister of state 
for the colonies, Lord Perth, moved through Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia almost, it seemed, in carpet ‘slippers ; 
after the noisy progress of his parliamentary predecessor, 
Mr Stonehouse, on his fact finding mission, Lord Perth was 
determined to give any dogs that remained sleeping the 
chance to lie. Advocates of the plan for a British parliamen- 
tary commission to tour Nyasaland have lost ground here; 
local journals have attacked the scheme because they suspect 
British members of parliament of the base motive of suggest- 
ing the trip merely to gather more ammunition for election 
speeches, And while the officials delay in announcing the 
new Nyasaland constitution, Mr Wellington Chirwa, the 
last Nyasaland African: of any stature left undetained, has 
affirmed that the terms he would accept are identical with 
those of Dr Banda: an overwhelming African majority in 
the legislative council and consequent secession from the 
Federation, So the hopes of those who thought they could 
put Dr Banda out of their minds and negotiate more happily 
with Mr Chirwa appear to be smashed. 

In: Northern Rhodesia, one step ahead in having a new 
constitution, doubt persisted until this week whether it 
would be allowed to work. Would the 7,617 Africans who 
had registered as voters after the imaginative sales campaign 
by the government go in the end to the polls ? Looking on 
this 25 per cent of the electorate as the most important part 
in terms of significant constitutional advance, Sir Arthur 
Benson gave them cottonwool treatment ; as soon as the 
extremists of the break-away Zambia African National Con- 
gress showed signs of physically carrying out their threats 
to stop African voters from polling, he arrested the Zambia 


leaders under normal powers. He has not copied the treat- 
ment given to the 750 Congress leaders arrested in Nyasa- 
land and Southern Rhodesia ; the Zambia detainees have 
merely been moved to areas away from their homes with 
orders to report to the police once a week. But a bigger 
threat to the working of the governor’s constitution has been 
made by the United Federal party, with Sir Roy Welensky’s 
full backing (and backing is hardly the word since the 
Federal prime minister has been well to the fore in this 
manceuvre). His party’s objective is to win sixteen of the 
twenty seats contested so that it could dominate the thirty- 
strong legislative council which now contains only six official 
members. If they win only fourteen elected seats, their 
announced intention is to force the governor to accept their 
choices for two nominated seats, under the threat that other- 
wise they will use their large holding to make the constitu- 
tion unworkable. This manceuvre is the culminating move: 
in a long war between Sir Roy Welensky and the Colonial 
Office. If Sir Roy wins, the British Government will lose 
some of its powers in Northern Rhodesia before the tables 
are even set out for the 1960 constitutional talks. 

Sir Roy Welensky himself, conducting a typically fighting 
campaign and striking out at Ghana, Mr Todd and the 
“poison gas ” of Mr Fenner Brockway, looked to his hoped- 
for sixteen-member majority and added ominously in a 
speech at Lusaka that “it would be a very brave governor 
who would overrule them. He would soon be looking for 
another job.” Growing pressure among United Federal 
party spokesmen for federalising the police force—a move 
which would be anathema to the African population—points 
to a major clash between the British and the Federal govern- 
ments, and it is a clash which Sir Roy’s. provocative words 
and his party’s attitude to the Northern Rhodesian constitu- 
tion can only hasten. 

But perhaps it is in Southern Rhodesia that the gloom 
lies most thickly. The Unlawful Organisations Bill which 
seeks to outlaw permanently the four African Congresses in 
central Africa has come under a mighty fusillade from the 
most dignified sentries of liberty : the Anglican archbishop 
has called it an “echo of the Hitler regime ”; the Salisbury 
bar has attacked it on nine legal grounds as “ an encroach- 
ment upon the right of free association ”;.and Mr Garfield 
Todd has said it will bring Southern Rhodesia into con- 
tempt with other Commonwealth members. Nevertheless, 
while they have extracted some changes, members of parlia- 
ment seem determined to press through a bill which 
empowers police to search without warrant and arrest with- 
out evidence ; a bill, moreover, whose validity is not to be 
tested in a court of law and which empowers magistrates to 
pass five-year prison sentences. Another bill to discipline 
Africans in the reserves is in. prospect. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead declared in justification that existing public order 
and native affairs legislation was inadequate to deal with 
congress agitation and that “had we waited another three 
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probably ending in riot here.” Legal critics suggest that 
any inadequacy lay in the skill of the prosecutors, not in 
the laws. ! 

Another detention bill introduced this week, which 
Sir Edgar has indicated he may use to keep 250 Congress 
detainees imprisoned for up to five years without 
trial, will obscure vital questions which could only come 
out in a court trial of the Congress leaders: how far 
advanced was Congress (to quote the fearsome preamble to 
the Unlawful Organisations Bill) in its “ malicious and 
wicked campaign for usurping the functions of govern- 
ment”? And was a declaration of emergency in conse- 
quence necessary and justified ? 

Preoccupied with all this repressive legislation, Southern 
Rhodesian members of parliament have had little time to 
suggest positive measures to heal the deep racial wounds 
inflicted by the present troubles. They have made passing 
reference to new industrial conciliation and apprentices bills 
which will help to advance the Africans through multi- 
racial unions and better technical training ; but they have 
shown no realisation that all races, jolted out of complacency 
or apathy, were fleetingly in a mood to accept new ideas. 


- 


ta is the probable explanation of Mr Todd’s remark- 
able triumph on Monday. He had seen what can almost 
be called the hunger of the Africans of Southern Rhodesia 
for urgent and constructive thought and the sudden accept- 
ance of this among many ordinary Europeans. While Sir 
Roy Welensky was speaking without much more than his 
usual urgency about the need to remove social “ pinpricks,” 
Mr Todd called for a “ massive and immediate ” ending of 
the colour bar in the government sphere. While three gov- 
ernment members failed to get a hearing from the hostile 
crowd in a Salisbury African township, 6,000 Africans came 
a dozen miles to hear Mr Todd speak and applauded him 
continually. 

What he said to them was hardly new by objective 
analysis, He confessed that he had not done enough when 
he was premier ; he said he loved the country and trusted 
its Africans and that it had such a rich potential that no 
European need ever fear African economic competition. 
* Rolling up his sleeves and leaving the microphones far 
behind him, he said that the country must plan advances 
in days, not months. He gave out confidence by almost 
echoing Franklin Roosevelt’s words: “ There’s nothing to 
fear but fear itself.” He inspired trust, paradoxically, because 
he confessed to selfish motives, that he wanted to save all 
the possibilities of Rhodesia and he saw that this could only 
be done by implementing partnership without delay. 

Franklin Roosevelt was already president when he spoke 
of the spectre of fear. Mr Todd is the leader of a party 
without parliamentary representation. Whether his United 
Rhodesia party can next month be given greatly renewed 
life in Southern Rhodesia by being absorbed into the new 
Central Africa party; whether Sir John Moffat, the 
Northern Rhodesian leader of the Central Africa party, can 
get elected to the legislative council and gather about him 
a large enough voting block to influence territorial politics ; 
whether they, together, can inspire Sir Roy Welensky and 
Sir Edgar Whitehead with some of their urgency for drastic 
reform ; these are three questions upon which the future 
of the Federation may now chiefly depend. 
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months, trying to enforce old laws and taking no action 
beyond those laws, we would have had civil disobedience, 


France Swings Back 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


OCAL elections usually arouse only local interest. The 
French municipal elections, held over the last two 
Sundays, were an exception to this rule. They provided the 
first nation-wide test of public opinion since that strange 
autumn of last year when Frenchmen overwhelmingly 
endorsed General de Gaulle’s return to power and supplied 
him with a neo-gaullist Assembly. The test is not only the 
first ; it is also the last for a very long time to come. 

The spell is over. The results can now be interpreted 
in purely rational terms. This time Frenchmen did not go 
to the polls under the shadow of civil war. And the stronger 
their former hopes, the bigger their disappointment now. 
Six months after the referendum, four months after the 
general election, many people seem to have discovered that 
the new regime has no magic panaceas ; the Algerian war 
goes on and it now has to be paid for, as the budget last 
Christmas caused them painfully to realise. The outcome 
was easily predictable: the neo-Gaullist UNR, which last 
year benefited from the desire for a change, has suffered a 
setback ; the Communists have staged a_ spectacular 
recovery. The tide has begun to turn. 

Comparisons between votes are difficult. Municipal 
elections are held throughout the country. Under the pre- 
vious electoral law the majority system with two ballots (the 
winning list getting all the seats on the council) applied only 
in villages and towns of less than 9,000 inhabitants. Largely 
in order to get rid of communist councillors, the majority 
system has now been extended to all the towns with a 


_ population of up to. 120,000 people. Naturally, the smaller 


the place the greater is the influence on the result of parish 
pump politics and the personality of the mayor. But in 
bigger towns, and particularly in the thirteen largest cities 
where proportional representation did apply, the vote had 
a more general political character. Detailed comparisons 
are thus ruled out by the change in the voting system and 
the confusion of labels and coalitions in the second round. 
Yet the general trend can be discerned. 


HE UNR is the main victim of the changing mood. Its 
setback is uneven ; it is less pronounced in Paris than in 

the provinces. The fact that the party is a new one without 
strong local traditions cannot explain the phenomenon. 
When the Gaullist Rally was created, it scored a tremendous 
success in the municipal elections of 1947 and became, for 
a while, the biggest party in France. Last year the gaullist 
wave was of similar proportions. Now the come-down is 
particularly striking for the men who played an active part 
in the change of regime last May. M. Soustelle has had to 
give up his hope of succeeding M. Herriot as mayor in 
Lyons. M. Neuwirth and Colonel “ Leatherneck ” 
Thomazo, both of Algerian fame, were deserted by the bulk 
of their electors in Saint Etienne and Bayonne respectively. 
Older parties, like the conservative Independents or even 
the MRP, reaped some advantage from the gaullist losses. 
The Socialists fared well in some of their strongholds, like 
Lille and Marseilles. Elsewhere they have in many cases 
profited from second round coalitions. It has even been 
suggested that the Socialist party has inherited the Radicals’ 
chameleon-like skill in contracting alliances on both left and 
right (with only two councillors out of 37, the Socialists 
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have managed to wrest frem the Communists the post of. 
mayor of Le Havre). But, on balance, the Socialist party 
is rather on the losing side. It is the Communists who have 
come out best in this poll. 

The non-communist opposition was too weak and waver- 
ing to capture the mood of discontent ; the Communists 
may rightly claim that they are the strongest anti-gaullist 
party. They will now have fewer local councillors in the 
country as a whole. Where proportional representation has 
been abandoned, they have often been driven out of the 
council by a “ national ” coalition. But in some places they 
have managed to get the majority vote and all the seats. 
What is more important, they have recovered their old voting 
strength. The red belt of Paris is redder than ever. In 
most places the Communists obtained.as many votes as in 
1953 (the date of the last municipal election) and in some 
even more. Last year’s partial eclipse is over. On this 
showing, at any rate, one Frenchman in four would again 
vote communist at a general election. 

M. Thorez can draw yet another comforting conclusion: 
the Communists are coming out of isolation. Popular dis- 
content and the electoral system have, in some instances, 
pushed the Socialists into their arms. There were about 
fifty “popular front” alliances between Communists, 
Socialists, small left-wing groups and, occasionally, Radicals. 
In most cases, the coalition polled roughly as many votes 
in the second ballot as its component parts had done in the 
first. Even in the northern towns of Tourcoing and Douai, 
which were the exception to this rule, the loss was not very, 
heavy. Many popular front alliances failed because they 
provoked the defence mechanism of the Right and drove 
many conservative abstainers to the polls. The significant 
fact remains that, despite the warnings of M. Mollet (him- 
self elected mayor of Arras by Catholic votes), the bulk of 
socialist voters did not hesitate to mix their ballots with the 
Communists wherever a common list was presented. Nine 
months of gaullist rule have achieved more than years of 
communist efforts. 


IE immediate political impact of the changed mood will 
be small. The constitution makers of last year insured 
agamst swings of the pendulum. The president has wide 
powers. There may be no fresh popular vote for years ; the 
creation of “substitutes ” for deputies drastically reduces 
the scope for by-elections. The new local councillors will be 
‘called next month to elect the Senate. The extension of 
majority voting will prevent the new Senate from being too 
tilted to the left. It may be less “ gaullist” than the 
Assembly, but it will not be a real counterpoise. And in 
any case parliament has now much less importance. 

One paradoxical result of the municipal elections will be 
to strengthen still further the general’s control over the neo- 
gaullist deputies of the lower chamber. The UNR must 
now be even more frightened of a dissolution which would 
force it to face the verdict of the people. On the other hand, 
the ruling circles cannot remain unaffected by such un- 
mistakable signs of the changing .political temperature (a 
recent opinion poll shows that only 55 per cent of the people 
still have confidence in the government). There may be 
pressure on the general to introduce some midre popular 
measures. But the tests will no longer be electoral or parlia- 
mentary. It will be necessary to watch the factories and 
trade unions carefully to see whether the Fifth Republic is 
not slowly heading for a clash with a popular front. 
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Cyprus Settles Down 
FROM OUR rr. IN NICOSIA 


F anyone had any lingering doubts whether Eoka was a 
I popular and patriotic movement these must surely 
have been dispelled after the public acclamation, indeed the 
near-apotheosis, of Colonel Grivas, even amongst moderate 
Greeks who secretly deplored the savage excesses of Eoka. 
Amid the constant invocation of the glories of 1821 during 
recent days there has been an extraordinary self-deception 
and a remarkable capacity to call black white which suggests 
that some Cypriots could yet be most malleable material for 
trained communist propagandists. 

And the trouble about 1821 and all that is that so many 
Cypriot nationalists seem still to live and think ideologically 
in terms of that era. Thus, for example, Grivas himself has 
announced that the Cyprus Communist party “is isolated. 
Youth have turned their back on it and many old members 
have abandoned it.” This utterance almost coincided with 
the disclosure by one of the island’s' leading Communists 
that the underground membership of Akel (the Communist 
party) had reached nearly 7,000—the highest since 1946. 
(The figure may not be exact but there is no reason to 
believe it has been. deliberately falsified.) Undercover 
membership appreciably increased at those times when the 
leftwing was the special victim of Eoka savagery. Ironic- 
ally, perhaps, no one has done more to produce a situation 
which will breed communism than the right-wing Grivas. 


‘JT now that he has vanished from the scene the dust is 

beginning to settle, and Cypriots are facing the task of 
carrying out in ten months, in collaboration with the British 
administration, constitutional changes which in other 
colonies have taken years or even decades. They do so 
with a deep inner uneasiness that the often blame-worthy 
British will soon no longer be there to blame. Yet on the 
credit side there is much to be grateful for. Already the 
emergency is virtually at an end ; Eoka has been practically 
disbanded and most of its arms surrendered ; Grivas has left 
the island without disturbance, proclaiming his allegiance 
to Archbishop Makarios; the archbishop himself has 
matured in statesmanship and his supremacy over the pro- 
enosis faction is complete ; a transitional committee has 
already got into its stride, meeting twice a week ; and before 
the month is out a council of ministers will meet. It is an 
impressive record of political and administrative achieve- 
ment for which the Governor himself, and also Archbishop 
Makarios and Dr Kutchuk, deserve much credit. But at 
the same time there is a slightly honeymoonish flavour about 
it all and only a fool would disregard the dangers which lie 
ahead. There are still three latent sources of conflict: 
Greeks and Turks might get at loggerheads again, the 
Right and the Left could clash, and the Greek nationalists 
might fall out amongst themselves, 

On balance, the Greeks are probably ahead of the Turks 
in their thinking about the new situation, but then the line 
that “we can get on with the Turks if only the British 
won't interfere ” has always been a facile Greek argument. 
Meanwhile the Turks are doggedly sticking to the concept 
of separation in all things, and though partition as a consti- 
tutional formula has been renounced, the idea of partition is 
an unconscionable time dying. Thus the Turks are still 
bent on a policy of economic apartheid bolstered by aid 
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Today, a spreading yellow stain: advancing, 
enlarging, flowing together, smouldering 
under the desert sun. Tomorrow—if not 
extinguished—a searing, consuming flame, 
flying on the breast of the wind, fiercer by 
far than the ever-burning fires of Baba 
Gurgur in Irak, a plague borne on a thousand 
million wings. 

From time immemorial, the desert locust 
(Schistocerca gregaria FORSK.) has scourged, 
year by year, a vast sweep of Africa and 
Asia. Through bitter centuries, men of many 
tongues have watched helplessly and with- 
out hope as the greenness was stripped from 
the earth. 

Today the battle is being fought on more 
equal terms—and with mounting success. 
By international co-operation.. By swift 
action based on shared information and 
intelligence. By the use of the most advanced 


you can be sure of 
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Flame in the far desert 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 


and powerful insecticides science has to 
offer, such as aldrin and dieldrin, developed 
by Shell. 


Aldrin, spread before the advancing, 
wingless hoppers, has been used successfully 
in many locust-infested areas of the world. 
Now, dieldrin—most persistent and versa- 
tile of modern insecticides—is being 
employed in a new technique which reduces 
both transportation and handling costs. 
Applied at extremely low application rates 
as a vegetation drift spray through a simple 
attachment to the exhaust pipe of a light 
vehicle, it has obtained high kills over 
periods of up to 36 days or more after only 
one treatment. Dieldrin retains its toxicity 
over long periods: this important Shell in- 
secticide can wait for the fire to reach it to 
be extinguished. 





















dieldrin 


Powerful against the Desert Locust, powerful 
against the vectors of malaria and other 
insects which carry disease to man, powerful 
against the grasshopper plagues of South 
America. Such is dieldrin, one of the six 
pesticides developed by Shell for world-wide 
use. Between them, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, 
Phosdrin, D-D and Nemagon control virtually 
every major pest. Whatever Shell —does, 
Shell does well. 
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For further information apply to your Shell Company 
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Man with a spray 


Car of tomorrow .. . inspiration on a crumpled envelope, canteen 
scribbled. 

Developed beneath the cold white light of the drawing office, 
drafted and redrafted, scrapped and started again . . . a flight of fancy 
which may one day finalise on the world’s highways—or in the waste- 
paper basket; in a forgotten file—or a hundred thousand garages. 
Here today may be tomorrow’s star of the showrooms . . . and, as 
such, a shining example of the use’of many SKell industrial chemicals, 
particularly ketones. 

Shell ketones—methyl isobutyl ketone, methyl ethyl ketone, 
acetone and diacetone alcohol—are important constituents of high 


you can be sure of 
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performance lacquers, such as nitrocellulose, vinyl—and acrylic, the 
latest development in high gloss spray-finishes for car bodies. They 
also find many other applications in industry, ranging from extraction 
processes for drugs, pharmaceuticals and perfumes, to the manu- 
facture of synthetic resins, plastics and rubber accelerators. Ketones 
are nothing if not versatile. Yet they represent only one section in the 
list of chemicals currently manufactured by Shell to serve world 
industry. If you have a process involving the use of industrial 
chemicals . . . solvents, intermediates, detergents, plastics, resins, 
synthetic rubber . . . think in terms of Shell. It’s pretty certain Shell 
can serve you. And whatever Shell does, Shell does well. 


shell Ketones 

























Even in the Drawing Office 
Shell chemicals can play a part—as 
solvents in the fixative spray used by the 
designer. In car production itself, Shell 
chemicals are already extensively used in 
tyre manufacture (Cariflex Shell-made 
rubber and Shell hydrocarbon solvents); 
in hydraulic brake fluids (glycols, glycol 
ethers and polyglycols); in anti-freeze 
(ethylene glycol) ; in body-trim and fittings 
(Shell plastics and solvents). Even the con- 
crete of your garage floor may be protec- 
ted by an Epikote resin-based paint. The 
Shell chemicals service is many-sided ; ask 
your Shell Company for full information. 


chemicals 


‘A One of a series of international advertisements issued by 
The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 

(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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from Ankara ; while a local trade boycott of Greek mer- 
chants is still tightly in force. Further disturbing signs of 
Turkish separatism may appear in the work of the com- 
mittee which is to work out the new constitution in detail. 
The London agreement is vague or incomplete in many 
respects, and this plainly may lead to at best hard bargaining 
and at worst acrimonious controversy. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the Turks will be extremely legalistic in 
claiming their minority rights. 

The direct danger from the Left is still not an immediate 
one, but in the long term the Right-Left conflict will be the 
biggest issue in the island. For the present, the left wing 
is still content to support Archbishop Makarios in the 
interests of unity—and the archbishop for his part is obvi- 
ously not prepared to cross swords with them. Whatever he 
may think about them privately he has almost gone out of 
his way not to ruffle their susceptibilities. The first issue 
between them may arise in the coming week over the 
appointment of ministers to the new ministerial council. 
Will, for éxample, Archbishop Makarios select Mr Zhiartides 
as minister of labour, as many non-communists have advo- 
cated ? A lot might depend on this decision. 

A more serious possibility, however, is that the Greek 
right wing may spilt into factions, now that the bogey of 
British rule is almost removed. Already there are all the 
ominous signs of lobbying for office and manceuvring for 
position. By the end of March, when the names of the first 
ministers are announced, Archbishop Makarios will .have 
made quite a lot of enemies. These incipient right-wing 
rivalries could play beautifully into the hands of the Com- 
munists. “ We are not ambitious just now about portfolios, 
but we shall watch the right wing squabble amongst them- 
selves over the fruits of office—and then step in,” was the 
frank confession of one leading member of the communist 
hierarchy in the island. 

On all sides today, from the Gaveinds to Grivas, there 
are insistent calls to maintain the spirit of the “ Zurich 
miracle.” If the same spirit of good will is maintained 
Cyprus can yet have a golden future ; if not, it is hard to see 
how the new republic can avoid serious trouble. 





The German Presidency 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the postwar occupation of Germany began, most 
people assumed that it would take some time for an 
adequate number of political leaders to emerge in Germany. 
The political and racial emigration of the thirties, and the 
prodigious losses of the war—some 5,750,000 dead and over 
two million missing—were convincing enough explanations. 
At the same time it was conjectured that many potential 
leaders were still trying to find their political bearings in the 
post-Nazi world, and that some, with fewer scruples, were 
simply waiting to identify the band waggon. 

Occupation has since evolved into alliance. The Federal 
and the Democratic republics have come into being. Yet for 
ten years or more the German political establishments have 
been manned largely by the same persons, and few promising 
newcomers have caught the public eye. Herr Ulbricht, it 
used to be put about until quite recently, would retire from 
the eastern scene as soon as Dr Adenauer made a like move 
in the west. But such a simultaneous exeunt no longer seems 
likely. Nor, for that matter, is there any immediate prospect 
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of even one of these untiring protagonists vanishing into 
the wings, 

Undoubtedly, it is in western Germany that the dearth 
of leaders of quality is the more acutely felt. In the authori- 
tarian east German state, enough of the kind of functionaries 
required to keep things running are either at hand or being 
systematically schooled. In democratic western Germany, 
where civic standards are set higher, the pool of reserve 
leaders, which ought by now to be numerously and variously 


_ Stocked, is very poorly populated. And this at a moment 


when the Federal Republic, obviously about to undergo a 
period of intensifying strain, is especially in need of men 
of fresh vision and new ideas. 

Just how short western Germany is of leaders of undis- 
puted stature is to be seen in the fumblings after a successor 
to Professor Theodor Heuss, the first president of the 
Federal Republic. By general consent, President Heuss has 
set an exemplary precedent. His second five-year term of 
office ends in September. He and most of the persons who 
have a say in the matter have rejected a proposal, which at 
one time Dr Adenauer supported, that the constitution 
should be so amended that the president might be elected for 
a third term. As Professor Heuss himself has pointed out, 
tampering with the constitution to meet the needs of the 


moment is not the way to promote the healthy growth of 
democracy. 


HILE Dr Adenauer, in his characteristically. com- 
WY placent, almost contemptuous, manner went on to 
reckon that he could present as a presidential candidate the 


' worthy but unimpressive leader of his party in the Bunde- 
. Stag, Dr Heinrich Krone, the Social Democrats proclaimed 
. their intention of putting up a really first-class and popular 


man, Professor Carlo Schmid. The Christian Democrats 


, did not hide their consternation. Dr Adenauer promptly 


dropped. Dr Krone, and tried to push the redoubtable 
Dr Erhard into the breach But, backed by a 
large part of industry and much of the Christian 
Democratic Union, who want him to continue his 
good work as minister of economics and be at hand 
to succeed the Chancellor when the time comes, Dr Erhard 
declined the proffered honour, So has Herr Kai-Uwe von 
Hassel, the young chief minister of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
has not yet made much of a name for himself elsewhere in 
the country. So has Dr Eugen Gerstenmaier, the president 
of the Bundestag. In face of these setbacks, and some others, 
the Christian Democrats have now set up a special commit- 
tee to find a candidate. It has been asked to report as soon 
as possible after Easter. Dr Adenauer wants the issue to be 
settled before he leaves Bonn on April 9th for his customary 
spring holiday south of the Alps. 

To all who would like to see democratic practices develop- 
ing stronger roots in Germany, there are several disquieting 
aspects of the search for a president. First and foremost 
is the disclosure it has brought of the Chancellor’s deter- 
mination to present himself in 1961, at the age of 85, for 
another five years of office. As all but a few Germans are 
ready to admit, Dr Adenauer has served his country well 
during the past ten years. But it has long been urged that 
he should be preparing to hand over to somebody else, not 
only in order to introduce some new thinking into the 
quest for solutions to the German problem, but also to lessen 
the administrative dislocation that might well follow his long 
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time, effort, money 


A Stenorette Dictating Machine on your desk would 
save you and your secretary each at least one hour 
daily in dealing with routine correspondence and 
administration. It would clear your desk, give you 
more time to think, leave you free to get on 

with more important matters. 


output, accuracy, convenience 


The Stenorette Dictating Machine takes 25 minutes 
continuous dictation, records telephone calls or 
conferences verbatim, has automatic erase and 

back spacing facilities and plays back instantaneously. 
Transcription speed is controlled to suit every 

typist’s requirements. It increases output, ensures 
accuracy, is light and convenient to carry and 
operate. In fact, it has all the amenities of machines 
costing twice as much. No wonder over 

400,000 Stenorettes are now in daily use. 
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Another highly discouraging feature of the search is the 
extent it has revealed of party and confessional intolerance. 
Since suitable candidates are so scarce, it would have been 
heartening if the Christian Democrats had had the grace 
not only to recognise, as most of them do, that Professor 
Carlo Schmid would make an excellent president, but also 
to let him stand unopposed. How impressive at home and 
abroad such unanimity would have been at this moment, 
and how. timely a stay to socialist prestige. But no: a 
Christian Democrat must be found at all costs, and he must 


be chosen in accordance with the rules of confessional © 


arithmetic, which unalterably. ordain that a Catholic. 
chancellor shall be matched by a Protestant president, or 
vice versa. It is an unedifying spectacle. 


Birthday in Bourguibaland 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TUNIS 


NDEPENDENT Tunisia was three years old on March 2oth. 
I At the “ Victory Congress ” of the Neo-Destour party, 


held a fortnight ago at Sousse to celebrate its twenty-fifth _ 


anniversary, President Habib Bourguiba made a three and 
a half hour progress report to the nation and was given 
a mandate to carry on as unchallenged leader of Tunisia. 
The measure of his present confidence is that he felt strong 
enough to speak bluntly to both France and Egypt and, 


more obscurely but not less firmly, to the Algerian National.» 


Liberation Front (FLN). The accepted London idea of Mr 


Bourguiba as the prisoner of these conflicting forces needs © 


looking at afresh in the light of the Sousse congress. He 
emerges not only as the most securely established head of 
state in the Arab world, but also as a nimble statesman who 
is managing to play a hand of considerable strength from 
positions of weakness. 

He appears to have convinced most of the powers with 
diplomatic missions in Tunis, including Britain and the 


United States, of his value as a potential point of stability | 


in a chaotic Arab world. This he has done by his readiness 
to stand up to President Nasser, work for a Franco-Algerian 
settlement, and deter the FLN from becoming over- 
dependent on Cairo’or the Soviet block or-from attempting 


to extend the war to the whole of the Maghreb. The Souss¢, _ 
congress must have removed any doubts in the outside » 


world about his popular backing in his own country and 
the genuineness of his contempt for the threats of Cairo 
Radio. His audience of local Neo-Destour delegates were 
helpless with merriment when ‘he mimicked the Voice of the 
Arabs accusing him, Bourguiba, of being an imperialist 
tool and declaring that he had no support among the people. 
His power of ridicule is devastating, for instance, when he 
mimes the Arab League politicians cringing under President 
Nasser’s crude efforts to boss the entire Arab world, or 
when he revels in Nasser’s present difficulties in Iraq. Only 
Charlie Chaplin at his greatest could match him for sheer 
technique in this genre. 

The Sousse speech came at a tricky moment in Tunisian 
relations with France and the FLN. The discovery of the 
phone-tapping network in the dovecote of the French 
Embassy and the recent case of hot pursuit by a French 
aircraft across the border were not, as might be imagined, 
the chief causes of embarrassment. President Bourguiba, 
as he explained in the long recital of his struggle, uses such 
incidents to wrest further advantages from the French. With 
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the FLN operating from Tunisian territory, incidents are 
common enough for him to ignore or exploit them as he 
chooses, timing his demonstrations to achieve maximum 
effect.. Sakiet, one almost felt, had been a cheap price to 
pay for the withdrawal of French troops. 

The real embarrassment on this occasion was the mis- 
carriage of some renewed attempt to set discussions going 
between Paris and the FLN. Persistent rumour had it that 
the Algerian “ government ” was going to transfer its head- 
quarters from Cairo to Tunis during the Sousse congress, 
and that this would coincide with soundings for negotiations, 
with President Bourguiba in the role of middleman. The 


_ Algerians, in the event, stayed in Cairo. President de 


Gaulle was osténtatiously otherwise engaged in friendly 
exchanges with the King of Morocco. As a result, Mr 
Bourguiba was broodingly pessimistic about the Algerian 
war and publicly-voiced doubts whether General de Gaulle 
is still master of his Algerian policies. 

This pessimism was doubtless genuine, but almost cer- 
tainly merely tactical. Mr Bourguiba, who, by his own 
confession, has erected empiricism into a system, is quite 
resilient enough to seize any new chance to mediate in 
Algeria if it looks like paying a dividend. Meanwhile he is 
reinsuring against a long war by increasing his own army 
from around 12,000 to 20,000 men—which is clearly meant, 
but. not proclaimed, to be a deterrent to the FLN._ Little- 
publicised incidents between Algerians and Tunisians also 
occur. When necessary, Mr Bourguiba takes firm action, 
to make it clear that, however much his sympathies are with 
the Algerians, he intends to remain master in his own house. 

On the home front, the “ Victory Congress ” tightened up 
the already remarkably efficient party machine. President 
Bourguiba defends this step on the ground that, given the 
size of Tunisia and the state of continuing emergency which 
faces it internationally, only a very disciplined and united 
country can hope: to defend its independence. His critics 
retort that he is so completely i in control that he could easily 
afford a loyal opposition and a freer press. Their other 
reproach is that Mr Bourguiba fails to grapple seriously 
with economic and budgetary problems. It is true that he 
glossed over these majestically in his speech to the party, 
probably in the belief that aid and trade are the logical 
reward for his courageously pro-western policy, and that, 
in a country the size of Tunisia, a little aid goes a long way. 

What President Bourguiba seems to be doing, with 
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prudent calculation, is to replace Tunisia’s dependence on 
France, economically and politically, by a wider partnership 
with .selected countries of the free world. “Trust 
Bourguiba ; he knows best” may not sound a very demo- 
cratic domestic programme to sensitive western ears. But 
to the average Tunisian, in his third year of independence, 
it still probably sounds good enough to be jogging along 
with. 


Russian Diplomats Return 
to Canberra 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


oscow radio says that Australia made the first move 
M to persuade the Russians to send back their diplo- 
matic mission to Canberra. Perhaps that statement is 
intended to restore some of the face lost in 1954 when 
Vladimir Petrov sought asylum (and £A5,000) by defecting 
from his embassy, and when his wife was saved by an 
Australian air hostess and some Darwin police from two 
Russian plug-uglies who were escorting her to Moscow. 
Canberra, on the other hand, is under the impression that 
Mr Firubin, the Soviet deputy foreign minister, made the 
first pass in the recent exchanges. He came as a delegate 
to the meeting of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far. East—which a need for hundreds of 
hotel beds of uniform standard had driven to Broadbeach, 
Queensland. But he found it necessary first to fly to Can- 
berra, a thousand miles out of his way, to say hello to the 
prime minister. In any case, this was not the first time 
the subject had been mentioned. Australian and Russian 
representatives have met at international conferences 
before ; and in 1956, when a large Russian contingent came 
to the Olympic Games in Melbourne, discussions became 
quite serious. But the Hungarian revolt put an end to 
that rapprochement. 

The important question is not who made the first move, 
but who stands to gain more from the return of missions. 
Though Australia treated the Russian withdrawal with 
bland unconcern, it would seem to have a small something 
to gain from the new agreement. The first possibility is 
an increase in trade. This was not discussed by Mr Casey 
and Mr Firubin, but they did agree that expert talks should 
be held later this year. It would be rash, however, to expect 
much to come of these. For one thing, though the presence 
of Russian buyers at Australian wool sales may give a slight 
boost to prices, the Russians have presumably been getting 
all the wool they needed through intermediaries. The other 
reservation is that Australian trade is sewn up in trade 
agreements and import licensing, and it is difficult to see 
where the Russians would get the reciprocity that they 
would expect if they were to buy more from Australia. 

A second possible advantage to Australia from a resump- 
tion of full diplomatic relations is the opportunity for direct 
talks about Antarctica. The Russians established a base in 
Australian Antarctic territory during the International 
Geophysical Year, all in the interests of science of course. 
Now they show no intention of going and see no reason to 
do so, since they do not recognise Australia’s claim to the 
territory and, what is more, know that the United States 
does not recognise it either. Whether the reopening of 
the Canberra embassy will make any difference to this 
attitude seems doubtful. But even if the immediate advan- 
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tages appear small, the return of the diplomatic «missions 
is to be welcomed—at least if the conditions of their return 
(which are a closely guarded secret) will prevent them from 
indulging in more. espionage than is customary. 


Disposing of the Cameroons 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


HE extent and verbosity of the United Nations debate 
* on the future of the Cameroons raise questions that 
were far from being answered when it ended. - The basic 
problem was the old and seemingly simple one of what 
would happen to the caretakers’ daughters when the care- 
takers should cease taking care. Of the various regions put 
under Uno trusteeship agreements, the Cameroons (the 
French sector, and the two British sectors, north and south) 
are the first to be declared ready for independence ; whatever 
arrangements are made for the actual process of freeing 
them will, of course, have extra value as precedents and 
should therefore be 
examined with extra 
care. They were, 
although perhaps not 
always for that reason. 

Since the respec- 
tive caretakers had 
already agreed that 
the regions were 
ready for indepen- 
dence, in theory all 
should have been 
sweetness and re- 
joicing. In fact, the 
swarming acrimony 
shook spirits, rattled 
loudspeakers, ex- 
tended into night 
sessions. Rivalry swirled between and about the three 
groups; big-power pressure, helpful suggestions on 
the part of small powers, oratory from Panama, did 
little but darken waters that were already muddy, When 
the first faint gleams of possible agreement showed against 
a torn horizon the Commission on the Status of Women 
arrived, by dire coincidence, for its regular Uno meeting. 
Hearing that plebiscites by male suffrage only were being 
contemplated, they flung outraged demands for woman 
suffrage into a debate already suffering from an embarrass- 
ment of conflicting choices which must somehow be 
reconciled to the satisfaction of eighty-two nations. The 
spectacle of the unfortunate British delegate having to 
explain toward the end of a fourteen-hour session, just how 
pained he was at not being able to agree with the lady 
delegate from Liberia, was somehow a symbol of the whole 
tangle in which wards, trustees and spectators found 
themselves. 

The French wanted their sector to be freed by January, 
1960, and left then to govern itself ; on the other hand, the 
local premier wanted the French and British portions to be 
merged and the combination admitted to Uno as a new 
member, while another group, with Afro-Asian support, 
clamoured for new elections before independence. The 
British, for their part, suggested that the northern sector, 
becoming free in October, 1960, should then merge with 


- : Continued on page 1083 
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Bigness in Publishing 


UBLISHING is still an industry mainly made up of small 
P units. According to figures collected by The Book- 
seller, there are something over fifteen hundred. British pub- 
lishers of books of all varieties, and the average number of 
new titles (including imports) published by them in 1958 
was -between eight and nine. Twenty-two publishers 
brought out between 35 and 50 new books in that year ; 
37 brought out from 50 to 100; 13 brought out 100 to 
200 ; and just ten brought out over 200 new titles. (This 
excludes book importers and the Stationery. Office, etc.) 
Such figures do not rank the industry in order of turnover, 
however, because, as well as reprints, the sales of titles 
in the back list vary enormously. Moreover, a publisher 


of an &nclyclopedia, or’ a few annual directories, or a small | 


but costly series of connoisseurs’ books, is in quite a 
different Position from a firm that relies mainly on books 
for the “general reader” and rather more on his new 
tithes ait aah Fe” DR Sine: ODE CRE tons 
postwar publishers. 

On the whole, for publishers of this kind, who are the 
main entrépreneurs of new books and authors of literary 


and general interest, it may be said that between 35 and | 


50 books a year are a minimum for keeping. a smart wife, 
a smart car and giving smart parties, It can be done on 


less—by’ an operator with a nose for best-sellers, or by . 


specialists producing books for a known if restricted- market. 
The hazards of the small publisher cam be-seen in. terms 
of Mr Robert Lusty’s estimate, recently given'to the Society 
of Bookmen, that the average tufnover per new title is 
£1,000 and is not economic. Britain produces, on this 
shaky basis, more books with more imprints than any other 
country. 

How di ‘such>Sirms tucvive? The main reason is that 
book publishing is only: partly an industry. It is in part a 
profession, in part an amateur’s game, in part a sideline 
for businesses doing other things—publishing periodicals, 
for example. A high proportion of the small publishers are 
‘ departments of firms, and of non-commercial. organisations, 
which do not expect to live off their books, or even make a 
_ Profit on them ; they bring them out as advertising, or as 
Propaganda, and average receipts with other takings. When 
. these. imprints’ are’ subtracted there remain perhaps a 
- hundred quite small firms ran, on a shoestring and on the 





credit Of their. printers, by men‘with some meats, simply 


for the sake of publishing ; and they may bring out 15 to 
35. books a year on that basis, partly in the spirit of a 
literary crusade, partly for the thrill others get from back- 
ing horses. It is a compelling mixture of motives ; and if 
most go into liquidation, others genuinely bring good books 


' and authors even of. genius into the world. Because they 


do, others are always ready to back their fancy. 

But the core of publishing lies in the group of small, 
medium and large publishers who bring out over 35 books 
a year. -The small are building up ; those publishing 50 to 
100 books and over expect to make profits. They live by 
new titles, cheap editions, paperbacks, sidelines and the 
sales from backlists, which may range from 200 to 20,000 
titles in print. They are the solid merchandisers of books 
as well as the impresaries of literature and the arts. The 
state of their business health is the real key to British 
publishing. 

In the last few years much attention has been drawn to 
the trend towards size in publishing. As costs, especially 
distribution costs, have ‘risén, while the return on the 


British publishers publishing over 200 books a year:— ™ 
Percentage Percentage 
New of all Reprints of all 
Titles new titles reprints 

Oxford University Press... ; 321... 4-9 103 2-0 
(+401*) 

Heinemann Group........ 430 2-9 107 2:0 

Hutchinson Group........ aw 27 219 3-8 

Methuen Group .......... 334 2:3 101 1-9 

Cominsics. cee. ed Faia i 331 2:2 336 6:2 

HORid cscs Gok sv cewve 238 1-6 21 0:4 

Cambridge University Press 118 1-8 43 0-8 
(+ 146*) 

LONBIOENG: i iio doce c'eGie 23 1-6 71 1-3 

ERE £ Seca Vek csae eae 256¢ 1-7 14 0-3 

PUNE os cee Sica ee 228 1-5 55 1-0 


* American and other University imprints. t Largely separbecie 
average title has shrunk, the advantages of the larger unit 
have become more pronounced. This has had two results ; 
the medium-sized publisher has sought outside finance to 
expand to a more viable scale, while both large and medium- 
sized publishers have looked round for firms with an 
imprint, a back-list, and a clientele of established authors 
whom they can absorb. Many of the two score of small 
publishers started in the war and postwar book boom are 
now feady to sell out ; only a few have made biggish names 
for themselves (like Thames and Hudson, which is cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary this week, André Deutsch 


‘and—in a-specialised field—Pergamon Press). 
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SPRING BOOKS 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
RAR AAARAAAARAAAAAAAaannaad 


The Empire- 
. Commonwealth 
CHBE. IM .  | 
This volume completes the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire as planned 
by the editors. It has the title: The 
Empire-Gommonwealth; and it covers 
the period 1879-1979. £5 net 
RHEEEEFE HEHEHE FEE EEHEOH HF E$H 
Possibilities of 
Economic Progress 


A. J. YOUNGSON 


Professor Youngson considers the nature 
ahd cause of economic progress and its 
acceleration, with examples from. Britain, 
Sweden, Denmark and the United States. 
A final chapter discusses 


contemporary 
policy in such countries as India and Iraq. 
32s. 6d. net 
94444444444444644446464646646446464 


The Eastland Trade 
& the Common Weal 
in the. 17th Century 


R. W. K. HINTON 


A 
the common weal and national interest to 
the British trade with the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavia during the seventeenth céntury. 
Documents relating to the Eastland Com- 
pany are a areeeee in appendixes. 

32s. 6d. net 


94 444444444644444444444446464 
Business & Politics 
under James I 


R.H. TAWNEY 


Professor Tawney’s new work on Lionel 
Cranfield, merchant, minister “and first 
Earl of Middlesex. ‘A true work of art.’ 
G. R. ELTON in the Manchester Guardian. 
‘A masterpiece of minute research.’ DES- 
MOND WILLIAMS in the Observer. 

40s. net 


4444444444444 4444444446464 4 
Cabinet Government 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 
The classic account of the evolution of 


_ jal is incorporated, most of it dealing with 
the years 1919-39. Recent 
have also been noted. THIKD EDITION. 
: ‘60s. net 
4499494444444444-46-4444444444 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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they are in some cases over-. the 


shows, 

topped by big firms which have grown 
without amalgamations, like the two” 
University presses, Longmans or Mac- 
millans. Associated Book Publishers .are 
a grouping of Methuen, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, Chapman and Hall, 
Spon. Heinemann, on the other hand, 


& 


7 


pr. 
sorbed Hurst and. Blackett, Jarrolds, 
John Long, Rider and Skeffingtons, 
all of whom specialise to some, degree. 
Collins have added slightly to. their 
size by taking over the ill Press (the 
entrepreneurs of “Dr Zhivago”) and 
Bles. The merger of Max Reinhardt, 
John Lane and Bodley Head, Werner 
Laurie and the Nonesuch Press leaves 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht . 
By John Willett. — 
Methuen. 272 pages. 368. 
; X 

Sights and Spectacles 
By Mary McCarthy. 
Heinemann: 227 pages. 188, ~ 
72 eee eee eee 

Brecht was a much less affected man 
than some of his followers and that his 
actors in the Berliner Ensemble were 
sometimes more interested in the stage 
than in politics. it is also as well to 
remember. that for an innovato in 
theatrical technique his picking 
men’s flowers was staggering. 
did to Marlowe, to Gay, to 
Sophocles, to Farquhar or 
Synge went far, far 
speare’s form of aes 
times put forward that 
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house Erlangets). jointly inter- 
ested in Hutchinsons. oe: ity 


eee ® cobtake Maca eon 


publishing, and is likely to remain s0, 
but most of them want, as well as ought, 
to be bigger. City interest in publish- 
‘ing is more fikely to hasten than hinder 
that~development. the secret of 
finding best sellers remains a secret, 
so there will always be a place for the 
new man, and the new author ; the City 
gentlemen will quickly learn that there 


- are no standard rules in this game. 
Both Sides of the Curtain 


States). He deals with what is in its 
nature a sprawling subject in a methodi- 
cal way, iy, analytically and 
. There is a little evangelism, 
‘bur not more than one might expect 
from. an. enthusiast for any other play- 
wright—Rattigan for instance. But this 
is not a book for Aunt Edna. It should 
displace the more pretentious and less 
informed books in ish on Brecht. 


in this country and sometimes. well loved. 
‘The woman theatre critic is a rarer bird. 
On the other side of the Atlantic she 
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Brave New World Revisited ‘ 
Chatto and Windus. 164 pages. 12s. 6d. 

‘Ow one wishes that this were in fact 

a return visit, a fictional sequel. But 
that, of course, is impossible ; neither 
the shock nor the joke could be brought 
off a second time. “Brave New World 
Revisited ” is not a sequel but an I-told- 
you-so gloss, in the form of a series of 
essays, on one aspect of the novel’s mes- 
sage. Authority, in one form or another, 
has at its disposal a growing armoury of 
means of control over the individual’s 
actions and thoughts ; and the trend of 


pena ag rae ncn unconscious ; 


vice ak mae oe wk ed the « 


Brave New World chaos: the 
“ psychological slave trade.” They have 
not yet got Soma, nor a method of pre- 
natal conditioning, let alone test-tube 


wherever men still value freedom, how- 
ever tepidly and inadequately,law and 
opinion should be mobilised against 
them. x 
It is an agreeable change, after the 
thinly disguised lifetoathing displayed in 
so much of. Mr Huxley’s writing since 
“Brave New World” was published, to 
find him advocating as genuinely useful 
and worthwhile some course of action 
on the umregenerate, “ merely human ” 
level, the level which he has so often 


ay ve 
World's evolution. “In 1959, the situa- 


exist, are used, and—even if the evidence 
“ee 


I Told You So 
- for their effectiveness is much less conclu- 


sive than Mr Huxley believes—will be 

them—at all 

events in their western form—is about as 

ee eee es oe 

y undertake. For- 

tunately ican be quite effectively under 
taken without 


the young an attitude of wary and con- 
cynicism towards both 
political slogans and singing commercials 


is itself a form of conditioning. But | 


is it not about time for a revival of 
the Filene Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis? - 


Up the Nile 


The Tears of Isis: The story of anew 
journey from the mouth to the source 
TF the } the River Nile 
By Richard Carrington. 
Chatto and Windus. 256 pages. 258. 
R CARRINGTON’S new book comes out 
at the right time. The Anglo- 
Egyptian rapprochement will ‘remind 
those who have the time and money that 
there is plenty for the tourist to see in 
and this is a good travel book 
that may clinch the decision. 

A couple of years ago, Mr Carrington 
wrote about a journey he had taken along 
the African shore of the Mediterranean. 
When he afrived in Cairo at the end of 
that trip he paused for a few months, 
and his companion, whose “ capacity for 

ing dry martinis in the midst of 
deserts and papyrus swamps was nothing 
short of miraculous,” took an unexacting 
job on the periodical that describes itself 
as being modelled on The Economist. 
Then the two of them set off again to 
follow the Nile through Egypt and the 
Sudan and into Uganda. 

Mr Carrington’s travel books have all 
—or. almost all—the necessary in- 
gredients: characters and landscapes ; 

archeology and architecture; animal, 
vegetable and minéral. He mixes all 
this into a martini as skilful as his com- 
panion’s, moving from one subject to 
the next just before the reader has had 
enough of the first. He writes fluently 
and yet carefully and the book contains 
a generous number of his excellent 


raphs. 

He is completely unpolitical—which 
is a relief—but at times perhaps too 
detached. Although he knows how to 
convey a thrill—such as his first sight 
of a crocodile—for the most. part he 
prefers to present his own feelings in 
neutral tones. In this he is unlike the 
great articulate travellers who stamp 
their personalities on their books. Mr 
Carrington is more modest, more con- 
cerned to strike a balance between 
instruction and entertainment. He has 
none of the panache or egotism of, say, 
Kinglake. .The firmly anchored arm- 
chair traveller may miss this, but for 
those who are actually thinking of 
following him he is an admirable and 
encouraging forerunner. 
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THE B.B.C, REITH LECTURES 1958 


The Individual 
and the Universe 


A. C. B. LOVELL 
‘Dr Lovell’s first lecture, called “Astro- 


~momy Breaks Free”, is a masterpiece of 


about comtparative magnitudes, 
If anyone, young or old, spent their half- 
alone, they would have their 


Humility is not always the hallmark of 
scientists. But it is of Dr. Lovell, and his 
lectures weath much of it to his readers.’ 


ECONOMIST 10s. 6d. net 


The Oxford 
Companion to 
French Literature 


Compiled and edited by 
SIR PAUL HARVEY 
and }. E. HESELTINE: 


phod 6,000 entries in this Companion are 

concerned with writers, but also 
include historians, savants, . scientists, 
statesmen, and philosophers. The period 
covered ranges from about A.D. 400 to the 
years immediately before the 1939-45 war. 
‘A scholarly work of reference that also 
offers irresistible temptation to random 
dippings.’ THE TIMES , 45s. net 


JThe Crowd in the 
French Revolution 


GEORGE RUDE 

*...a successful attempt to find the truth 

which lies between the violent prejudices of 

Burke and Taine, and the romanticism of 

Michelet . . . for the first time the reader 

can see these crowds not as an abstraction 

called “the mob” but as a body of indivi- 

duals... ’. 

THE-TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
35s. net 


Three Japanese 
Plays 


FROM THE TRADITIONAL THEATRE 
Edited with Introductions by 
EARLE ERNST 


These three plays are published for the first 
time in an a translation; each one is 


representative of its particular form of 
Japanese theatre: NG, the Doll Theatre, and 
Kabuki. Illustrated 25s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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“Pointed, controversial, 
outspoken, and always 
brilliantly readable.”’ 


The Scotsman. 


an 
} The Heart of 
> . India 


> 
» ALEANDES CAMPRELL 


“A brilliant, pa devastat- 
ingly candid portrait of the sub- 
continent, its peoples and its politics, 
in town and village, in flood and folly, 
slumdom, sorrow and showing-off. 
This is contemporary India and it-is 

y eternal India.” 


> John Connell (Evening News) 
; “Perhaps the book’s greatest merit 
is its revealing portraits of India’s 
> political leaders, including Nehru 
himself, who comes out of it shorn 
of. his halo but as avery human 


figure, hopelessly caught on the 
horns of the Indian: dilemma.” 


: 
ee | 
® The Scotsman 4 
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KENNETH 
GRAHAME 


author of 
‘The Wind in the Willows’ 
The Centenary Biography. 


PETER GREEN 


Heinemann Award Winner 
Iilustrated, 30s. net 


37,000 
sold of 
JOHN BETJEMAN’S 
Collected Poems 


_gth Printing. 15s. net 


‘Here, of all Places 
OSBERT LANCASTER 
‘Witty drawing and sardonic 
writing exhibit—and satirise— 
architecture, interior design 
and occupiers’ | behaviour 
through the ages. 
Evening Standard. 
Hustrated 218. net 


JOHN MURRAY 












Annotation: in Abundance_ 


Manley 


Edited by Humphrey House: completed 
by Graham Storey. — : 
Oxford University Press. 579 pages. 63s. . 


The Journals and Papers of Gerard 
Hopkins 


cas the publication by Mr House 
of Hopkins’s 
Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins” in 
1937 a certain amount of new. material” 
has turned up. This has made desirable 
the separating into two volumes of the. 
secular and religious» prose writings 
respectively, and* the first of these has 
been prepared by Mr _ Storey, who 
explains that he has had the advantage 
of a good deal of editorial labour already 
achieved by Mr House at the time of 
his death in 1955. We have two “ Early 
Diaries” now almost complete; the 
journal for the greater part of 1866 to. 
1868, a period crucial in Hopkins’s life ; 
a number of undergraduate essays ; 
musical compositions ; and .a 
selection than has hitherto been pub- 
lished of the poet’s delicate and 
sometimes finely analytical drawings, 

As an editor Mr Storey has accepted 
the methods and maintained the stan- 
dards of Mr House ; and their joint work 
has a meticulousness of presentation, 
a tirelessness in research and an ampli- 
tude in comment that are all admirable 
in themselves but somehow have the 
effect, as we work from, text to notes 
and notes to text, of making the small, 
highly individual’ poetic genius of 
Hopkins seem very far way. An example 
of the scale of the commentary may 
given. On September 7, 1867, Hopkins 


“Note-Books and ~ 
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ee aus oe orquay, where 
met Bright niversity.” — 


Nor (to take another example) is it 
of any conceivable assistance to the study 


; Had the poet recorded 
any opinion of the building it would be 
another matter. But he simply mentions 
it once, and-once only, as a place where 
he attended an ordination. Annotation 
virtually uncontrolled by. considerations 
of sober critical relevance has an old- 


be. -fashioned air. And it comes expensive 
house. 


in the printing 


That Sullen Swamp 


In Flanders Fields 


By Leon Wolff, 
Longmans. 334 pages. 25s. 


LD*men, it is said, forget. But can 

any of them forget Passchendaele ? 
The mind of the generation that 
followed them can respond to Siegfried 
Sassoon’s sentence of judgment on the 
Menin monument: “this sepulchre of 
crime.” But its heart is no longer torn 
by the anguish of “the world’s worst 
wound.” There are other, newer 
wounds to mourn. But are there any so 
foolish, so futile as this ? Why did he, 
that unwilling conscript in khaki, have 
to choke and drown in the mud ? Why 
did he, that unwilling conscript in field 
grey, have to wrench at the bayonet that 
killed him ? 

The bitterness is gone, but the. sick 
taste of stupidity, blindness and folly 
remain. We wear our poppies now with 
a difference. The limitations of Haig, 
Kiggell, Charteris we-can pity but not 
forgive; the indecisive egotism of the 
politicians we can understand and not 
forgive. Passchendaele was a crime, 
born of the conceit of_dull men. It 
served no purpose but to kill more 
British soldiers than German. Yet an 
ironic twist of history gave it its mean- 
ing : it was at the weakened British 





army that the Germans struck in March, 
1918, and that offensive ruined the 


army. ; 

Mr Leon Wolff, an American, has now 
written of this battle. He has written a 
good book, less good than Mr Alan 
Moorehead’s. “ Gallipoli,’ but good 
enough to stand above much of the 
history written about either of the two 
world wars. He is least happy with the 
political moves that lay behind the 
criminal strategy and antiquated tactics 
of the battle; but he sees the military 
commanders, in all their smallness, 
plain. He writes vividly, without 
straining for his effects. He misses the 
sullen fatigue and despair that crept 
over the mud of the battlefield like a 
cloud of poison gas. But he captures 
the horror of going over the top in that 
terrible autumn: ’ 
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judaiom.s A Historical Presentation 
By Isidore E 
Penguin B 


Nazis would most probably not have 
been regarded as Jews by their orthodox 
ancestors. ‘Many were not in any active 


is in large cept. By 
mere fact of birth, a modern Jew inherits 
a great legacy of suffering without, in 
many cases, inheriting at the same time 
a live: tradition or a sense of 
spiritual That is the tragedy 
ot taeda hedalie At the same time, 
the recreation of the state of Israel (in 
itself stupendous) has once again urider- 
lined the-ambiguous status of Jews in 


all other lands...Whether or not he is a” 


Zionist, whether or not he feels any 
personal affinity to Israel, the individual 
Jew is again exposed to the ancient sus- 
picion. of his fellow-citizens that he 
might be a permanent outsider, 
committed to a divided loyalty. ese 
problems are a direct consequence of 
four thousand vears of. history. 


The general reader could find no more - 


lucid or compact an account of that 
history than is given by this book. Here 
he will find the principal facts_of Jewish 
religious practice and _ philosophic 
thought presented and analysed against 
a historical background that extends 
from Ur of the Chaldees to the estab- 


lishment of the new. Israel in. 1948., 


Particular attention is given-to the 
evolution and role of the Talmud, that 
compendium of exalted faith and 
legalistic empiricism in which Judaism 
found a centre of gravity after the 
destruction of the Temple. Dr Epstein’s 
treatment of Judaic mysticism and of the 


Kabbalah is masterly. This is a very © 


complex ‘subject and it runs against the 
grain of the essentially  rationalistic 
Jewish temper. But Dr Epstein shows 
how it originated in response to specific 
historical pressure and what part it 
played in keeping the spirit alive in the 
confinement of the ghetto. 

This. book is more than an excel- 
lent, if somewhat uncritical, piece of 
general history. It is animated by Dr 
Epstein’s ardent belief that the root 
values of Judaism transcend the fate of 
any one nation or people. He rejects 


the idea that the God of ‘the Old Testa- 


ment is a tribal deity or that the fact 
of Israel’s “chosenness” sets the Jew 
apart from his fellow-man. He argues 

persuasively that oe is a strain ain of 
universalism im the teachings of the 
Prophets, . Fhus -his’ work addresses 
itself to both Jew and Gentile and both 


wil observe in -it a ey. 
humanistic outlook. 


paradoxically, perhaps, only a non-Jew 

could write such a book, or a poet like 

ee who has left Judaism for 
another revelation. 


Mrs Roosevelt’s Days 


On My Own 


By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Hutchinson. 287 pages. 21s 


AM F the enterprising things which 


sad day in 1945 is.to write a newspaper 
column, “ My Day.” In “On My Own” 
she recounts with amusement: the re- 
mark, made by a student of columnists, 
that to understand Mr Walter Lipp- 
mann’s a reader should have had at least 
two years at a university, but to under- 
stand Mrs Roosevelt’s only a few years 
of elementary schooling are needed. This 
is an exaggeration ; but “On My Own ” 
is a simple book, in which Mrs Roosevelt 
includes the details of her everyday life 
that will-appeal_to the very general 
reader, as well as accounts of her devoted 
hard work “for the United Nations, her 
interviews with Mr Khrushchev and 
Marshall Tito, and her many journeys. 
Mrs Roosevelt makes no pretence to 
be an egghéad. But she has enormous 
vitality, courage, an unflagging interest 
in people and in good causes and a sense 
of values whith i is sometimes puritanical 
(she never “ approved ” of Sir Winston 
Churchill and his cigars and brandy) but 
is often bracing. For example, in her 
chapter on campaigning for Mr Steven- 
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_ Mary 
McCarthy 


reviews 20 years of play-going in 
SIGHTS AND. SPECTACLES 
“In addition to writing so well, 
she is wonderfully intelligent 
and perceptive in most matters, 
follows no fashion, speaks out 


bravely and shames the devil.” 
J, B. PRIESTLEY. 18s. 


Dr. Eustace 
Chesser 


AN OUTLINE OF 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
The B.M.A’s “Getting Married” 
is now unobtainable. In this 
important new book you can 
tread in full Chesser’s views on 
morals and marriage, etc. 25s. 


HEINEMANN 
FES 


ANGLICAN 
ATTITUDES 


A. 0. J. Gockshut - 


A lively account of three con- 
troversies which shook the foun- 
dations of theChurch of England 
in the 19th century. 16s 


The Levelling 
Wind 
MARGARET BENAYA 


A striking first novel of life in 
the new army of Israel. 15s 


Means to an End 


JOHN ROWAN WILSON 

A young man’s struggle to pre- 
serve his integrity in a viciously 
competitive commercial world. 


MONTGOMERY’S 


MEMOIRS—‘No one interested 
in the great events of the last 20 
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W. B. YEATS- 
Mythologies 


Enchanting Irish stories of the 
supernatural and uncanny. Ori- 
ginally published in the ee 

s 





Peter the Great 
VASILI KLYUCHEVSKY 


‘Unstinted praise should go both 
to the translator (Liliana Archibald) 
and her publishers for placing this 
classic within the reach of English 
readers."—Times Literary Supple- 
ment, .- 2 plates 36s 





The Divided Land 
GEOFFREY CHANDLER 


The civil war in Greece, 1946—1949, 
‘Mr. Chandler’s bright, illuminating 
account puts this. particular Greek 
tragedy into its proper relationship 
with today’s position in the Eastern 


Mediterranean.’— Scotsman. 


Illustrated 21s 





Syria 


PHILIP K. HITT! 


A short history 


Professor Hitti’s History of Syria, 
abridged and brought up-to-date 
for an understanding of the prob- 


lems of this area. 


Maps 2ls 





The Imperial Idea 
and its Enemies 
A. P. THORNTON 


‘Rich, brilliant and disturbing’ — 
MARTIN WIGHT (The Observer). 30s 





Matter, Earth and 


Sky GEORGE GAMOW 
Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geo- 


logy and meteorology for the general... 
Illustrated 50s 


reader. 


JOHN WAIN 


A Travelling Woman 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND J/3s 6d 


* 


MURIEL SPARK 
Memento Mori 


‘Briiliant’— EVELYN WAUGH 


* 


15s 


GEOFFREY TREASE 


So Wild the Heart 


a new Regency novel 


MACMILLAN 





16s 
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A Famous Indiscretion 


The Zimmerman Telegram 


By Barbara W. Tuchman. . - 
Constable. 247 pages. 18s. 


H“= farce, half tragedy, the chain of 
ruses, howlers, and fatalities that 
ended in the entry of the United States 
into. the first world war is in course of 
passing from the field of the memoir 
writers into that of the historians. How 
far the feats of astuteness or acts of 
folly of the individuals concerned can 
really be said to have “ caused ” America 
to come in will always be hard to say. 
By the beginning of 1917 neither of the 
two groups of European combatants 
could reasonably expect ever to gather 
the strength to finish the war on its own. 
The standstill was not only strategic 
but spiritual and intellectual as well, 
each side having become literally unable 
to contemplate any other end to the war 
than the collapse and destruction of the 
other; so that Woodrow Wilson’s 
attempts from Olympus to steer them by 
exhortation towards a compromise peace 
fell unheeded except for a certain irritant 
effect. 

In the deep winter of human hopes 
the German High Command grasped 
at the solution of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, putting all its prestige and 
authority behind the hollow -assurance 
that this would finish Britain off in six 
months. But there was the obvious possi- 
bility, which the German politicians and 
diplomatists had to take into their calcu- 
lations, that the move would prove 
decisive. in the opposite sense—by 
bringing America into the war and 
giving the Allies the accession of new 
strength that they could hope to find 
from no other source, 

Mrs Tuchman, writing with the assur- 
ance and the prejudices of hindsight, 
finds it hard to allow to any of the 
Germans concerned the credit for being 
anything but fools and windbags, but 
there are passages in hér narrative that 


allow the personal tragedies of men like. 


Bethman-Hollweg, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, and Bernstorff, the ambassador in 
Washington, to stand out for a moment 
against the web of patriotic knavery and 
folly in which they were fatally caught 
up. Her narrative is too entertaining: 
were all the others such figures of fun 
as she represents them? Not all, one 
suspects. » They cut a poor figure, these 
pieces in a game of chess destined to 
land Europe in a staleruate from which it 
is unlikely to escape in the lifetime of 
any man who was living then. But it 
was a game in which no guiding intelli- 
gence was moving the pieces, and it 
allowed little scope for distinction to any 
pawn on the losing side. The idiocy of 
Zimmerman, however, has to be con- 
ceded without reserve. He, as the new 
foreign minister, appointed just as the 
military men were steamrollering the 
Imperial government into the decision to 


start unrestricted submarine warfare, - 


thought the moment opportune to invite 
Mexico to join in a war alliance against 
the United States, promising the re- 
covery of Texas, Arizona and New 


Mexico as spoils of war. How-he or 
his government ever supposed that they 
could use this alliance to any purpose, 
even if they had got it, is hard to 
imagine ; perhaps it is useless to try to 
reconstruct the dream world that takes 
hold of politicians when politics have 
been replaced by total war. However, 
Zimmermann not only sent his fatuous 
telegram ; he sent it via Washington by 
three separate channels, all of which 
were monitored by the British. One of 
those channels was the Americans’ own 
cable route, handsomely placed at the 
disposal of the Germans to assist thém, 
as Wilson supposed, to explore the 
possibility of a negotiated peace. 

It remained for the British to choose 
the right moment and manner to tell the 
President how his helpfulness had been 
abused. Wilson was outraged and said: 
“Good Lord.” Would he not have been 
drawn into the war in any event? The 
Germans, whenthey resolved upon un- 
restricted submarine warfare in the 
Atlantic, expected that he would, but 
told themselves that with the gloves off 
they could win before American inter- 
vention became effective. Zimmerman 
must have believed this when he 
admitted, quite unnecessarily, that the 
telegram was genuine. But Wilson’s 
own opposition to entering the war had 
been strong and more determined than 
the men in Berlin could understand. It 
was not until the telegram was disclosed 
that Senator Lodge commented: “He 
does not mean to go to war but I think 
he is in the grip of events.” Wilson 
declared war a month later. Mrs 
Tuchman makes out a good case for her 
thesis that without the telegram this 
would not have happened when it did, 
and by the time it did happen, with the 
collapse of Tsarist Russia, the outlook 
might have been different. 

In the earlier chapters Mrs Tuchman’s 
manner ‘is irritatingly sprightly and she 
leaves it uncertain at times whether she 
is narrating facts as they happened or 
indulging in imaginative reconstruction. 
As she gets deeper into her narrative, 
however, the mannerisms fall away, the 
events take charge, and the story 
becomes absorbing. 


The Tudor Humanists 
Humanism and Poetry in the Early 


Tudor Period 


By H. A. Mason. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 296 pages. 
32s. 


NE of Mr Mason’s avowed objects in 
writing this book, which in spite 
of its considerable weight he unpreten- 
tiously calls an essay, is to refute the 
common opinion that there are- two dis- 
tinct ways of studying the literature of 
any period ; the method of the scholar, 
primarily concerned with facts ; and the 
method of the literary critic, whose chief 
concern is with opinions. 
The particular period he has chosen 
for study, the years 1490-1550, is one of 
the least attractive in English literature 
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ponents of this ability to seize on what 
was genuinely relevant to their day 
and age in the writings of Horace, 
Juvenal or whoever the classical author 
might be. 

Mr Mason’s preoccupations are not 
those of the conventional literary ‘his- 
torian, but he is no dilettante. He tackles 
his task of evaluation with the confidence 
of one who has read widely in Renais- 
sance Latin works. He makes a good 
many original and interesting judg- 
ments ; but he is far from being a per- 
suasive writer. His style is often un- 
couth, and he indulges in a few tasteless 
sneers and in a maddening use of italics. 
Nevertheless, the book deserves a wel- 
come, because it is motivated by a 
genuine passion for living literature and 
a genuine contempt for dead - belles 
lettres. 


Abailard to the Zutistes 


The Oxford Companion to French 
Literature : 


Compiled and edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey and J. E. Heseltine. 
Oxford University Press. 774 pages. 45s. 


Wee ee 
6,000 articles, ranging from a few 
lines to several columns, this “(Com- 
panion” is both a rich and well- 


constructed reference book for the seeker 


after particular information and—tike all 
the best reference books—magnificent 
browsing matter. Here can be found, 
precisely presented but not without an 
occasional touch of individual criticism 
or flash of humour, the essential facts 
about Charlemagne and Charlus, the 
Précieuses and the Press, both the Comte 
and the Duc de St. Simon ; light on a 
few distinguished contemporaries ; some 
real and some imaginary topography ; ; 


nakedness ; the theory of unanimisme ; 
and such curious facts as that Arlequin 
may be identical with the sinister 
Erlkénig. The last entry commemorates 
the “ short-lived literary society” of the 
Zutistes. 

Whether for the student, the teacher, 
Or the mere dilettante, the “Com- 
Peniont= offers enormously good -value. 





“Remembering James Joyce 


Our Friend James Joyce 


By Mary and Padraic Colum. 
Gollancz. 239 pages. 16s. 


I printed poets, sad, silly and solemn: 
I printed Patrick What-do-you-Colm: 


Te? James Joyce, in “Gas From a 
Burner,” in the course of hymning, 


. with appropriate scurrility, the ways of 


those Dublin printers who destroyed 
Dubliners. The side reference to Padraic 
Colum is characteristic, setting him apart 
from lesser poets, but refraining from 
praising him. This carefully detached 
bantering, but not disrespectful attitude, 
was evidently Joyce’s choice among the 
ways of treating the man who claimed 
him as a friend. And, curiously enough, 
Mr Colum repays him in similar coin. 
What makes it curious is that the two 
were so fundamentally in contrast with 
each other: Joyce cosmopolitan, atheistic, 
formal, subtle; and Colum an Irish 
nationalist, a Catholic and a sympathetic 
and simple man. Yet in this book he 
stands back and regards Joyce with con- 
siderable coolness. Those — passages 
which were contributed by the late Mrs 
Colum even verge on the acid, as would 
be expected by those who have read 
her autobiography “Life and _ the 
Dream,” from which some of her stories 
about Joyce are repeated. 

Nevertheless the Colums’ book is 
valuable in its own right—calm, humane 
and much easier to read than most books 
on Joyce. There are many touches illus- 
trating, with the care and insight one 
expects of a poet, the character of Joyce’s 
relations with his friends. Sometimes 
Mr Colum is baffled, as who would not 
be by so complex a character, but often 
he reveals, with something like affection, 
a man one could hardly fail to like. 

As always, it was pleasant to talk with 

Joyce in an after-dinner There 

was nothing pretentious or solemn in 

what be. seid, but one bnew be had 
enjoyed the books he spoke of, that they 

in his mind as a deposit of 

, experience, and that he honoured their 


writers as men who had done their work 
and done it well. 


Yet always there is the barrier—that 
ultimate unapproachability of both Joyce 
and Mr Colum himself, which it is 
tempting to characterise as something 
specifically Irish. Shaw certainly had it, 
and so‘did Yeats. * Politically this is the 
rock on which generalised English good- 

_will towards the Irish always splits. And 
by its power to suggest such mysteries, 
even in a simple tale of two families, 
Mr Colum’s book is most revealing. 

We must surely be coming to the 
end of personal memoirs of Joyce. It is 
time for the historians to take over. In 
the new phase some human intimacy 
will be lost, but it does not matter much. 
The life of James Joyce, separated from 
his work, is at best a weary, painful and 
rather dull business. He himself even 
before he died had attained the role for 
which Stephen Dedalus cast the artist, 
“within or behind or beyond or above 
his handiwork, invisible, refined out of 
—* indifferent, paring his finger- 
nails.” 
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BRECHT 


John Wibllett’s The Theatre of Bertolt 
Brecht presents the first all-round sur- 
yey of one of the greatest men of the 
theatre: playwright, producer and poet. 
There are over a hundred illustrations. 


PASCAL 


Blaise Pascal The Life and Work of a 
Realist by Ernest Mortimer is a ‘sym- 
pathetic and illuminating study’ (Peter 
Quennell, The Observer), providing 
both a biography and an examination 
of Pascal’s thought in its present-day 
applications. INustrated, 2is 


BRONTE 


Anne Bronté Her Life and Work by 
Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford is 
the first book devoted entirely to Anne. 
It shows her as much more than a mere 
appendage to her spectacular sisters: a 
writer and a character in her own right. 

25s 





A DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY OF EUROPE 


since the Congress of Vienna 
René Albrecht Carrié’s compre- 


‘ hensive study: ‘a notable achievement’ 


commented the T.L.S. 45s 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


The second edition of Maurice 
Duverger’s brilliant survey. 30s 


ie ay 
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Metaphysical Novelists 

The Eccentric Design : Form in the 

Classic American Novel 

By Marius Bewley. 

Chatto and Windus, 327 pages. 

7 his distinguished first book. “The 
Complex Fate,” Mr Marius Bewley 

sought to isolate the specific condition of 


25s. 


the American writer—his cultural depri- ~ 


vations, his encounter with Europe, the 
clash between the life of art and the 
ideals of a mass democracy. His attention 
bore mainly on Hawthorne and Henry 
James. His second book is of wider 
scope, but the essential purpose remains. 
Mr Bewley is attempting to define “ the 
Americanness ” of the classic American 


novel. As D. H. Lawrence.said, in his . 


own famous study of this theme, there i as 
a particular “feel” about American 
literature, a texture and tonality that 
separate its major performances from 
those the English tradition. Mr 
Bewley believes that the root difference 
lies. inthe “ metaphysical ” quality of 
American fiction, in. its- bigtwin 
often religious character. rf 

If the American novelist, deprived. of 

an adequate social density, has never 

been able to approach nearer to Emma 

Bovary than poor Sister Carrie, ‘it is also 

true to say that no English or French 

novelist’ has ever come so fear to the 

White ‘Whale. 

The most original and brilliant part 
of Mr Bewley’s argument deals with the 
social and political origins of the “new 
American experience.” In what he 
characterises as a conflict between the 
Plutarchian republicanism of John 
Adams, the financial ¢litisme of Hamil- 
ton and the liberal faith of Jefferson were 
sown seeds of tension and unresolved 
ambiguity that continue to haunt the 
American spirit. Seeking to reconcile 
Jeffersonian ideals with Hamiltonian 
realities, the American artist became 
acutely aware of his own precarious 
status in the new society. That society, 
in turn, was not stable or tempered 
enough to furnish ready material for his 
imagination. He had to.create his own 
- milieu, either through an artifice of isola- 
tion (Melville’s- whaling ship) or by 
juxtaposing America and Europe (the 
international . novel from ~ Cooper to 
Hemingway). But, time and again, the 
American novelist. failed to achieve a 
coherent vision ; he could not reconcile 
the ideal of the brave new world with 
the actual evidence. As Mr ‘Bewley 
remarks, in a memorable reading of 
“The Great Gatsby,” 

The American dream, . stretched 

between a golden past and a golden 

future, is always betrayed by a desolate 

present. . 

This important book lacks authority 
at only two points: where the 
material is of insufficient quality and 
where it is of transcendent greatness. 
Fenimore Cooper is an . abominable 
writer (pace Joseph Conrad), and there 
is a rather comical discrepancy between 
his vacuous prose and the sophistication 
of Mr Bewley’s attendant commentary. 
“* Moby Dick,” on the other hand, does 
not fit in with Mr Bewley’s general 


thesis. The thing is too complex and 
autonomous. It towers over American 
literature. Doubtless; there is in it some 
central “ Americanness,” but no one has 


manner decisive. Lawrence wrote that it 
is when Melville ceases to be an Ameri- 


his book 

soul, an awe.” 
Legend and Fact 
Phoenix Reborn 


By Maurice Burton. 
Hutchinson: 224 pages. 25s. 


§ ae legend of the phoenix, which 


voluntarily burnt itself to death and 
was reborn from its own ashes, sounds 
more than improbable today. But so 
also might the story of a rook that per- 
sistently“ bathed in the flames from a 
heap of burning straw, if it were not 
supported -by Dr Burton’s detailed 
description and excellent photographs. 





Sixteenth century picture of the pheenix; 


In this book he suggests that the rook's 
behaviour provides a clue to the origin 


of the phoenix legend. This idea, 
prompted by the phoenic-like posture 
which the bird adopted while in the 
flames, has led Dr Burton to a fascin? 
ating search in the realms of ae 
and ornithology. The legend, in fact, 
dates from earlier than the fifth century 
BC, when Herodotus described the 
phoenix’s supposed life history ; and it 
became so firmly established that even 
Sir Thomas Browne would say only that 

“we cannot , Presume the existence of 
this animall”” Its persistence might 
suggest that the story was rooted in real 
facts of bird behaviour, and Dr Burton 
suggests that these lie in the phenomena 
known as “anting.” In the presence of 
ants, various acids, and other substances, 
many birds perform elaborate move- 


Sears a tk ee Whether he estab- 
lishes his thesis is for the reader to judge. 


x a 


-alike. 
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Grecian Retrospect 





harks back to the Greece of over a dozen 
years ago ; to the violence and Bloodshed 
that followed enemy occupation and pre- 
céded open civil war ; to the bitterness 
of political passions and feuds ; to the 
poverty and hospitality ‘of the people 
and to the beauty of their’country. "His 
story, at least as far as the Greeks (as 
opposed to the British) are concerned, 
avoids over-simplification and on the 
— has = clarity, the almost ae 
objectivity, of an experience recollected 
in tranquillity ; more surprisingly, it has, 
too, the vividness of an eye-witness 
account, 

Mr Chandler was flown into Greece 
in 1944 as' a member “of the British 
mission to the Greek guerillas in western 
Macedonia. _He remained in Greece 


- until the end of 1946; for the last eigh: 


months of that year “he was seconded 
from the army to the press department 
of the British Embassy, and worked as 
temporary press officer first in Volos and 
then in Salonika. Throughout his stay 


~ in Greece he was obliged ‘to’ follow 


closely the. extraordinary complexities of 
the political scene, to miake allowances, 
as best he could, for the distortions and 
extremism of newspapers and informants 
“We were all,” he says, “fooled 
by the Greeks some of the time, but if 
we were there long enough we were not 
fooled all the time.” Spending very 
little time in Athens, he understood, as 
so many politi commentators on 
Greece do not, that the reality of the 
country lay not in the rarefied politikos 
Rosmos of the capital, but in the villages 
“with their patched -fields from which 
fear was never very far distant.” 
Although full ‘of praise for the work 
of individual - British -soldiers and 
advisers in preventing injustice and in 
helping forward the work of reconstruc- 
n, Mr Chandler has little good to say 
ut British pelicy asa whole. He felt 
otis although the British were always 
being blamed for what they did—for 
supporting a“ fascist ” 
policy was 
in fact more to blame for what it failed 
to do than for what it actually did. The 
twin objects of advising the Greeks and 
keeping out of politics were mutually 
incompatible, All this is true, but Mr 
Chandler is not the first or only person 
to realise it. Sir Reginald Leeper, who 
was British ambassador in-Athens, has 
himself written that the right-answer to 
Britain’s difficulties would have been not 


with the vagaries of British opinion and 
of Athenian politicians. 














































THE ORGANISATION FOR 
“EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
‘has jist published tts 10ch annual report: under. the tice 


POLICIES FOR SOUND ECONOMIC 


GROWTH . 
Tenth annual economic review 
4- } 140 p. 9/- 





j <e 
. economic policies in Western Europe during the first. 
pAokihe tei tascam wien ola nani 
expansion followed by a mild recession—have been carefully 
analysed.” - ' THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 



































“* The-O.E.E.C."s authoritative annual report lays down a 
12-point program which it thinks the member governments 
should follow in the immediate future.” 

NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 






‘ Obtainable fron : 
HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY . OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
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An odd corpse or two around the house is one thing; but when 
BRIT AIN AND. your better half finds herself knee deep in crime she is liable to take 
~w sudden passionate interest in the vegetable garden. If you find she 


has prepared an onion bed 6 feet long by 2 feet wide and 6 feet deep, 

: : it’s time to stand well back from high cliffs, or _ may well end up 
EUROPE with policemen drawing chalk lines round the y—vyour body. 

; You have been warned. Don’t risk it. Today (for it may well be 

later than you think) buya Minty bookcase ...and put your murderers 









where they ought to be—' Inside’ cond to stay neat, tidy 
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Russian Rulers 


Peter the Great 


By V. Klyuchevsky. Translated by 
Liliana Archibald. 

Macmillan. 282 pages. 36s. 4 
So Dark a Stream. A Study of the 
Emperor Paul I of Russia (1754-1801) 


By E. M. Almedingen. 
Hutchinson. ‘ 240 pages. 21s. 


@. KLYUCHEVSKY, who died in r911, 
ewas remembered by many of his 
pupils as the living embodiment of the 
superiority of the spoken lecture over the 
written word. Both the historian Kize- 
wetter and the politician Maklakov, pay 
tribute not only to his delivery—rendered 
characteristic by unexpected pauses attri- 
buted to a tendency to stammer—but 
also to the masterly manner in which he 
facts and illuminated them 

with the use of apt parallels. He 
belonged to the great band of nineteenth 
century historians who were not confined 
to a narrow specialisation, and his lec- 
tures on Russian history were marked by 
his imaginative grasp of the unity and 
continuity of the life of the nation under 
its immense variety and apparent contra- 
dictions. Kizewetter explains his suc- 
cess as a lecturer by the ingenious sup- 


and was thus enabled to exercise a 
powerful fascination on his audience. 
Klyuchevsky was a pupil of S.-M. 
Soloviev, and followed his master in the 
chair of Russian history at Moscow 
University. For along time he refused 
to allow his lectures to be published ; 
but he was finally persuaded to agree, 
and the first volume appeared in 1904. 
The present volume, dealing with the 
reign of Peter the Great, is the fourth 
volume in the series and was first pub- 
lished in 1910. 

Klyuchevsky’s history underlines the 
extent to which Peter’s reforms were 
brought about by the overriding needs 
of foreign policy—particularly if one 
accepts Clausewitz’s definition of war as 
the continuation of foreign policy by 
other means. During the whole of his 
reign Russia knew only one year of com- 
plete peace. Peter’s interest in western 
techniques was awakened in his child- 
hood, and was first applied to the toy 
army and navy he created in his youth— 
if one may use the word toy of such 
grimly real playthings. From these 
beginnings grew the first nucleus of 
modern Russian military and naval 
power ; but not until after the Russian 
defeat at Narva did Peter realise that the 
whole nation must be mobilised to serve 
his essentially aggressive policy, and not 
until after Poltava did his reforms take on 
a systematic aspect. Seldom has a 
nation been submitted to a more shatter- 
ing experience, and it remains an open 
question whether Russia has ever 
‘recovered from it. Partly owing to his 
education, partly by temperament, partly 
owing to the pressure of continuous war- 
fare, Peter showed himself lacking in 
comprehension of the crying need in 


Russia for institutions that were some- 
thing more than extensions of the bureau- 
cratic machine. It remains-a tragedy for 


. Russia that, in Klyuchevsky’s words, “ as 


a ruler Peter knew neither moral nor 
political restraint, and lacked the most 
élementary political and social prin- 
ciples.” 


‘English readers owe a debt of gratitude 


to Mrs Liliana Archibald for her trans- — 


lation of this remarkable study, which, 
in marked contrast to the previous trans- 
lation published. in 1926; is not only 
accurate, but also renders full justice to 
Klyuchevsky as a stylist. Mrs Archibald 
has also supplemented Klyuchevsky’s 
text with useful footnetes giving bio- 
graphical data, suggesting further read- 
ing for those interested in following up 
points mentioned only cursorily by the 
author, and bringing the book up to date 
with present work on Peter the Great. 

Miss E. M. Almedingen’s study of 
Paul I falls between two stools. It is 
neither history nor histoire romancée. 
The author does not claim to have done 
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any original research—and indeed much 
“ unoriginal ” research has been left un- 
done. Her‘aim is to present an inter- 
pretation of the Emperor’s character, and 
up to a point she succeeds in portraying. 
the mentally unstable Paul against a 
briefly sketched outline of the politics of 
the age. Both Peter I and Catherine II 
were fated to produce children who 


detested all that their parents stood for. . 


Aleksey Petrovich never lived to reign. 
Paul, in the four years he sat'on the 
throne, did incalculable harm to the 
country, if only by the revival of a 
capricious arbitrariness in domestic and 
foreign policy and in personal relations, 
which led the nobility as well as foreign 
powers to expect the volcano to erupt at 
any moment. , There are, unfortunately, 
many inaccuracies in Miss Almedingen’s 
book. For example, N. I. Panin was not 
in exile in 1777, but de facto foreign 
minister ; N. P. Panin was not his son ; 
and the foreign policy of the Directoire 
is attributed to Napoleon, The serious 
reader will await a modern, definitive 
study of Paul I, more scholarly and less 
fanciful. ; 


Stresses and Strains 


Anglican Attitudes 


By A. O. J. Cockshut. 
Collins. 128 pages. 16s. 


Ms Christian bodies went through 
some form-of crisis during the Vic- 
torian age. The new industrialism, the 
new democracy, John Stuart Mill, the 
geologists and Genesis, positivism, Dar- 
win and the evolutionary philosophy— 
any one of these would have been enough 
to produce stresses, and the combination 
of them produced a tension in Christen- 
dom that was often extreme. The ten- 
sion within the mid-Victorian Church of 
England makes a peculiarly interesting 
study, and Mr Cockshut has written 
three thoughtful little essays towards this 
end. His selection is intended to illus- 
trate the tension between church and 
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One of Lynton Lamb’s illustrations. for the 
chapter headings of “ Poets in Their Letters,” 


by C. S. Emden, to be published by Oxford 

University. Press on April 2nd (price 21s.). 

i the illustration for the chapter on 
William Cowpes, 





state (Mr Gorham and his views on 
baptism), the tension over biblical in- 
spiration and authority (Essays . and 
Reviews and Bishop Colenso). He wishes 
to show that the dogmas of the agnostics 
were held as dogmatically as those which 
they were seeking to confute. 

Mr Gorham believed about baptism 
what many distinguished churchmen, in- 
cluding Richard Hooker, had believed. 
But the closing of the ranks in the face 
of modern liberalism in state and church 
meant that what was once legitimate 

ing had now begun to seem like 
heresy. The highest court in ecclesi- 
astical law was the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council ; and it was impos- 
sible for learned and impartial judges, 
examining the past history and the 
formularies of the Church of England, 
to pronounce Mr Gorham’s belief to be 
impermissible for an Anglican incum- 
bent. In ‘consequence the state law 
appeared to high churchmen to be in 
conflict with the Catholic faith ; and so a 
Bishop of Exeter excommunicated an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Arch- 
deacon Manning and others left the 
Church of England. 

The controversy was typical. What is 
common to all the cases which Mr Cock- 
shut examines is the action of the state 
in holding open the doers of the Church 
and restraining zealous men who arrived 
at rigidity and natrowness while they 
supposed themselves to aim at orthodoxy. 
The connection between Church and 
state, however deplorable it sometimes 
seemed to the enemies of Bishop Colenso 
(“ The Privy Council is the great Dagon 
of the English Church”), succeeded in 
preventing worse calamities by holding 
the ring during the inner struggle. It 
prevented zeal from trampling, not 
merely upon the destroyers, but also 
upon the puzzled and patient inquirers. 
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Liebling Cuisine — 
Normandy Revisited © 


By A. J. Liebling. 
Gollancz. 243 ‘pages. 18s. 


C= American writers, having in- 
herited the vigour of Victorian Eng- 
land, have a power that has for the most 
part ebbed from these shores—the ability 
to be: both funny and sentimental at the 
same time. Thus Mr Liebling, for all 
the urnish of his New Yorker prose, 
has gift of moving his readers in 
both senses of the word in a way that 
no English journalist or diarist can, 
reminiscent, in fact, of see with a 
dash of Surtees. 

This book is the record of a senti- 
mental pilgrimage some three years back 
over the same road from Weymouth to 
Port en Bessin, Bayeux, Mont St Michel, 
through the fair country of lower Nor- 
mandy, and then to Paris, as the firmest 
of contemporary Francophiles trod in the 
wake of Bradley, Patton and Leclerc in 
the hot steaming summer of 1944. It is 
an enchanting account of old friends 
revisited, of war and earlier reminis- 
cences, of travel and danger, and above 
all of food. 

“The ideal light lunch” according 
to Mr Liebling “is a dozen huitres 
de Courseulles, an arraignée de mer 
(spider crab) with half a pint of mayon- 
naise on the side, a dish of tripes 4 la 
mode de Caen, a partridge Olivier Barse- 
lin, poached in cream and cider and 
singed in old Calvados, a gigot de pré- 
salé, a couple of biftecks, and a good 


Pont PEveque.” In the lightness of its 
touch and the excellence of its taste and 
flavour, this book is Mr Liebling’s cook- 
ing at its very best. 


A Lock Unturned 


Paper Boats . 
By E. M. Butler. 
Collins. 192 pages. 16s. 


oe BUTLER, at the end of a long 
and distinguished career in the 
academic world, has written a strange 
and interesting book. It is scarcely an 
autobiography in the full sense. It is 
an episodic story of the way in which she 
came to write the books that make her 
life-work—they. are the paper boats of 
her title—and of the feelings that went 
with them. 

Feelings are the keynote. People are 
what matter. But the reader hardly sees 
the full range of her emotions, The 
people who are closest to her stay well 
in the background, and her dearest 
friend appears less clearly than a jockey 
whom she met on a trip to Greece. A 
few whom she admired from. a greater 
distance get slightly more detailed treat- 
ment ; but her full powers of description 
(which are excellent) are reserved for 
those who infuriate her, These are 
many, and most of them are Germans. 
The odd fact emerges that the Emeritus 
Professor of German at Cambridge is 
and always has been a Germanophobe, 
irritated to the point of torture by the 
well-known national faults and not very 
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sensitive to their duller virtues. Of 
course, there are exceptions ; but they 
seem to be few, unless safely interred as 
dead writers. 

How then did she come to be so fine 
a German scholar? The answer seems 
to be drift and chance, accompanied by 
regret, so far as her choice of subject 
‘was concerned, coupled with a rather 
late discovery of the joys of research for 
its own sake ; this may explain why she 
was happy in her more formative years 
to concentrate on subjects that were con- 
fessedly tedious and second-rate. It also 
accounts for the wide range of her later 
books: anything to escape the duller side 
of the Germans, so let us have a go at 
Sheridan or magic. 

So far we have the receipt for a 
pedant with odd tastes; and nothing 
could be farther removed from Professor 
Butler, whose strong feelings, lively wit 
and ebullience appear in every line. 
Where is the key? The anxious reader, 
groping for it in vain, finds two which 
grate in the lock but seem to turn it a 
little way. First, eternal youth. A pub- 
lisher returned a_ lighthearted book 
which she submitted anonymously when 
she was over forty with the comment: 
“ When he has outgrown his adolescence, 
he might produce something really 
clever.” One sympathises. The second 
key is a rather determined Irishry: 
rebellion, emotion and a tendency to 
second sight, decently restrained by 
laughter and scepticism. 

But. the casket is not unlocked ; Miss 
Butler remains a fascinating and 
worthwhile puzzle, 
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The Bourgeois Prince 


The Prince Consort : A political 


biography 
By Frank Eyck. \ 
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hy) ee said Disraeli, 
as usual mingling we and 
hyperbole, 
we have buried our Sovereign.’ "This 
German Prince Ficinoe than governance (aie 
for twenty-one years with a wisdom and 


given us, while a our constitu- 
tional guarantees, the blessings of abso- 
lute government. - 


Even Dizzy can arg have looked 
benevolent 


forward to a revival 
despotism in ait Vtcaian England, 


monarchy by hard work, an efficient 
filing system and a combination of tact 
and obstinacy. In time, moreover, as 
men of \greater experience died off, 
Albert’s authority would tend to increase, 
and might have provided a continuity of_ 
direction loosely comparable to that of 
some indulgent autocrat. 

The Prince’s legacy to the Crown ‘was 
twofold: the lesson that application to 
business and attention to detail paid off, 
especially when an air of being above 
the battle could be maintained ; and a 
demonstration that the best basis for the 
mystique of monarchy in a bourgeois 
society was ostentatious res ity 
coupled with good works. But what 
Albert cared about was power, and _ it 
may be as well for his reputation that 
he died when he did. Had he been 
faced by determined men who relied less 
and less upon the court, his position 
would have weakened. »If he had had 
to deal with the Gladstone of 1880, say, 
it is doubtful. whether he could have 
done as much as the Queen, despite her 
reversion to Hanoverian type as a blatant: 
partisan. Not that the Prince’s “im- 
partiality” was ever more than a mask. 
His prejudices hardened as his delusion 
that he could impose them grew ; and, 
during the fifties, the Peelites were 
treated as a party of King’s friends, for 
whom no amount of royal intrigue. was 
too much. ‘Had Albert lived longer, he 
might have appéared a failure, a 
thwarted alien pedant, rather than the 
“informal but potent member of all 
Cabinets ” whom Russell recalled. 

Mr Eyck’s book is alleged to be “ the. 
first attempt at an integrated picture of 
the Prince Consort’s political influence.” 
This is a curious description for an 
account of Albert's. attitude to external 


policy there is little new or interésting 
apart from some useful i 
notably on the German problem. 

the Prince’s aims and bereagy ero) 


Eyck’s views are unconvincing. 








The Heart of Ambiguliy 


Conrad The Novelist ie 
By Albert J. Guerard. 

Harvard Umiversi 
-. Oxford University + 

, Sree gn ’s 
novels has turned somersault. 


ironically exposes the equivocal motives 
of human conduct, who affirms nothing 
and who wilfully suspends judgment. 

The reader of the Conrad that matters 
is taken on a journey to the heart of 
darkness, only to..-find that _ heart 
ambiguous. He recognises the ‘Mastery 
of the technique of impressionism and 
attunes himself to the symbolism. This 
voyage is real. -That hurricane is real. 
Sulaco is real. Conrad keeps them at a 
distance so that he can comment on 
events with melancholic foreboding. 
They are also symbols. The layers of 
meaning are not exposed as a landslip 

ses the geological strata of a cliff ; 

y turnble and break together like the 
waves at its base. The reader is fascin- 
ated by the beauty and power, but 
remains a little baffled. Is it a confidence 
trick? Are the evasive hints an exposure 
of the ambiguity of thought and conduct 
or are they fuzzy, rhetorical flourishes? 
The benefit of the doubt must be given 
to Conrad, for, at his best, the Conrad 
of “ Nostroino,” he is precise, con- 
sciously hewing with great toil and skill 
a despairing theme. Conrad is a serious 
novelist, forcing his readers to see the 
curtains of sea mist and to peer through 
them. He is also a great one. 

The pleasure to be gained from Pro- 
fessor Guerard’s criticism is not simply 
his sympathetic recognition and analysis 
of all that is worthwhile in Conrad 
(though his praise of the’ Patusan 


chapters of “ Lord Jim ” seems excessive) - 


nor his readiness to admit that Conrad’s 
work is badly flawed and faulted. It is 
rather his and his ability to 
grapple with ’s meaning—or, 
rather, meanings. His use of the 
Jungian night journey (so apposite to 
“The Heart of Darkness”) and of the 
aoerees (so explicit in “The 


NS ni 
zeal Professor Guerard occasionally offe 
too many explanations, o for 
instance, the symbolism of “ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus.” But he is eagecially 


= Goon! genoa egy once: Ata 
to secure the necessary detach- 
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ngels of Health 
Gollancz. 259 pages. 218. 


eV 
other eccentric creeds, fell on fertile 
in ica ; one of its earliest 


able man and an extraordinary woman, 
Dr J. H. Kellogg and Sister Ellen White, 
the sibyl of the Seventh Day Adventists. 
Sister White, through direct revelation, 
learned that meat eating strengthened 
the animal propensities and she ordained 
a food..reform health centre. In this she 
was on sounder ground than when she 
prophesied the day of the Second 
Coming, and Adventists turned’ out in 


horrifyingly short on fruit and vegetables 
and long on méat, fried food and indi- 
gestible “saleratus” bread.. Vege- 
tarianism might not be the answer, but 
a lighter diet was. 


. for examinees in the 


Horses 


a pity, for where Mr Richards allows 

i to relapse into opinions—as in 
his discussion of the relations between 
members and their constituents (one of 
the best parts of the book), or in such 


justly cruel judgments as that “declara- . 


tions of interest are (nowadays) made not 
to obviate allegations of impropriety, but 
to establish a claim to special experience 
of the subject of discussion ”—he shows 
that he has a lively and well-balanced 
For the most part, however, his 
work is a chronicle, in almost staccato 
notebook style, of the present day system 
and statistics of Parliament: of the 
methods. of selection and election of 
parliamentary candidates, of their powers 
and activities and subjection to discipline 


2 


members. of Parliament (especially 
: it will be a useful 
journalists ; it contains a mass of detail 
mechanistic 


structure of British government (but 
should there be any such?); and it has 
the virtue of relying for its facts on con- 
temporary newspaper sources and letters 
from present parliamentarians rather 
than on outdated past.records or super- 
seded tradition. But it does not convey 
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Jacobites and Pretenders 


Northern Lights : The Story of James, 
Earl of Derwentwater 


By Ralph Arnold. 
Constable. 249 pages. 25s. 


pe recusancy laws and civil war 
the Radcliffes rose steadily during 
the seventeenth century. They needed 
no court favour: their property-grew as 
a result of shrewd marriages and pur- 
chase. The Civil War slowed their 
progress ; but the parliamentary leaders 
respected the common law: they fined ; 
they sequestrated; but they did not 
confiscate. The case of Crichel Down 
would have shocked Cromwell. The 
third Radcliffe baronet married his son 
to Charles II’s daughter by Moll Davis, 
and received the earldom of Derwent- 
water as a reward for supporting James 
Il’s policy in Cumberland. His grand- 
son James, the third earl, educated at 
St. Germain with his cousin the 
Pretender, was inevitably a Jacobite, 
Inevitably but reluctantly, for he was 
a quiet country gentleman by inclination 
and was involved in the futile “ Fifteen ” 
almost accidentally—though at Preston 
he behaved more gallantly than most. 
Of the Jacobite peers impeached and 
sentenced to death, only he and Kenmure 
were executed, The rest escaped from 
their easy-going gaolers or were 
pardoned. The author’s theory of Lord 
Widdrington’s reprieve might be com- 
pared with the tradition, preserved at 
Nunnington Hall, that it was due to the 
pleas of Katharine Graham, whom he 


had once jilted but now gratefully 
married. Derwentwater’s only son John 
died unmarried in 1731; and -his 
youngest brother Charles was captured 
on his way to join the Young Pretender, 


and “died with great decency” on 


Tower Hill in 1746. 

The “ Forty-Five ” ended the Stuart, 
but not the Radcliffe, story: over a 
hundred years later Amelia Buske, 
described as “a genuinely clever, though 
slightly dotty”  well-travelled ex- 
governess, claimed that John Radcliffe 
had married and lived till 1798 ; and that 
she was his grand-daughter “ Amelia 
Countess of Derwentwater,” and owner 
of the Radcliffe estates vested by an Act 
of 1776 in the governors of Greenwich 
Hospital. Lawyers were less impressed 
than local supporters by her versatility 
in forging documents, in painting 
“ancestors ” and “old masters,” and in 
collecting heirlooms from junk-shops. 
_Wearing a military cloak and waving a 
large sword, she planted her “ standard ” 
on the ruined tower of Dilston. Legally 
ejected, she camped on the road. Re- 
moved by the highway surveyor she kept 
up the fight in Newcastle and London, 
became a public nuisance, and died 
destitute in 1880. Mr Arnold analyses 
her pretensions and records her antics 
sympathetically. Her portraits suggest a 
formidable personality and, . though 
“ dotty,” she was more resourceful than 
other better-known “ Pretenders.” The 
northern lights that had blazed balefully 
for Derwentwater may have flickered for 
her funeral too, 


Literature and Society — 


Poetry and Morality 


By Vincent Buckley. 
Chatto and Windus. 239 pages. 218. 


E™ since literary criticism began, 
more than two thousand years ago, 
the connection between: poetry 
morality has been a crucial point of 
discussion. If one takes poetry in its 
extended sense of “imaginative litera- 
ture,” a passing reference to the current 
attempt to revise the obscenity laws is 
enough to indicate that the issue is a 
live and unresolved one. 

In this book Mr Buckley wisely avoids 
a historical survey of the problem; 
enough, if not too much, has already 
been written about didacticism and Part 
pour Part. Instead he focuses his atten- 
tion on three English critics, Matthew 
Arnold, T. S. Eliot and F. R, Leavis, 
who all are much preoccupied with the 
value of literature in society and who 
all ask themselves, implicitly if not 
explicitly, “In what sense is the poet’s 
concern with his material a concern for 
something possessing moral vitality and 
importance ? ” 

Mr Buckley is a poet and a man of 
independent mind, who asks searching 
questions and is quick to discern evasions 
and inconsistencies in the pronounce- 
ments of his three critics. The one who 
emerges least creditably is Mr Eliot ; 
for though his earlier critical insights 


are acknowledged as just, brilliant and 
wholesomely influential, his anti-heretical 
phase and his “pastoral” tone are 
related to a loss of genuine critical dis- 
cernment over the years. The Christian 
Discriminators, also, come in for a sound 
telling-off in a most interesting appendix 
on “Criticism and Theological Stan- 
dards.” The second appendix, on 
“Poetry and Sanctions,” is equally 
interesting, for here Mr Buckley delivers 
himself of the blunt and necessary state- 
ment that literature cannot offer a final 
definition of values. Inordinate claims 
for the saving grace of poetry have been 
made. by Arnold, Lawrence, I, -A. 
Richards and Leavis; but surely it is 
true that “we derive our sense of life 
from other things beside literature and 
from other things before literature.” 

It is typical of Mr Buckley’s modesty 
that some of his most personal pro- 
nouncements should be relegated to the 
back of the book. He says in his intro- 
ductory chapter that he believes the issue 
is Ohe on which too ready an answer 
should not be ventured, and his method 
is exploratory and tentative. The effect 
of his examination of the positions taken 
up, at different moments in their 
development, by three such serious and 
formative critics as Arnold, Eliot and 
Leavis, is to show how complex the issue 
is, and how profoundly literature does 
modify the values of a civilised society. 
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Best-selling Author _ 
Kenneth Grahame 


By Peter Green. ¢ 
Murray. 385 pages. 303. 


ENNETH GRAHAME was born-on March 
.. 8, 1859, the third child of a prosper- 
ous Scottish advocate of good family. 
His mother died when he was: five ; and 
his father, who was weak, unamiable and 
niggardly, sent all the childrén to live 
with their maternal grandmother in 
Berkshire. As a young man, Grahame 
had the reasonable ambition of going to 
Oxford. But here again relations appear 
to have let him down, and he was found 
a clerkship in the Bank of England. He 
regarded Threadneedle Street at first as 
a prison but eventually as a refuge—as 
he would doubtless have regarded some 
college, library or museum had he been 
successful in gaining an academic educa- 
tion. He rose to be a senior if 
undistinguished official, his security 
unthreatened except upon the single 
occasion of his finding himself closeted 
with an armed maniac ; and at the same 
time he had ample leisure to develop a 
life of fantasy—to walk, in his own 
words, “in the midst of a blessed com- 
pany, immersed im a dream-talk far 
transcending any possible human con- 
versation.” 
These “unseen companions” of soli- 
tude would sometimes be children and 
“sometimes moles, water rats and toads. 
For Grahame was that sort of normal 
child who ceases to be quite normal 
when he grows up, since he remains 
still a child in large and freely accessible 
parts of his nature. The adult Grahame’s 
study held some books, but they were 
outnumbered by toys. When, at the age 
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of forty, he married the: thiry-seven- As Strange as Truth more 
ar | e Mi hs pewsenan 
correspondence in'a baby language of By ‘William J. Lederer and Eugene 
ight “Burdick. . Documents on British 


have ‘been held very little Gollancz. 285 pages. 16s. : ; 

idicity ; tis ocky tent, a son both phy- oe Foreign Policy, 

Se eee ome Americans assigned to far-off 

injudiciously compelled to misery pisces snnsoned themselves -yich on 1919-1939 
Eton after Rugby, American standard living, conform to 

pics at Clotiat Ghaiech fies misery.at Parkinson’s Law, rely on native intcr- Fiest Series. Volume Vill 


Eton, and took his own life while still’ preters and seek the company of other Completes the present publication of 

an undergraduate. Since its publication Americans assigned to far-off places. the hitherto «secret proceedings of 

in 1908, “The Wind in the Willows” Others—and they are fewer—learn the international conferences and conver- 

has had an. average annual sale of about language of the country to which they are | sation on high policy during the 
aciaes j 
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80;000 copies. It was written amuse assigned, cultivate local friendships and eventful year 80s. (post 25.) 
this ill-fated boy. share local di in 
ee See ee eee Sd ee — All, or nearly, all, - 
| deal of material, and has used perhaps a from “home, so it seems, behave like aes 
: little te0 much of it. But his book, if Soe ieee we ee ae te _ Britain 
on ‘the | i ‘not a gory. That way win bloodless . 
_ oe eee ene = . An Official Handbook 
c holding much personal tragedy, but also This is part of the message of this Over the years this handbook has won 
f genuine insight into the processes of ee ee ee Pe oe & unique reputation for its accuracy 
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; admirably and E 
of the astonishing capture of “U.110 and it carries'a punch that many a heavy- Commonwealth and 
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The Irony of Swift 


Jonathan Swift: And the Age 
of Compromise 


By Kathleen Williams. 
Constable. 238 pages. 353. 


’ is scarcely too much to say that 
almost any estimate of Swift’s achieve- 
ment is still likely to be conditioned by 
Johnson’s “ Life”: not so much by the 


plainly inadequate recognition there - 


accorded to “A Tale of a Tub” and 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” as by the re- 
strained but hauntingly powerful account 
of their author’s last years—earlier 
summed up, indeed, in a single line of 
“The Vanity of Human Wishes”: 
“And Swift Expires a Driv’ler and a 
Show.” Time and again critics have read 
back into the work alike the nervous 
extremities of this terminal period and 
whatever may be inferred. of Swift’s 
earlier psychopathology fromthe per- 
plexed record of his relationship with 
Stella and with Vanessa. Miss Williams 
is keenly aware of all this as leading 
chiefly to preconception and misinter- 
pretation, and her own approach to Swift 
is by way of the “ideas, attitudes, and 
literary methods current in his own day.” 

Why, for example, are “ the most:pro- 
found and inclusive statements of value 
to be found in the literature of the time ” 
all cast in the mould of satire? Because 
“ the Renaissance positives of nature and 
reason, the absolute standards of good- 
ness and truth,” are being assailed so 





powerfully that the counter-attack has to 
evolve a strategy of obliquity and in- 
direction, defence through “a shifting 
process of adjustment, compromise, 
balance.” 

The single truth can be neither grasped 

pe entie «Srvc. ewan vlan 

But a modest approximation to truth, 

modest certainty, can be achieved ed 

expressed by that strenuous and agile 
effort which issues in the serious 

Augustan wit. Positive truth is now best 

presented by implication, through the 

deployment of negative materials. 

Miss Williams believes that only when 
we have seen this thesis documented and 
sustained shall we realise the unfaltering 
consistency, the firm central purpose, 
subserved by all the changing complica- 
tions of Swift’’ irony. Moreover the 
protean character of his technique makes 
it peculiarly necessary to control our 
sense of the purport and implication of 
any individual work by sufficient refer- 
ence to his writing as a whole. The final 


- book of _Gulliver is an outstanding 


instance of this. It is only in the wider 
context that we are likely to grasp that 
the Houyhnhnms are far from being 
offered as simply exemplary. “The 
demands of the life of reason do not, in 
fact, allow in man even the blameless and 
negative virtue of the Houyhnhnms, for 
like Stoic indifference it can only be sus- 
tained through pride.” Miss Williams’s 


analysis here is particularly searching, 
and her whole book is the product of 
careful study and clear thought. 
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Frve IDEAS THAT CHANGE THE WORLD. my 
Barbara Ward. Hamish Hanslton, 1 


were originally given as lectures at the 
University College of Ghana. As the 
author is a member of The Economist 
staff, it is against our policy to review it. - 
Tue Wortp oF Poetry: Poets and Critics 
on the Art and Functions of Poetry. 
Selected and Arranged by Clive Sansom. 
Phoenix House. 233 pages. 25s. _ 


THe UNDEFEATED. By George Paloczi- 
on Secker and Warburg. 288 pages. 
Ss. 


INDIA IN COLouR: 70 colour photographs 
by Suzanne Hausammann. Introduction and 
text by Mulk Raj Anand. Thames and 
Hudson. 224 pages. £4 4s. 


THe ARK IN OUR MipsT: the Story of the 
Introduced Animals of Britain: Birds, 
Beasts, Reptiles, Amphibians and Fishes. 
By R. S.R. Fitter, Collins. 320 pages. 18s, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHURCH AND PEOPLE. 
By S. C. Carpenter, DD. Fohn Murray. 
292 pages. 35s. 


LEAVES FROM THE JUNGLE: Life in a Gond 
Village. ~By Verrier Elwin. Oxford 
University Press. 194 pages. 16s. 


Tut REALM OF THE INcAS. By Siegfried 
Huber, translated by Mervyn - Savill. 
Robert Hale. 212 pages. . 21s. 


LIFE AND DEATH IN THE BRONZE AGE: An 
archeologist’s field. work. By Cyril Fox. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 193 pages. 45s. 






Obediently yours 


YOURS—for so many uses: the lamp 
that, at the touch of a finger, angles its 
light and stays poised, 


YOURS—in green, red or yellow; in 
cream, cream and gold mottled or black. 


['‘\nglepoise 
, rey Lite 


YOURS—from 97/7. 


YOURS—booklet 35. It’s 
free, illustrated and sent to 
you on request, 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., 
REDDITCH, WORCS, 
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Nigeria, while the more contentious south should hold a 
plebiscite to determine what future connections the majority 
of its people really wanted. At first, the north was apparently 
willing to go along with this, but one southern group wanted 
a merger with the French Cameroons, while a Nigerian 
leader wanted only the north to be merged with Nigeria. 

Meanwhile, twenty-five petitioners had appeared to 
present their own variants of these positions, or to speak in 
the names of groups that felt themselves not otherwise 
represented, some because they had been banned as trouble- 
makers, some because they had been in jail when the visiting 
mission came their way. Fifty-one identical postcards, 
dignified by the Secretariat as “ petitions,” arrived from 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia supporting “ the youth 
and the people of Kamerun in their fight for immediate 
reunification and national independence for the Kamerun.” 
The Soviet Union, alone in disapproving the report of the 
Trusteeship Council, found these turbid waters a fine place 
for fishing. 

After days of argument and reams of speeches, the 
decisions reached by exhausted delegates to the trusteeship 
committee represented compromises that sounded very like 
the official recommendations with which the sessions began. 
The final decision to approve (by 56 votes to 9 with 16 
abstentions) the freeing of the French Cameroons on 
January 1, 1960, followed a split in the Afro-Arab group 
and represented a victory for the official French position. 
To it was added an hospitable paragraph endorsing the 
admission of the territory to Uno once it became free. The 
British had harder luck. By a vote of §7 to 0, with 24 
abstentions, the committee called for a plebiscite in both 
sections of the British Cameroons, in the north in mid- 
November of this year, in the south between December 1 
and April 30, 1960. 

The net effect of the session was disquieting. 
Certainly it is, as one weary official said, better for these 
younger countries to come and talk out their woes than to 
stay at home and riot over them, But the whole procedure 
is unconscionably clumsy. There is little chance of improv- 
ing it, and even less chance of putting through a closure 
rule than there is, for example, in the United States Senate. 
But the Senate at least has power, while the Assembly must 
depend on persuasion. In the precess,.it may some day talk 
itself, not into peace, but to death. 


Sudan Seeks its Place 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KHARTOUM 


SOMEWHAT cynical interpretation of the recent govern- 

ment crisis in the Sudan (described on page 938 of The 
Economist last week) suggests that the crisis was due to the 
ambition of senior officers previously excluded from the 
sovereign Supreme Military Council. It is certainly true 
that events were precipitated by the unauthorised presence 
in Khartoum of certain companies of soldiers from regiments 
belonging to the eastern and northern commands, which 
were later officially though improbably stated to have been 
there for “ recreation ” during a normal period of reposting. 
Yet it would be wrong to attribute solely to personal motives 
@ crisis that was at least partly a question of national policy 
and was a logical development of the process inaugurated by 
the major coup of November 17th last year. The latter 
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ended the uneasy, two years old, coalition between the 
Umma and the People’s Democratic parties, presided over 
by Sayed Abdullah Khalil, whose position had become 
untenable because of his unqualified support of the western 
powers. 

It was the apparent continuance of this policy under the 
inspiration of General Abdul Wahab, who was believed to 
be in close contact with Abdullah Khalil, which led to the 
general’s downfall. The two men have fallen victim to the 
same sort of influences which brought about the eclipse of 
Camille Chamoun in the Lebanon, although in other respects 
the two states are very different. And just as Chamoun 
became too much a sectarian leader, so Khalil’s policy 
became too identified with the Ansar, the unorthodox 
religious group led by Sayed Abdur-Rahman el Mahdi ; 
although in November the Ansar regarded the former prime 
minister’s complicity in the military coup as something of a 
betrayal. The recent change, however, does not imply 
that the Sudan is about to abandon its old friends or throw 
itself into the arms of Egypt. Egyptian intentions are 
regarded with a deep and widespread mistrust ; and any 
attempt to bring about a close union with Egypt would 
probably produce a violent reaction from the Ansar. 


HOUGH official statements were in a sense correct in say- 

ing that the crisis arose among senior officers over 
purely internal affairs, it is clear that the politically minded 
classes had an influence on the course of events in a country 
which is still only in process of becoming a nation and in 
which tribal and sectarian loyalties tend to prevail over 
national feeling. In the wider context of the Arab east, the 
Crisis was just one more landmark in the adjustment to the 
growing emancipation of the area from outside influences. 
In the case of the Sudan, it will take time for its citizens to 


‘decide exactly what their position is between the sometimes 


conflicting claims of the Arab world and of Africa. 
General Abdul Wahab seems to have accepted his relega- 
tion to the retired list with good grace. Official recognition 
of his “ patriotic attitude and self-abnegation ” was coun- 
tered by a statement from the general himself.to the effect 
that he was “ exceedingly happy and prayed God to help his 
colleagues in the exercise of the powers which they had 
now assumed.” General Abboud’s position, as president of 
the Supreme Council and prime minister, does not seem to 
have been seriously prejudiced. His action avoided the use 
of force ; and this senior officer, perhaps a dozen years 
older than his colleagues, seems content with the position 
of an arbitrator. Among the newcomers, Brigadier Abdul 
Rahim Shannan is perhaps the one most likely to produce 
new initiatives. He has the reputation of being rather more 
sympathetic to Arab nationalism than was General Abdul 
Wahab and of being more tolerant of the views of others. 
Hitherto the military regime has seemed to have brought 
about a change of office-holders rather than any basic 
change of policy. Certainly many Sudanese feel grateful 
to it for making sure that the course of Sudanese policy was 
decided within the country and not in the interest of any 
outside power, western or Arab, at a moment when the 
parliamentary regime was demonstrating its ineffectiveness. 
Certainly, too, it is appreciated that policy decisions have 
been taken with greater promptitude and determination 
than they were before November 17th. But now that the 
regime’s claim to have established political stability has 
been called in question, it will require all its skill to con- 
vince the public of the long-term merits of a military regime. 
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gives you 
the holiday of a lifetime!” War ee 





SAYS THE CAPTAIN OF THE FLAGSHIP Bera fT TT. 


We carry a largenumber of passengers who come to South Africa 
to escape the winter and to enjoy a holiday you won’t find 
anywhere else in the world. 


South Africa offers a welcome change from a European 
holiday. There is so much to do and to see that is completely and 
fascinatingly different. Where else can you study wild animals 
in their natural surroundings and do it safely from a car? 
Where else will yousee Native life in all its colour and quaintness ? 
And when you’ve travelled around and seen and enjoyed all the 
marvels of this amazing land, there are quiet resorts where you 
can ‘telax — or fashionable places where you — jom ina 
gay soeial round. 


But it’s the sunshine that makes-everything so marvellous. 
There it is, shining on you every day...bright, beautiful and 
heartening. South Africa gives you the finest holiday you'll find 
anywhere in the world. 





The youngsters take a look around. A fashionable night club in Johannesburg. 


Couth Aten 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 

The South African Tourist Office is at your service for free, friendly and 

helpful advice. For detailed information on transport, accommodation and 

costs consult your Travel Agent or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar TOt , W.C.2 

SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADULLY, LONDON W.1. Tel: Grosvenor 6235 610 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 20. 
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Montagu 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Merchant 
Bankers 


3 
Established 1853 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collections, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
Capital Issues, Precious Metals. The Management 
1s readily available to discuss or investigate any. 


banking requirement at home or overseas. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


S 


114 OLD BROAD STREET * LONDON EC2 


Tel: London Wall 6464. Cables: Montagu, London 
Telex: 28297, 28585, 28586 
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HE American investor is not internationally 
minded: so far there has been no dearth of 
domestic outlets to induce him to be. Apart 
from large American holdings in international oil com- 
panies and in Canadian securities—and in Wall 
Street Canada is hardly a foreign country—investment 
in foreign shares is closely circumscribed, and confined 
to the bluest of blue chips. Recently, however, interest 
in European equities has grown, along with a more fav- 
ourable reception for foreign bonds. The more sophis- 
ticated American investors have drawn some pointed 
contrasts between the check in the growth of the Ameri- 
can economy and the rapid strides made in Europe 
and between the diminishing yields on common stocks 
on Wall Street and the relatively generous yields in Lon- 
don, Holland and Germany. The European common 
market has highlighted and augmented hopes for 
Europe’s economic future; and it helps to soothe Ameri- 
cans’ political fears about foreign entanglements for their 
money. American investors over-extended themselves 
in foreign securities in the twenties, and they have been 
slow to put themselves at the mercy of foreign govern- 
ments again. Yet in the new realities of nuclear politics 
American and European interests are tied much more 
closely together ; while a Europe that is moving towards 
economic and political unity is less likely to slide into 
most of the aberrations from which American investors 
have suffered in the past. 

_ This line of thought is clearly behind the recent 
formation of Eurofund, a closed-end investment trust 
that plans to put $50 million into the shares of com- 
panies based in the common market area. There are 
already three smaller funds specialising in foreign 
securities, and still another, the Sterling Fund with a 
portfolio in British securities, is in process of formation. 
This lead may be followed by the established open- 
ended mutual fund groups, which pride themselves on 





WORLD 


Dollars for European Equities 


BY OUR WALL STREET CORRESPONDENT 


the wide range of their special funds and are always 
attracted by new sales avenues. Another sign of interest 
is the trip to Britain and the common market nations 
proposed next month by members of the influential 
society of New York security analysts. 


NTEREST in foreign securities has been largely con- 
I fined, in the past, to a relatively small group of 
individuals and institutions, mainly brokerage firms who 
have direct acquaintance with European markets. Most 
of the buying has been done by these brokers, on their 
own account or for their largest customers, and they 
have skimmed off much of the cream of profit for them- 
selves. They have not yet made much attempt to interest 
the small investor in European securities, But this 
sophisticated group has broadened considerably in the 
last year, and has gained recruits from, for example, 
industrialists who have been impressed with what they 
have seen abroad. The mutual funds, again, have been 
responsible for a large share of the recent increase in 
foreign share purchases. In the last quarter of 1958, for 
example, the biggest single investment made by 25 
leading funds was in the shares of Philips Lamp, the 
Dutch electronics firm, 

. The small investor has not been weaned away from 
his domestic holdings; and it is doubtful whether a 
switch of any real size—except through the medium of 
mutual funds—is yet in the making. That thundering 
herd of brokers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
reports no echo of the professional interest in foreign 
stocks in its 15,500 daily transactions ; nor do the other 
big houses. Brokers who are themselves impressed with 
the virtues of undervalued foreign shares are finding 
their clients singularly resistant—more so than they 
would be to the shares of an unknown American com- 
pany. But this does not mean that the average American 
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investor is completely immune to the romantic, if 
remote, appeal of foreign expansion, for there is a 
growing demand for the shares of those American firms 
with large subsidiary operations abroad—a demand 
formerly confined to the shares of the international oil 
companies. 

American purchases of European equities today 
amount to no more than a few hundred million dollars 
a year—a drop in the ocean of the American capital 
market. Portfolio investment has played a minor part 
in American capital exports since the war compared 
to the direct investments abroad made by United 
States corporations. Many of the mutual funds 
are subject to legal restrictions that prohibit or limit 
their purchases of foreign issues ; and investment in 
British or German shares faces a major tax disadvantage. 
While an individual, through the double taxation agree- 
ment, can set against his US taxation the 423 per cent 
income tax deducted at source by the Inland Revenue, 
or the more moderate 25 per cent withheld in Germany, 
the mutual fund, which pays virtually no taxes on its 
own account, cannot. Nor, unless a fund has more than 
half of its portfolio in foreign securities, can it pass a tax 
credit along to its shareholders. The tax-free charitable 
and pension funds are faced with the same handicap. 
This is a major deterrent to participation by the really 
big funds. 


NLESS he is his own expert or has his own sources of 
information, the individual American investor has 
great difficulty in following the daily fluctuations of 
foreign shares or in securing any background material on 
individual foreign companies. The mechanics of invest- 
ing abroad are unusually cumbersome and slow com- 
pared with the ease of buying or selling domestic securi- 
ties in the United States, and they are costly in terms of 
such incidentals as commissions and cables. Nor can the 
American investor trade on margin in these stocks. © 

Some European companies are making special efforts 
to woo the American investor with, in a few instances, 
perceptible results. Dutch firms have done a particularly 
good job of promotion, aided by the fact that their gov- 
ernment imposes no withholding tax. Some German 
firms have been redesigning their balance sheets to con- 
form more closely to American practices. But most 
reports, judged on American standards, do not appear 
to address themselves to the average shareholder. Even 
professional Wall Street analysts, perhaps bedazzled by 
the wealth of detail provided by American corporations, 
complain that European company accounts are confus- 
ing rather than informative. 

Obstacles to investment abroad do not apply to those 
foreign companies listed on the New York exchanges, 
which have the status of being American by adoption. 
Shares of the Royal Dutch-Shell group, British 
Petroleum, Electrical and Miusical Industries and 
Royal Dutch Airlines are responsible for the bulk of 
American investment in foreign equities ; in 1958, Royal 
Dutch Petroleum was the fourth most active issue on 
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the New York Stock Exchange, Shell Transport and 
Trading took twelfth place, and EMI just scraped into 


‘the list of the fifty most active stocks of the year. Simi- 


larly, names such as Unilever, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries and British-American Tobacco fluctuate in popu- 
larity but enjoy the familiarity of long association. 

Outside the established group of equities, Americans 
tend to invest in companies whose names are brought 
forcibly to their notice. This recognition may result 
from the popularity of an imported product ; European 
car manufacturers have attracted a certain amount of 
American capital. KLM is also benefiting from direct 
familiarity, and is now following Royal Dutch 
Petroleum’s example and raising money through a new 
dollar equity issue in the United States. More often the 
American investor gains interest and confidence in a 
European company by virtue of its domestic involve- 
ments ; the Bowater Paper Company popularised its 
shares by the decision to operate a plant in Tennessee, 
and Tube Investments has recently been attracting 
attention through its association with Reynolds Metal. 
In line with domestic investment fashions any equity 
with an electronics flavour enjoys support. But in 
general, publicity is at least as important as an impres- 
sive earnings record in attracting money. 

The banks now operate depositary receipts for 120 
European firms, but effective interest continues to con- 
centrate on a much smaller group. The American inves- 
tor, always nervous in the foreign field, likes the reassur- 
ing companionship of his compatriots. Institutional 
buyers share this trait, as their concerted addiction to the 
shares of Philips Lamp indicates. The tendency to 
move with the crowd inevitably produces violent 
changes in fashion in particular foreign stocks: The 
American professionals who deal in European securities 
switch their holdings quite radically, and that is why 
they are an important influence in the European stock 
markets despite the relatively small total stake. 


MERICAN buying of foreign securities is still small in 
volume. It may be encouraged as the weight of 
money flowing through the institutions seeks a higher 
return than can be obtained on Wall Street. Certainly 
professional investors feel encouraged by the growth of 
mutual funds in Europe, by the broadening base for 
European equities, and by the tendency for European 
capital markets themselves to bridge national. frontiers. 
If American participation is to show any big increase it 
will probably manifest itself through the mutual funds 
—and particularly through those designed specially for 
the purpose. They alone possess sufficient resources for 
the extensive security research necessary to reassure the 
American investor. The propensity of the mutuals to 
buy foreign securities for their more general portfolios 
should not be exaggerated. With funds of $14 billion, 
even a small fraction in foreign equities represents a 
considerable sum. But Europe’s progress is not the 
only determinant ; if a recession hit the domestic stock 
market, foreign equities would inevitably lose glamour. 
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How Many Copies? 


New methods are providing economical answers 
to a question every office considers every day 


NE of the main operations in any commercial 

office is document copying and printing: for few 

other productive operations have there been so 
many new methods offered in recent years. Britain was 
later than the USA and most of Europe in this develop- 
ment, and many of the machines originated abroad. But 
since about 1950 seven new or improved processes have 
come into use here, and by now a significant change in 
office methods has begun to be obvious. So many 
machines are available that it is essential to settle what 
kind of copying the machine will mainly be used for 
before trying to discover which type is worth buying. 

It can be estimated, on the basis of a study of the 
cost of typing made last year by Production Engineering 
Ltd., that it takes a typist 20 minutes to copy and check 
an average foolscap page ; that she costs in wages and 
welfare payments an average of £9 13s. for a 37-hour 
working week, and that it costs about 2s. 3d. for her 
to produce a single page. Six is the maximum number 
of carbon copies that she can make on a normal type- 
writer, and these will cost about sd. each. If she uses 
an electric typewriter, she will be able to make 20 copies, 
which will cost about 13d. each. The cost of typing a 
copy varies widely with the complexity of the document 
to be copied ; but the cost of copying a page photo- 
graphically is constant, depending on its size: and a 
photographic copy does not need to be checked. 

The cost of making a copy varies widely between the 
different types of photocopying machine. It can be 
from 1d. to 84d. for a foolscap sheet ; the time to make 
six copies varies from one to six minutes, and for 
twenty from 2} to 20. For more than 20 to 25 copies 
it will prove cheaper to use some kind of duplicator 
than even the cheapest type of photocopyer ; a stencil 


HOW COPYING PROCESSES COMPARE IN COST 


(Based on a foolscap original with a fair amount* of detail and taking 
material and labour costs only) 


(Key : A best, B next, etc.) 


Capital cost 
Number of copies required of 


equipm 
2 5 10 25 80-100 s 


Transfer type 
Xerography 


Dyeline (if transparent 
original) 

Dyeline (if autopositive 
has to be made) 

Paper litho plates made 
by Xerography 

Photoscope and stencil. 

Typed paper litho plate 

Typed spirit master .... 

Typed stencil 


E 
F 

A 
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B 
Cc 
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* 20 minutes typing and checking. Source : Unilever, Limited. 


or “ master ” can be typed for about 3s. to 3s. 6d., and 
a master for an offset lithography machine, which can 
be prepared from any existing document without retyp- 
ing in a photocopying machine at a cost of about 2s. to 
3s. 6d. The cost of subsequent copies is basically paper, 
ink and the operator’s wages. With an output of 40 to 
1§0 copies a minute from a modern duplicator these 
charges are small. 


The table, from a Unilever Organisation and Methods 
Bulletin published last year, shows how the relative 
“prime” costs of the various photocopying processes 
varies with the numbers produced. The cheapest are 
those which use the cheapest types of paper and 
chemicals ; where expensive photographic or other 
specially treated paper is used the cost per copy rises, 
though there may be other advantages in the process. 
Capital charges are not very significant except with 
xerography. Some of the seven photocopying processes 
that have come into use since the war are adaptations of 
earlier systems or systems already used outside the 
general office: others are completely new. 


The oldest photocopying process in general use is the 
Reflex process ; but the modern version is immensely 
simpler than the one first used some 30 years ago, which 
required conventional development and fixing of the 
photographic paper copy, and bulky apparatus. Modern 
desk-top units such as the “ Polyprint,” made by E. N. 
Mason, cost from £39 upwards: they can make two to 
four copies a minute, costing 54d. for the first copy and 
23d. for each subsequent print. 


Dyeline, or Diazo processes have been used for many 
years in drawing offices, but have been introduced in 
small fast-copying machines only since the war. They 
employ the principle that ultra-violet light projected 
through a translucent master will bleach away a yellow 
“diazo” coating on paper underneath, except where 
print or lines on the master shield it ; the special paper 
print can then be developed to make the print black or 
various colours. This type of machine gives the lowest 
costs of any photocopying process ; it can produce 200 
to 1,500 prints an hour at a cost of about a penny a print. 
It needs a translucent master, and preparation of this 
can put up its costs; but many kinds of typing paper 
will do already, and some offices are having everything 
typed on suitable papers. 

Most though not all dyeline machines are more suitable for 
general office use than for small desk-top copiers ; so is 
xerography. This process employs a metal plate with a 
“ photoconductive ” coating that can be electrically 
charged in the dark to take an electrostatic image from 
exposure to an optical image. When the plate is coated 
with powder particles, the electrostatic image forms a 
powder image that can be transferred zo paper and fixed. 
Xerography is a dry process, which can print on to any 
type of paper. The machines, made under licence in this 
country by Rank-Xerox, cost about {1,000 for an 
ordinary office machine. An office machine costs about 
gd. to expose a plate, and then only 3d. to jd. for each 
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subsequent copy up to six, which gives six at 2d. each. 
But with the high capital cost of xerography the machine 
needs using to capacity. 

Between the general office machine and the desk copier 
come medium-sized machines using the direct positive 
process, which differs from the reflex process in that 
copies are made direct on to positive paper without any 
photographic negative. These copies (which can be used 
as masters for dyeline processes) take about 1} minutes 
to make and cost about 4d. ; the machines cost ftom 
about £80 upwards. 

Of the small desk-top machines, those employing the 
photo-transfer process are the most widely used. The 
paper used is the key invention. The photographic 
image is transferred from the negative to the positive 
without exposure, when the two are passed through a 
chemical solution and squeezed together by rollers, 
These machines cost from £40 to £185, and make a 
good copy in 20-30 seconds costing about 83d.. So far 
only two copies can be made from a negative ; but nega- 
tive papers from which up to ten prints could be made 
are soon to be produced. Aluminium sheets can also 
now be processed in these transfer machines to produce 
masters for offset-lithographic duplicating machines. 

Kodak’s “ Verifax” machine, using a variant of the 
transfer process, is the only one made in Britain ; it 
employs a rubber matrix instead of a paper negative, 
and offers six or seven copies from this one matrix. It 
costs about 11d. to make the first copy, but the other 
five cost less than a penny each. The Verifax costs £70 
to £170 ; it can produce a paper master for offset litho- 
graphy so that fewer copies can be run than from a metal 
sheet. 

The Thermofax machines made by the Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company share the desk-top market 
with the transfer machines ; they use infra-red light, 
which is reflected from white paper but absorbed by the 
black type or lines, producing a corresponding image 
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in specially-ceated copying paper held behind the 
original. It takes about four seconds to make a copy, 
costing about 7d. for a’ foolscap sheet. This is a dry 
process, and possibly the simplest of all to operate ; 
but it is limited to copying documents printed with 
graphite or carbon-based inks and will not reproduce 
light colours, while the transfer machines will copy any- 
thing. Thermofax machines cost £145-£245. 


yeas machines have not changed technically 
nearly as much as have photocopyers. The chief 
developments have been in the preparation of masters 
for duplicating, and the xerographic and photocopying 
machines are responsible for the most recent changes in 
this direction. The increasing tendency to use the 
small offset lithography machine may gain further 
stimulus from this development. In comparing different 
duplicators, the chief difference is the higher capital 
cost of the offset machine as compared with stencil or 
spirit machines. The former cost £440 to £2,000, and 
the two latter £30 to £175, or up to £2,000 for some 
special spirit duplicators. The offset process has lower 
running costs, and gives higher quality results : there 
is a growing tendency for companies to do their own 
printing on an offset machine, instead of sending it out. 

The development of photocopyers has already 
brought many possibilities for improving office effi- 
ciency, particularly where the documents to be repro- 
duced are complex. But this is still a field of innova- 
tion. It is believed that a simplified xerographic 
machine will appear in a few years, reducing cost and 
complexity. Electrostatic duplicating methods also are 
being developed in the United States: this seems likely 
to be the field in which most progress will come. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Unemployment Turns Too 


S a prophet, able to forecast precisely how high 
A unemployment figures would go this winter and when 
they would turn, and as a politician, able to bring out new 
facts -at exactly the right time to deflate a Labour attack 
based on old ones, Mr Macleod was entitled to his double 
triumph this week. On March gth, he was able to tell the 
Commons the number of people out of work was 550,000, 
against 608,000 in early February. There had been a 
significant decrease in unemployment in every region of 
Great Britain and even in Northern Ireland, and in 
almost all major industrial groups (except shipbuilding and 
ship-repairing). The national percentage of unemployment 
had come down from 2.8 to 2,5. 

The reduction is concentrated in the number wholly 
unemployed, which came down by 48,000. Judgment of 


how much of this was seasonal depends upon the factors 
of seasonal correction that particular statisticians prefer ; 
independent estimates would suggest that a fall of about 
20,000 should be expected between February and March. 
(The number of vacancies, which rose by 25,000, showed 
little more than a seasonal change.) Mr Macleod’s remarks 
about “ three times greater than the seasonal decrease could 
possibly be” would thus appear to be largely bravura ; 
but this might well be forgiven any politician flourishing 
such shaky statistical refinements. The reduction is sub- 
stantial, and clearly much more than seasonal. 

The Minister’s impressive infighting with the figures this 
winter has discomfited the Opposition more than once ; it 
has incidentally reflected a good deal on the time that his 
department ordinarily takes to put out these unemployment 
figures. The figures he gave on Wednesday, ten days after 
the actual count, would not ordinarily be published until 
“the early part of next month,” according to the Ministry. 
The eventual statement will be much more detailed, but 
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what was released this week drew upon most of the major 
detailed tables that are published. It was, again, labelled 
“ provisional ” ; but does that matter ? These early counts 
of unemployment that Mr Macleod has been producing in 
the last few months offer one official statistic that is far 
more up-to-date, for example, than the earliest indications 
of the level of industrial production in times like these, 
they are worth the extra effort required. One can under- 
stand Mr Macleod’s temptation to produce them at just 
the times required to dish Mr Douglas Jay ; but there is 
a case for publishing the early figures as early as possible, 
even if that easy exercise should pall. 


THROGMORTON STREET 


An Air of Exuberance 


OR a pre-budget account, the market in industrial . 
F equities has been surprisingly exuberant. That the 
budget will be expansionist is expected by every investor ; 
but that assumption was being made and discounted in 
market prices in the boom at the end of last year. Now the 
market has broadened, helped no doubt by the turnover 
in new issues, and over the week to Wednesday’s close 
The Economist indicator went up from 250.9 to 253.7, 
within hailing distance of the peak of 255.6 touched on the 
last day of 1958. On Thursday, prompted by the sharp fall 
in unemployment, all sectors of the market went ahead and 
steel shares were particularly strong. There have been a 
few temporary setbacks, but the market has been able 
shrug off the political and economic uncertainties with 
comparative ease. A stream of good dividends has contri- 
buted to the strength of the market, but the speculative 
element has become increasingly apparent. That is most 
obvious in the property share market, but it is also apparent 
elsewhere, in the quickness of prices to respond to rumours 
of take-overs and in the queues that have been formed to 
dea] in shares newly placed or introduced to the market. 


It is typical of the present mood that an offer for sale ~ 


of 450,000 ordinary shares of 4s. each by Corsets Silhouette 
at 128. 6d. per share was oversubscribed 33 times and had 
to go to ballot. At the same time the cash-cum-conversion 
offer by the Australian Government failed to secure a full 
subscription list. About 47 per cent of the £10 million 
of the 54 per cent stock 1973 was left with the underwriters 
and about 72 per cent of the {10 million of §4 per cent 
stock 1976-79. Both stocks were issued at 99 and in both 
dealings began at a small discount. Because of the conver- 
sion element in this issue, the offer had to remain open for 
a longer period than is normal, and in that period gilt-edged 
prices weakened. Presumably, with Dominion and Colonial 
loans rather out of favour, the next gilt-edged issue will be 
a Corporation one. But that is not the only new issue that 
the market will have to absorb. _The lifting of CIC controls 
has brought forward a rush of rights issues and placings. 
And now there are two big issues—from Hawker Siddeley 
and Lloyds Bank—on the threshold of the market. The 
pressure of this weight of new issues may eventually curb 
the market’s exuberance. 


Hawker’s Unusual Issue 


iE terms<of the {15 million issue of Hawker Siddeley 
- of a convertible debenture have now, been announced. 


They are unusual ones. The debenture is redeemable , 
between 1979 and 1984 and is thus in the 20 to 25 year } 
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bracket that attracts the life and pension funds, but with 
a coupon of 5} per cent it is being issued at par. The yield 
is just about in line with current rates on first class industrial 
debentures, but while the issue at par offers a high running 
yield, attractive to tax-free funds, it offers no element of 
tax-free capital profit on redemption to taxed funds. The 
stock is convertible into {1 ordinary shares in each of the 
five years 1960 to 1964 on the basis of £34 nominal of 
ordinary shares for every £50 of stock. That effectively 
puts a conversion price on the ordinary shares of about 
29s. §d. These rights differ from those offered in the past 
by other convertible debentures in two respects. First the 
conversion price is not above the present market price of 
29s. 6d. and secondly the conversion price does not run 
up as the years pass. 

The unorthodoxy of the issue reflects the exceptional 
nature of Hawker Siddeley’s funding problem, On the one 
hand, the institutions nowadays do not particularly care 
for that hybrid, the convertible debenture, but, on the other 
hand, they must recognise that an immediate dilution of 
Hawker Siddeley’s equity is out of the question while the 
process of digestion, absorption and re-organisation of the 
new Canadian interests is being completed. The group 
needs time to fit itself to a radically different pattern of 
operations and investors need time to see how it will fare 
in whatever new shape it finally takes. The convertible 
debenture, funding much of the group’s bank debts of £23 
million in this country, provides that time. The issue has 
clearly been tailored to suit the institutions’ requirements. 
There is a high rate on the debenture if events go awry and 
a low and attractive conversion price into the equity if they 
go well. It is the low conversion price into the equity that 
is the major attraction to taxed funds, for if Canadian 
earnings become an increasingly important portion of the 
group’s profits the tax rate payable by Hawker Siddeley | 
on its profits could fall below the British standard rate. The 
investor can, in fact, hedge his risks and the terms of the 
issue hav@been so pitched as to tempt him to do so. 


Big Money for Lloyds 


HE rights issue by Lloyds Bank, foreshadowed some 
weeks ago, is surprisingly big. Existing shareholders 

are being offered 6,961,901 new shares—one for every 
four now held—at a price of 37s. 6d. each. The market 
price before the announcement was §1s.; the value of 
the rights at 2s. 9d. was modest, and the shares dipped 
to 48s. od. (at which price the rights are worth 2s. 3d.). 
The size of the issue, £13 million, was also a depressing 
influence. When the Midland Bank last month blazed the 
trail it asked for only £4 million—and the rights on that 
issue were worth §s. 9d. Lloyds’ capital funds, moreover, 
had already been raised very substantially through transfers 
from inner reserves ; its ratio of capital and published 
reserves to deposits at end-1958 was 3.6 per cent, higher 
than at any other bank, including the Midland after its 
capital issue. The proposed addition to Lloyds’ capital will 
bring its total capital funds to £594 million, well above that 
at any other bank, and the ratio to 4.6 per cent. This is 
coming within sight of the ratio of around 6 per cent com- 
mon among the big banks just before the war, which the 
inflation of deposits reduced by more than half. Few people 
in Britain have found any reason for concern; but the 
decline in the capital base has attracted attention abroad. 
If the banks do use their new freedom from CIC to try and 
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get back to the former ratio—and there is no reason why 
they necessarily should—the new issue market will be faced 
with substantial demands. The question now is whether 
other banks—the National Provincial has specifically fore- 
shadowed an issue, and others are expected to follow—will 
choose the modest course of the Midland or the ambitious 
one of Lloyds. One special influence for Lloyds has 
undoubtedly been its heavy commitment in hire purchase 
trade investments, which makes its total of fixed assets the 
highest of. any bank. The amount of the rights issue 
happens to be exactly the same as the bank’s stake in hire 
purchase houses, but that appears to be a coincidence. 


THE BUDGET 


The Green Light? 


F Mr Heathcoat Amory wishes to reinforce the Keynesian 

(and as his opponents will say the electoral) arguments 
for budget reliefs by turning to the traditional criterion of 
the Exchequer accounts, it seems pretty certain that the out- 
turn for 1958-59 will rise to the occasion. Important move- 
ments in the accounts can occur in the last fortnight of the 
fiscal year ; but at March 14th the out-turn looked close to 
target, and on the right side of it. Ordinary expenditure 
was about {100 million above the total twelve months 
before, whereas the original estimates envisaged a rise of 
£155 million. Ordinary revenue, which has been flowing 
strongly in the new year, is up by £122 million, compared 
with an estimated rise of £96 million. Thus the above line 
surplus, at £477 million, is £23 million better than at the 
corresponding date a year ago—whereas the budget envis- 
aged a drop in the surplus from £423 to £364 million. 
Net expenditure, below line, at £573 million on March 14th, 
shows a drop on the year of £32 million, broadly in line 
with the reduction expected in the full year. @ 


WALL STREET 


Tightening Credit 


T the end of last week, prices of common stock on Wall 
Street climbed to a fresh peak. The Dow Jones average 
rose to 614.69. That was immediately followed by what the 
American security analysts like to call a “ technical correc- 
tion,” and by the close on Wednesday the Dow Jones 
average was back to 610.87. There is a trace of uneasiness 
in Wall Street and the movement in the average conceals 
quite wide swings in low priced and speculative stocks. 
The Federal Reserve Board is now trying to curb excessive 
speculation by tightening up on its margin requirements. 
The basic margin remains unchanged, at 90 per cent in cash 
for a stock purchase, but the new regulations are designed 
to curb the use of credit made available to investors when 
the basic margin requirement was lower. In the short run, 
these new regulations may not have any really significant 
effect but they should in the end bring about a contraction 
in credit available to Wall Street. In particular, the regula- 
tions hit at those who borrow from the banks and then 
re-lend the money at high rates to speculators. The Federal 
Reserve Board recognises that its proposals may freeze the 
market in the popular speculative stocks and that might 
give rise to violent price swings in a thin market. 
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Ford Makes Another Offer 


oR the second time, the Ford Foundation is offering com- 
mon shares in Ford Motor to the investing public. Its 
first offer was of 10,200,000 shares in 1956 and it now pro- 
poses to offer another 2 million at the current market price. 
On the basis of the present price of $57 the issue would bring 
in about $114 million to the coffers of the Ford Foundation, 
which is seeking to diversify its own portfolio. The Founda- 
tion sees in present market conditions a good opportunity 
to secure a fair price and the offer should increase the 
number of Ford shareholders. That number has fallen 
markedly since the first offer and the poor market perform- 
ance put up by the shares in 1957. The response to the 
latest offer is not likely to be anything like as overwhelming 
as that which greeted the first marketing. Then the sponsors 
of the issue simply had to take orders. This time they will 
really have to sell the shares. But their prospects of doing 
so seem to be good. In the last few days the price of 
the existing shares have been rising ; a syndicate is reported 
to be buying them in the market so as to ensure a “ good 
climate ” for the new issue. 


FINANCE HOUSES 


Truce on Terms 


REE Competition in provision of hire purchase finance 
F has not lasted long. When hire purchase companies 
and stores broke loose from statutory control last October 
they carried to extraordinary lengths their competition over 
the amount that customers did not have to put down and 
the period over which they could spread their payments. 
Many of the extreme facilities that have been publicised, 
from one per cent down to five years to pay, turned out 
to be difficult for anybody actually to obtain ; but the 
biggest finance house, United Dominions Trust, set the 
pace with Io per cent down and three years to pay, and 
others followed. Many did so unwillingly. In the 
motor trade, dealers’ margins tend to be somewhat over 
ten per cent; so any finance house having to repossess 
a vehicle would have difficulty in getting its money back 
even on the day after the contract was signed. 

This week the bigger finance houses reached a limited 
truce. Terms on new cars are still wholly at the discretion 
of individual houses; but the fifteen members of the 
Finance Houses Association and their subsidiaries—two 
new members have joined recently, and others are expected 
soon—have agreed that on used cars, light vans and motor 
cycles the following will be asked: 

On vehicles up to three years old, at least 20 per cent 

down and not more than 3 years to pay. 

On vehicles more than three years old, at least 25 per cent 

down and not more than 30 months to pay. 

The Finance Houses Association, it is understood, is regis- 
tering the agreement with the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices. Finance houses do not enjoy the special dis- 
pensation of the banks as providing “ services” which the 
Act does not cover (for example, the banks’ agreement on 
deposit rates). Finance houses are formally dealers in goods, 
owning a vehicle during the period of hire and selling it 
for a nominal sum to the hirer at the end of the contract. 

The Association would obviously hope to justify its 
agreement before the court without too much difficulty. 
Hire purchase terms stretching beyond 4 certain point make 
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little sense ; in general, the hirer should have a stake in the 


product at least equal to its fall in value on immediate resale, 
and repayments should be adequate to cover subsequent 
depreciation. But it is a great pity that the individual 
houses could not fix responsible terms of their own accord. 
Regimentation and imposed uniformity is no less objection- 
able in this field than in others. Nor will the members of 
the Finance Houses Association have a clear run. The small 
and medium-sized houses outside have recently had some 
difficulty in competing. Will they now be still further 
tempted to compete by offering easier payments than the 
big houses do? 


THE PRESS 


More Magazine Mergers 


DHAMS’ offer for the entire capital of Hulton Press, of 
which the financial details are discussed in a Company 
Note on page 1120, continues the process of concentration 
in the periodical press of which the Daily Mirror group’s 
purchase of Amalgamated Press in December had been the 
latest major development, Odhams is indeed said to have 
considered bidding against the Mirror for Amalgamated 
at that time. Its approach to Hulton, which still owns a 
number of quite flourishing periodicals, is a logical move 
to prepare for the competition that the new owners of the 
Amalgamated Press will certainly be hoping to intensify— 
though perhaps not very quickly. Odhams this week also 
appointed as its vice-chairman Sir Christopher Chancellor, 
general manager of Reuters and one of the outstanding 
executives in the newspaper industry. 
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Both Hulton Press and Odhams itself, in the last few 
years, have suffered from the shrinking shrinkage of demand 
for some of their general interest magazines ; Picture Post 
and Illustrated, pictorial magazines which were particularly 
vulnerable to television systems that do their job better, have 
sunk without trace. Illustrated picked up but little circula- 
tion from the closing of Picture Post ; nor did fohn Bull, 
with which it in its turn was “ merged” last year, appear 
to gain any circulation from the Illustrated readers who 
might have been hoped to transfer. Odhams, however, 
retains some faith in the process of merging all that remains 
of magazines on their deathbeds. This week it was reported 
to be negotiating to buy the title of Everybody’s, the Amal- 
gamated Press general weekly magazine which the new 
owners had already decided to close down ; it apparently 
intends to merge this title, too, with John Bull. This paper, 
the last of the popular general magazines, was selling just 
under a million copies during the last half of last year, and 
is said to have gone up somewhat since ; if any of Every- 
body’s 400,000 readers are prepared to transfer, they will 
obviously be welcome. 

With the Hulton group, Odhams would acquire the 
Farmer’s Weekly, a solidly-established trade magazine ; 
Housewife, which with a circulation of only:212,000 would 
not rank as a leading woman’s magazine, the general 
monthly Lilliput, and four lively children’s papers, Eagle, 
Girl, Swift and Robin. Its own woman’s magazines, 
Woman and Woman’s Realm, are far stronger ; here it 
competes most directly with Newnes, the other major 
magazine group, and with Amalgamated Press, which at 
the time it was taken over by the Mirror appeared markedly 
the weakest of the three. 





AIR FARES 


Room for Price Cutting? 


deliberately unattractive colours lies 
in the Government’s immensely con- 
fusing directive to the ATAC, which 
says that independent airlines may 
operate cut-price flights provided that 
they set a new low in travelling condi- 





HEN the government’s Air Trans- 
W port Advisory Council meets on 
April 3rd it will have before it some of 
the most embarrassing applications for 
air fares that it can have received since 
it was reconstituted seven years ago. 
Three . independent airlines, Eagle, 
Hunting and Airwork, are applying for 
permission to make fare cuts on long 
distance routes that would undermine 
the entire fare structure of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. Since 
the flights are confined to British terri- 
tory—Nairobi, Hongkong, Singapore, 
Malta, and Jamaica are some of the 
routes—there is no need to obtain the 
authorisation of the International Air 
Transport Association for any changes 
in fares. Sole responsibility for accept- 
ing or rejecting the applications lies 
with the ATAC—and Mr Watkinson. 

The airlines are proposing fares that 
are about half or less of those now 
charged by BOAC. Hunting and Air- 
work, operating in partnership, are sug- 
gesting a return fare to Hongkong of 
£245, compared with BOAC’s new rate 
of £415 16s. which takes effect from 
April. The. proposed fare to Aden is 


£107 return against {217 16s. by 
BOAC, and the fare that Eagle wants to 
charge to Malta is £19 return against 
£52 12s. by British European Airways. 

The independent airlines can pro- 
duce figures that purport to show that 
with aircraft like Britannias and 
Douglas DC 6s, they will break even 
on these fares if they can fill from 40 
to 60 per cent of the seats offered on 
each aircraft, the proportion depending 
on the route. And these are quite 
reasonable load factors’ on which to 
calculate: the average load factor 
achieved over the world’s major air- 
lines. comes out at between 62 and 63 
per cent of the seats offered. 

‘The independents suggest that they 
can make such low fares pay by cutting 
standards of seating and eliminating 
catering. But in actual fact the seating 
proposed is barely half an inch less 
than the ordinary third-class standard 
(34 inches of leg room) now in use on 
the North Atlantic, and airlines have 
repeatedly maintained that food costs 
so tiny a sum per head that it can be 
disregarded. Perhaps the main reason 
for dressing up these applications in 


tions, but not otherwise. 

But even disregarding the political’ 
issues raised by independent airlines 
trying to scratch a living vis-d-vis the 
state air corporations, the fact that these 
companies can seriously apply for fare 
cuts of 50 per cent will suggest to many 
people that BOAC has been soaking 
travellers on these Far and Middle East 
routes to recoup some of the losses it 
makes on other services. The steps 
taken by the government to protect the 
corporation from competition from the 
Dutch airline KLM at Singapore give 
a fair indication of its anxiety to shelter 
BOAC and bode ill for the new fare 
applications, It will not stop people 
asking why, in territory where fares are 
entirely under its own control, BOAC 
is charging twice as much as the 
accountants of other airlines, with 
shareholders to consider, argue they 
would find remunerative. The answer 
may lie in the independent airlines’ 
pressing anxiety to find work for 
expensive new aircraft like Britannias, 
which cost £1} million, but even this 
does not wholly explain a discrepancy 
as large as 50 per cent. 
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BANK ADVANCES 


Upsurge Analysed 


INCE the credit squeeze was lifted last summer the rise 
in bank advances has been much bigger than most 
people thought likely at the time. The “ clean ” and detailed 
figures published this week show that in the six months to 
February this rise reached £375 million, or 18 per cent. 
This unprecedented upsurge, reflecting in large part the 
release of pent-up demand, has not added to a fully equiva- 
lent degree to demand in the economy ; the public has put 
more into liquid assets, including gilt-edged securities which 
the banks have sold heavily. But the stimulus through these 
months of recession has been welcome, and the authorities 
do not yet feel that it has gone too far. The expansion in 
the three months from November was £245 million (easily 
the largest ever in a single quarter), compared with £129 
million in the preceding three months. The true pace has 
not necessarily quickened, for advances are seasonally high 
in the early months of the year, as individuals pay surtax 
and shops restock with spring lines. 
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Personal borrowers accounted for an important but far 
from a major part of the expansion. Advances of the “ per- 
sonal and professional” group in the six months rose by 
£100 million—fully 30 per cent—and at nearly £437 
million had all but made good the encroachment suffered in 


successive periods of credit restriction. Even after the 
remarkable rebound since last summer, the personal and 
professional borrower still plays a much smaller role in total 
advances than he did ten years ago. 


Of the latest quarterly increase, this group took £53} 
million. Big increases were also shown by the financial 
categories, notably the hire-purchase companies. Their 
advances have more than doubled since mid-August, to a 
peak of £59 million, and during this period they have also 
received substantial permanent finance from the banks ; but 
the finance houses’ business, too, shows a rise of 50 per cent 
since August. The increase in hire purchase credit is also 
reflected in the rise of £34 million during the quarter in 
advances to retail trade. This leaves an increase of around 
£100 million in advances to industry and other trade. The 
heavy industries, including steel, engineering, shipping and 
shipbuilding, were especially prominent. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Waiting for the Budget 


T has been apparent for some months that whether or 
I not the Building Societies Association will recom- 
mend a reduction in rates depends upon the budget. 
Now the council of the association has formally postponed 
any decision on rates until April roth, three days after the 
budget. That is a sensible if obvious course. There are 
still plenty of new mortgage borrowers willing to pay 6 per 
cent and money is still flowing very handsomely into share 
accounts paying 33 per cent, net. That is the basic 
argument for no change in rates put forward by those 
‘societies that are anxious to build up their reserves so as 
to be sure of trustee status. But there are other societies 
that are almost embarrassed by the present inflow, and they 
can meet the demand for new mortgages and still put a 
sizeable proportion of new funds into gilt-edged stocks. 
These societies sense too the possibility that within a year 
or two they will have to compete for mortgage business and 
those of them that have a big reserve ratio would be happy 
to see the rates reduced soon. 

The size of its reserve ratio, in fact, largely dictates 
an individual society’s reaction at the present time to a 
change in rates. And it is upon reserve margins that the 
budget can have a decisive effect. Whatever happens, the 
mortgage rate can hardly be brought down by anything 
less than one half of one per cent, to 53 per cent. What, 
then should the rate be on shares? When rates come 
down, margins available for reserve appropriation are 
automatically improved, and any reduction in the standard 
rate of tax would improve them still more. A cut of 6d. 
in that rate might bring the composite rate paid by building 
societies down by as much as 3d. to §s. 4d. in the £, and 
a change in personal allowances could reduce it still further. 

On that assumption, there might be a case for a rate 
on shares of 3} per cent, net, against a mortgage rate of 
§4 per cent. But that would mean a slender reserve margin 
for those societies that have expanded quickly and have 
heavy management expenses; these societies might be 
happier with 53 per cent mortgages and 3 per cent, net, 
on shares. At that level, however, the competing attrac- 
tions on national savings would become even more obvious, 
and no one can estimate how much of the new money the 
societies have recently received is “hot.” What rates the 
association may eventually recommend may turn therefore 
not only on changes in personal tax but also on whether 
or not a new series of national savings certificates at a 
lower rate of interest than the current issue is introduced. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


The “ Terylene” Decision 


LTHOUGH Courtaulds and the Calico Printers Association 

have still a margin of several days within which to 
appeal against the decision to give CPA a five-year extension 
of its “terylene” patents, there have been no signs that 
either side will in fact do so. The decision of the Assistant 
Comptroller of the Patent Office, Mr H. S. Gilham, struck 
a neat compromise between the views of the two sides— 
CPA’s claim that conditions during the war and postwar 
years held back the development of the new fibre, and 
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british Banking 


in Asta 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, 
“South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In London an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and marmfacturers seeking new business 
connexions in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK. 


(ncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
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Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


CPI R Ve Ui H mcr n ei 


In this form of heating, the heat is pod a 
duced by passing an electric 
through a high resistance Setieinie ele which 
is termed the “‘ heating element.”’ 


The heat is transferred from the heating 
element to the work convection, 
radiation or conduction or by a combina- 
tion of any, or all, of these. When it is a 
question of radiation or convection, the 
element can a bare wire or of 
suitable material, provided it is adequately 
supported on electrical insulation capable 
of withstanding the temperature. 


When there is to be contact between the 
work and the element, heat being trans- 
ferred to the work by conduction, the wire 
or strip must be surrounded by suitable 
insulating material and enclosed in a 
protective sheath. 


In the majority of cases, the wire or strip 
forming the heating element is made of a 
nickel-chromium alloy which has a high 
electrical resistance and can be safely used 
in air at temperatures of up to 1050°C., 
or in a suitable atmosphere, of up to 
1150°C. Other element mattrials are 
available for use at higher temperatures. 


Electric resistance heating may profit- 
ably be put to aoe diverse uses; two 
these are bed briefly below, others 
will be listed in a Subsequent data "sheet. 


1os0°C., but 


seon'C.. ca S000", can be obtained t 7 ~ ae 
other metals or alloys, 
- in some cases non-metallic elements. 
eee ae atmosphere is desirable to 
== of ogg - higher- 
temperature elements. For tempera- 
tures electric resistance furnaces can be 
constructed so that the heating process 
se in. a controlled atmosphere if 
dictated by the composition or 
od peauivnmaentn of the work charge. In 
» fans are used to circulate 
ial atmosphere over the 
y giving increased heating 
a uniform temperature over 
the whole dues 
Automatic tem ee control and 
programme control o eating process 
are readily effected. 


_ oma 


Electric furnaces are coupes used in 
industry, for example in the general heat 
treatment of metals, in the glass and 
=. industries, for grazing and sin- 

, and for many other applications 
naailee temperatures above 500°C. 


Oven Heating 
There are arose basic forms of heat transfer 
electric resistance 


Data Sheet No. 4 


Convection ovens may again be of the 
batch or continuous type. In either case, 
the ¢ is heated mainly by the move- 
ment of hot air, which is sometimes 
assisted, as in furnaces, by fans to give a 


Bend 


ae and uniform — rise. Ovens 

ed for temperatures of 
- to > ed 500°C., and the heating ele- 
ments are inseriabiy of nickel-chromium 
or nickel-chromium-iron alloy. 

Ventilation, when required, can be 
provided and regulated entirely to suit 
the heating process. Temperatures and 
times are readily con- 
trolled. A vacuum can be 
maintained in suitably 
designed ovens to assist in 
the extraction of moisture 
and solvent. 

vection ovens are extensively used 
for drying, baking and stoving operations, 
and for a host of other processes re- 
quiring a low or medium temperature. 


p----n--- 


For further information, get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
direct to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.z. 


Excellent reference books on elec- 

. tricity and productivity (8/6 each or 9/- 

free) are available — “‘ Resistance 

eating ’’ is an example; “ Induction 
and Dielectric Heating’’ is another. 


E.D.A. also have available on free 
loan a series of films on the industrial 
use of electricity. Ask for a catalogue. 
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YOUR ACCOUNTING 


ON ONE Unmatched fleribility. The control unit on the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 
permits each job to be individually programmed; four or more programmes 
may be incorporated in ONE unit. The type keyboard follows the standard 
i ACHINE alpha arrangement; it has a natural slope with 42 keys scientifically placed 
for speed and ease of operation. 
The writing unit itself is a removable box printer two inches wide by one 
inch high containing 84 characters. 
Automatic features simplify the machine operation. Up-to-date management 
reports are provided as a by-product of routine accounting applications. 
Contact your local Burroughs office or write direct to: Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel: Hyde Park 7061. 


BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIC 
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sion he has granted seems to meet CPA’s case that wartime 
conditions (the patent was registered in 1941) made speedy 
development impossible. The fact that he did not grant 
the full eight years for which CPA applied accepts im part 
Courtaulds’ view that much of the delay which resulted in 
the fibre taking more than 13 years to reach the market 
was due not to shortages but to the sheer technical difficulty 
that Imperial Chemical Industries, CPA’s licensee, found 
in getting “terylene” into production, The decision is 
an important one for ordinary shareholders in CPA because 
“terylene ” reyalties have become an increasingly important 
source of income and dividends. After the announcement 
of the extension was made the CPA’s {1 ordinary units 
were marked up 4s. 6d. to 44s. 6d. 

British Celanese, now owned by Courtaulds, has patents 
on two alternative’ ways of making a “terylene ”-like 
polymer—the material that is eventually spun into yarn. As 
matters stand, it probably could not spin this polymer into 
yarn without infringing the basic CPA patents. Neither 
Celanese nor Courtaulds have any plans for entering the 
“terylene” market - for high-cost, high-performance 
synthetic fibres as opposed to low-cost ones like rayon. But 
the family of synthetic fibres is expanding so fast, that the 
main reason behind Courtaulds’ objection to extending the 
existing “ terylene” patent for as long as 8 years was the 
urge to retain some room for manceuvre in and outside the 
laboratory. ICI’s “terylene” output should reach 
30 million Ib a year within a matter of months, and there 
are plans to increase this to 50 million some years from now 
when new plant extensions are completed. But the company 
also plans to start. “ terylene ” production in America at the 
rate of 40 million Ib a year in partnership with the Celanese 
Corporation. of .America as soon as the American patents, 
sold outright by CPA to du Pont, expire in 1961. 


Nylon in the Slipstream 


VEN the previously invulnerable nylon industry was 

caught in the slipstream of the textile depression that 
blew through Lancashire last year: the profits of British 
Nylon Spinners to December 31st dropped from £4,699,233 
to £2,970,054. This still represents a high rate of earnings 
on capital employed, one that the chairmen of many textile 
businesses would be extremely happy to' earn. The other 


Retail 


—___ Business 
A SERVICE FOR: 
RETAILERS 
WHOLESALERS 
MANUFACTURERS 


MONTHLY 
SALES TRENDS - MARKET RESEARCH 
REGIONAL SURVEYS - ECONOMIC 
PROSPECTS - COST AND PRICE TRENDS 
Further information from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511 Ext. 45 
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big manufacturer of synthetic fibres, Courtaulds, was earn- 


ing far less for most of the period covered by the BNS 
accounts. 

The fall in earnings was only in part due to the state 
of the market. BNS has been accustomed to a steadily 
rising demand each year ; all that happened to its sales last 
year was that the anticipated increase did not take place 
and stocks mounted—from {4.5 million to £8.6 million. 
A marked trading recovery in the past few weeks is running 
these down again to more manageable proportions, but a 
more ominous pointer for the future is the fact that a good 
part of the drop in trading profit was due to a rise in raw 
material prices. All British Nylon Spinners’ raw material 
comes in the form of nylon polymer, small white chips of 
plastic, from the Imperial Chemical Industries’ plant at 
Wilton. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Business Still Sluggish 


USINESS in cotton textiles is still sluggish in both the 
B home and overseas markets. When the Restrictive 
Practices Court finally declared the minimum price scheme 
for cotton yarn void, producers of cotton textiles confidently 
looked forward to a substantial revival in orders. Buyers 
of finished goods, it was argued, had run down their stocks, 
and when yarn margins settled down they would come into 
the market. Margins have settled down, but there has been 
no appreciable improvement in business. New orders are 
believed to be still running below the current rate of con- 
sumption, and producers are puzzled by the evident ability 
of distributors to reduce their stocks even further. In 
cotton textiles, as in other goods, it seems that traders are 
learning to live on smaller stocks than they believed possible. 

Reasons for not buying are never scarce, One is the 
general belief that prices of raw cotton will continue to fall. 
Early in February, a few days after the yarn spinners’ 
scheme was withdrawn, the American government 
announced an increase in the rate of subsidy on exports of 
raw cotton in the season beginning August Ist ; and it has 
repeatedly stressed that the subsidy will be increased again 
if it is necessary to meet foreign competition. That explains 
why American cotton for delivery on the Liverpool futures 
market in December-January is quoted at only about 19d. 
a Ib, which is about 44d. a lb below the theoretical cost of 
this cotton when the new subsidy takes effect. Spinners 
could make use of these forward discounts by basing forward 
sales of yarn on them—if only they could find buyers. 
Another reason given for the lack of business is that more 
mills are going to close, and buyers expect the unsold stocks 
of these mills to be offered at bargain prices. Both reasons 
would have less force if spinners and weavers generally 
were not carrying ample stocks. If buyers feel that they 
can obtain reasonably quick delivery, why should they run 
the risk of buying ahead? 


SUPERSONIC AIRLINER 


Prickly Nettle 


ow that the consortium of aircraft designers and 
government scientists set up two years ago has com- 
pleted its study of the feasibility of building a supersonic 
airliner and has presented this to the Minister of Supply, 
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the report is likely to remain in his pending tray—at least 
until after the General Election. This is not the kind of 
project on which any government is going to take a snap 
decision. It raises issues almost as big, and a deal less 
clear-cut, than those surrounding the decision to build the 
Blue Streak rocket. Estimates that a large civil airliner 
flying at between two and three times the speed of sound 
could be developed in this country for {£100 million appear 
somewhat optimistic ; a more realistic figure might be £200 
million, while preliminary estimates in the United States 
indicate that the cost there could exceed £350 million. 
The report is said to be a favourable one, concluding, as 
similar American studies have done, that it is technically 
possible to put such an airliner on the drawing board using 
the knowledge and the materials now available, and to 
have it in service in about ten to twelve years’ time. The 
Minister has now to decide whether the economic advan- 
tages of high speed justify the inevitably high cost of such 
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a machine and if so, whether there is a case for arranging 
to produce supersonic civil aircraft in Britain. The econo- 
mics of airline operations at such speed are still controver- 
sial: the arguments in favour rest on rather more than 
passengers’ alleged preference for crossing the Atlantic in 
two to three hours rather than six to ten. It can be argued 
that the extra work done by the faster machine will more 
than compensate for its high construction cost and its avid 
appetite for fuel, so that it may in fact show a net saving over 
slower machines, Its advocates believe, however, that very 
high speeds, in the 1,500 to 2,000 mile an hour range, would 
be needed to show these savings: because of the time wasted 
in climbing to and coming down from supersonic cruising 
altitudes these advantages would also be confined to very 
long flights. Should this be the case, there will never be 
many of these machines required in service at one time. 
They would be in some ways analogous to the great Trans- 
atlantic liners, in carrying capacity and in numbers required : 











Pakistan’s Financial Reform 


A special correspondent writes : 


ATE last year the newly installed 
L military government of General 
Ayub Khan invited two German finan- 
cial experts to survey the whole field 
of Pakistan’s ailing finances. The 
experts were Dr Wilhelm Vocke, the 
widely respected former president of 
the German central bank, and Herr 
Rolf Liike, of the Berliner Handels- 
gesellschaft. Both men are unrepentant 
advocates of economic liberalism ; and 
their report makes few concessions to 
expediency. The Pakistani government 
has already accepted and implemented 
a number of their recommendations, 
including some of those for reform of 
the foreign exchange system. It remains 
to be seen whether the radical pill is 
swallowed in full—and how it works 
in this eastern economy. 

The central recommendation of the 
German experts is that the budget 
should be balanced. The first sugges- 
tion—already accepted—is to give the 
finance minister a veto against pro- 
posals for expenditure made in the 
Cabinet where funds are not available. 
Moreover, further recourse to short- 
term borrowing at the State Bank has_ 
been stopped; the experts suggested 
that it should be legally forbidden as 
long as the budget was unbalanced. 

To achieve fiscal equilibrium, they 
say, the emphasis should be shifted 
from administrative and physical con- 
trols to a dynamic monetary and fiscal 
policy. The present administrative. 
system, by lack of experience, efficiency 
and discipline, does not seem to them 
capable of running a system of physical 
controls. In the new approach, demand 
should. be restricted in four main ways : 


(i) maximum economy in Government 
expenditure; (ii) higher taxation, 
mainly through new taxes in the agri- 
cultural sector—industry and trade 
should if anything have their very high 
tax burden reduced, to encourage 
production ; (iii) promotion of savings ; 
(iv) if necessary, credit controls. Price 
controls on both agricultural and 
industrial products should be abolished, 
and replaced by price incentives. 

The reform most urgently needed 
has been in foreign exchanges, since a 
drain on the central reserves continued 
to the point at which they were inade- 
quate to cover both outstanding com- 
mitments and immediate requirements. 
In order to establish equilibrium in the 
foreign exchange budget, the German 
experts suggest that all foreign ex- 
change dealings should be centralised 
at the State ~Bank of Pakistan. 
Authorised foreign exchange dealers 
would thus daily have to sell all their 
intake of foreign exchange to the State 
Bank, and would be allocated foreign 
exchange by the State Bank according 
to a specified scheme. 


EB poser this scheme, ten per cent .of 
foreign exchange earnings are to be 
added to the central reserve of the State 
Bank ; twenty per cent credited to an 
account available for general licences 
for imports issued under the export 
promotion scheme ; and the balance of 
foreign exchange earnings divided 
between an account for Government 
imports and an account for private im- 
ports in the fatio of 40:30. Special 
import licences are to be issued only 
from this account, and according to 
official priorities. A,bonus of 20-40 
per cent of export proceeds should be 


given in the form of transferable 
general licences, available to bearer, 
valid for four months. Profits on 
exports should be exempted from all 
restrictions and export controls and 
export licences should be removed. 

By putting the emphasis on an expan- 
sion of trade the German experts hope 
that a liberal export incentive scheme 
will induce exporters to make an all 
out effort. The most important object, 
however, is to provide a fool-proof 
system under which no commitments 
can be made without the resources 
being first assured for them. 

When the government put the pro- 
gramme into effect in mid-January it 
exempted raw materials from the bonus 
scheme and did not publish its own 
programme for imports under the 
special licence scheme. Furthermore, 
controls on prices and profits were not 
abolished, with the result that im- 
porters were not much inclined to pay 
for general licences, because they were 
not allowed to include the price in their 
landing costs. The Government was 
reluctant to use the whole of the in- 
coming foreign exchange in the new 
scheme because of outstanding com- 
mitments. The German experts had 
envisaged a complete fresh start, leav- 
ing the old commitments to be covered 
out of existing foreign exchange 
reserves, notwithstanding their further 
diminution. Pakistan’s industry is 
running on an average of 30 per cent 
of its capacity, owing to lack of raw 
materials and spare parts. Further 
austerity might lead to stagnation. 

The German experts do not claim 
that Pakistan could solve all its econo- 
mic problems itself. Foreign aid is 
required and should be given, provided 
that Pakistan’s own efforts represent an 
essential contribution. The experts 
came home with the impression that 
the new government is willing and able 
to provide such a contribution. 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


DRY SACK 


REGO. 


SHERRY 


For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain's famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 
It will be to your advantage 

to carry adequate stocks of 
bottles—and smaller sizes. 


Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 


Sumrte 


...Of Course 


Men with clothes 

sense know it’s the 
soundest clothes sense 
to have at least one suit 
that’s right for every 
sort of occasion— a 
two-piece suit, by 
Sumrie... of 

course. 


LONDON THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
REGENT STREET, W.1 


ABERDEEN MELDRUMS 
DONCASTER RHODES & 


ROSSLYN 
LEAMINGTON SPA LOGAN 
LEEDS MATTHIAS ROBINSON 
MIDDLESBROUGH NEWHOUSES 
NOTTINGHAM RHODES & 

ROSSLYN 
SOUTHPORT MARSHALL & 

SNELGROVE 

SOUTHAMPTON BASTICKS 


SWANSEA SIDNEY HEATH 


CANASTA CREAM 


CARLITO anc CEDRO 
Sherries 


BODEGAS : JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPAIN * LONDON HOUSE: 35 SEETHING LANE EC3 
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completely new 


with a flawless sporting pedigree 
oe The M.G. Magnette 


Mark III is today’s concept of safety fast 
motoring, the sports saloon with the 
spacious air and the continental line. 
Longer, sleeker, with a new elegance 
throughout, it provides full panoramic 
vision, generous extra luggage space and a 
host of luxury refinements. Standard 
equipment includes heater and demister, 
windscreen washers, and real leather 
upholstery. And with sweeping advances in 
design have come further improvements 
in performance. You get faster cruising 
with greater economy. You get luxurious §& 
high performance motoring ata g™ 
remarkably modest cost. 


(4 more space 


more verve 
more luxury 


cs Syd 


MAGNETTE 


MARK Ill 


. Twelve Months’ Warranty 
= and backed by B.M.C. Service— 
the most comprehensive in Europe. 


There's ertra luggage space, and every cubic foot / 

® fully effective! The deep box-shaped boot is free © 
f gostruction—extends to the full width of the 
wheel is housed beneath he toe we THE M G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W1. 





This recent sculpture by David Wynne, F.R.s.A., for 
Taylor Woodrow has a very real significance for all who 
have new building in mind. 

It was created primarily to symbolize the spirit of team- 
work that pervades all levels of the Taylor Woodrow 
organization, the enthusiasm and drive that so often 
completes contracts well ahead of meticulously planned 
and therefore very tight schedules. But it also symbolizes 
a new dynamic in building—that of bringing Taylor 
Woodrow into full collaboration with your consultants 
right from the start. This we call Tayplanning, which 
brings to your new project a degree of efficiency and 
speed obtainable in no other way. 
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KAMWORK 


right from the start 


TAYPLANNING saves time—a great deal of time. Design 
problems—which today are often construction prob- 
lems too—can be studied by Taylor Woodrow 
specialists in the light of their world-wide experience 
of new and advanced construction techniques. The 
whole project is streamlined into a single, perfectly 
co-ordinated master-plan—to meet the standards 
all building owners require—highest quality 
construction, economy of design and execution and 
completion in the shortest possible time. 

We welcome an opportunity of discussing 
Tayplanning with you. You will find that it adapts 
itself to your special needs and requirements. 


TAYLOR WOODROW P27. 


BUILD 


EVERYWHERE 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON W.1 - GROSVENOR 8871 


UNITED KINGDOM - CANADA - AFRICA + MIDDLE EAST - BRITISH WEST INDIES - AUSTRALIA - FiJI 
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government meney, incidentally, went to help build the 
Queens, though the supersonic liners might require 
hundreds of times as much. , 

The ‘question that the British government has to decide 
is whether the prospective market for such aircraft would 


_ be large enough to justify two production lines, one in this 


country and one in America. If a commercial market is 
justified at all, the American industry will certainly not allow 
it to become a British monopoly. Although it would be a 
serious disappointment to the British aircraft industry, it 


_ might be decided that this was the point at which to draw 


the line, and that taxpayers’ money should not be used to 


. finance such a venture, any more than it should be used to 


build intercontinental ballistic missiles of 5,000 mile range, 
or supersonic bombers of the same capability. 


| STOCK EXCHANGE JOBBERS 


Putting Through 


HERE the market is narrow, as it can be for example in 

rubber and tea shares, the jobbing system may not 
The brokers. in these 
shares then find it convenient to “marry ” the buying and 
selling orders. ‘The normal. practice has been for such a 
deal to be “ put through” a jobber at a very small turn 
for him. The growth of institutional investment, had led 
to an increase in this method of dealings, which some 
jobbers find irksome. The stock exchange council, holding 
to its faith in the jobbing system and anxious to make the 


- market as free and broad as possible, has now proposed a 


change in the rules governing these “ put through ” deals. 


-., The proposed:-amendment adds up to little more than the 
© codification of customary practice. The essential. change is 


that the broker must consult the jobber about the put 
through price before attempting to marry the business out- 
side the market ; under the old rules, it was possible for 
the broker to marry the business before going to the jobber. 
The jobber now has the prior right to make a price for 
any portion of the broker’s business but that right is sub- 
ject to the important proviso that it cannot be exercised 
in such a way as to prevent the execution of the order on 
behalf of the client. That means, in effect, that where the 
client requires the buying or selling order to be executed 
as a single transaction in a block of shares, the jobber can- 
not insist on his right to execute part of the business. 
It is difficult to believe that the new rules will broaden 
the jobber’s business to any great extent, but the new pro- 
cedure will at least give him some foreknowledge of what is 
going on. 


STEEL 


Looking Ahead 


Baan of one of its propaganda films on BBC 
television; last week- advertised to the public at large 
that the British steel industry is once again in the market 
for scrap ; the market has indeed been réserved to it once 
again, in that the Board of Trade did not renew the licensing 
arrangements to export scrap steel when these came to an 
end at the beginning of March. Freedom to export iron and 
steel scrap thus lasted from September to March ; during 
this period, the only one since the war in which merchants 
were allowed to sell overseas, about 400,000-500,000 tons 
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was in fact sold abroad. The British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion has now arranged for central stocking of about 250,000 
tons of shipbreaking- scrap, a year, and individual steelworks 
are to maintain their own stocks at least at present levels, 
which would mean buying at the rate they consume. The 
steel industry has itself been the economy’s heaviest sufferer 
from the ability of its customers to run down their stocks ; 
this is a reminder that for certain of its raw materials it has 
tended to do the same thing itself. 

Last year the industry used just over a million tons of 
scrap, about 11 per cent less than the year before ; since 
much of what it charges into its steel furnaces arises within 
its own works, the reduction must have borne much more 
heavily upon its purchases. This year it has given the scrap 
trade some degree of assurance about its forward buying 
policy. Many of the merchants who prefer the settled 
pattern of a confined home trade at an agreed home price 
do not object to renewal of the ban on exporting. 


Attention to Practice 


N the Commons this week, Mr Maudling was asked about 

the inquiry made by the Iron and Steel Board into 
restrictive trade practices within the steel industry, and its 
discussions on the subject with the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. He replied that the board had reported upon 
this inquiry in its last annual report ; it was continuing to 
discuss the matter with the federation, and would be men- 
tioning these exchanges in its next annual report. 

In that 1957 report, the board said it had inquired into 
agreements by which the maximum prices that it set as fair 
for steel products produced in Britain tended in fact to 
become minimum prices as well. It recorded its satisfac- 
tion with a form of words whereby the constituent confer- 
ences of the federation merely recommended that these 
official prices should be the prices charged with no sanctions 
whatever. This verbal formula, which to the Board seemed 
compatible with its duty to ensure that steel is supplied 
“ under competitive conditions,” has since been the subject 
of further attention inside the industry—and outside. 
Further refinements of phrasing and practice, to remove any 
remaining implication that the conferences in any way 
collectively fix the prices, have been discussed inside the 
industry. Neither the formula nor the facts of practice 
seem likely in any case to worry the Iron and Steel Board, 
which is not imbued with any strong belief that price com- 
petition is a good thing for a steel industry. But steelmakers 
have had reason to notice in the last few months that there 
are other authorities, besides the board, concerned with 


_ competitive conditions in British industries—and that these 


incidentally could be a little more inclined to act as the 
ghost of Adam Smith. 






LINTANG INVESTMENTS 


An Exceptional Case 


“E opening of dealings in Lintang Investments drew 

the biggest crowd of dealers for very many years. 
Originally, of the issued capital of 6,300,000 shares of §s. 
each, 1,575,000 shares were placed privately, some of them 
through the market, at 11s. 9d. each. The vendor was a 
reluctant seller and, presumably, got the best price he 
could from those who seemed likely to remain firm holders. 
But the number of shares available to the market was limited 
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and the issue, because of the almost magical quality of the 
names of Dolphin Square and Mr Maxwell Joseph, caught 
the investing public’s fancy. The issue had received a lot 
of publicity and it was in a market, property shares, where 
speculative values and low yields are commonplace. Deal- 
ings began at 16s. and closed at 22s., which put a market 
valuation of about £6.5 million on a company with net 
assets, at book values, of about £3.2 million. That was a 
higher price than anyone seemed to have imagined it would 
be. Fortunately, the market was orderly and no scrum of 
brokers milled round the jobbers’ stands. But that was so 
only because in response to bids from the dealers the vendors 
released more shares at prices then ruling in the market. 
Some of the investors with whom the shares had been 
placed also sold part of their holdings for a very quick profit 
and so too did some of the minority shareholders in Lintang 
(which was formerly the “shell” company, Bukit Lintang 
Rubber Estates). 


The Lintang dealings have to be looked upon as the 
exceptional case, where investors got the bit between their 
teeth. It does not in itself add up to an indictment of the 
present system of bringing new issues to the market. The 
stock exchange council has already said it prefers placings, 
of which Lintang was one, to introductions, and offers for 
sale to either. But the offer for sale is expensive and 
is not attractive to the vendor who is willing to release only 
a small proportion of his holdings. And what would have 
happened if it had been used for the Lintang issue ? Prob- 
ably a ballot and hectic dealings when the market opened. 
Would that have been more equitable than the queue ? 


COFFEE 


Latin America Buys Time 


FTER falling for most of the past two years prices of 

Brazilian coffee, and the “ mild ” coffee grown in other 
Latin-American countries, have recently become steadier. 
Collective restriction of exports from these countries, which 
account for three-quarters of world production, is now hold- 
ing prices up, instead of merely braking the fall. On the 
New York futures market the discount on the distant 
delivery months has narrowed, and mild coffee for Sep- 
tember delivery, at 42} cents a lb, has gained over 2 
cents this month, while Brazilian coffee has risen by 14 
cents to 34 cents a lb. Prices of African robusta coffee have 
been buoyant. These coffees have enjoyed a growing 
demand, mainly for use in “instant” coffee, and 
prices have recently risen owing mainly to an 
apparent squeeze in marketings from Uganda. On the 
London futures market robusta coffee for three months’ 
delivery is now quoted at about 233s. a cwt, 46s. more than 
at the beginning of this year. But robustas may be facing 
stiffer competition. The premium commanded by mild and 
Brazilian coffee has narrowed so much that these grades 
seem relatively cheap ; and though robustas have won a 
rather special place in the trade, there is scope for substitu- 
tion. 

Latin-American coffee prices can probably be held at 
about the present level for some time. Stocks in most 
European countries and the United States are low ; stocks 
in the United States at end-January totalled about 1,650,000 
bags (of 132 Ib), over a million bags smaller than in January 
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last year. Consumption in-the United States, which drinks 
nearly half the world’s coffee, is rising, largely because retail 
prices are at the lowest level for almost ten years. But it 
is difficult to believe that prices can be maintained for very 
long. To hold supplies off the market solves nothing ; it 
merely buys time. This season world production is estimated 
at a record §9 million bags, 54 million more than last season. 
Assuming that consumption in the producing countries rises 
by about 250,000 bags to 8} million, and net exports rise 
by about 750,000 bags to 383 million, the carry-over would 
still be 37 million bags, half as large again as the previous 
carry-over, and equal to roughly one year’s exports. With 
new coffee plantings coming into bearing world production 
will continue to increase (though harvests could suffer, from 
bad weather from time to time). Latin-American countries 
are so dependent on coffee that they must try to avert a 
collapse in prices. But their efforts so far have esgred the 
problem of curbing production. 


FACTORIES 


Flat or Not? 


ow far can factory design contribute to: efficiency in 
production processes—as well as economy in initial 
cost ? A new study by the Building Research Station, the 
first of a series looking at this general question, has just 
been published: the station has selected the relative operat- 
ing costs of single and multi-storey factories for its first 
subject, at the suggestion of the Midland Regional Board 
for Industry. 


The most outstanding general change in factory design 
over the last forty years has been the replacement of multi- 
storey by single-storey buildings, and this report asks 
whether the move may not have gone too far. Some 80-90 
per cent of factories built in Britain since the war have been 
single storey. But about half the factory labour in Britain 
is still employed in industries that according to this report 
could use multi-storey factories, despite new factors such as 
flow-line production, modern handling equipment, electric 
power and the greater mobility of labour which have made 
the single-storey structure more attractive. Factories have 
been built outside towns, where the price per square foot of 
the site is relatively lower ; previously they were built in 
town centres to be accessible to their workers. But the rising 
cost of land is again making the multi-storey design relatively 
more attractive, and there are further economies in building 
costs to count in. These increase with the size of the factory. 
In a factory of 50,000 square feet a single-storey design will 
have a wall and roof area of 70,000 square feet—if it is 
200 feet by 250 feet in plan. A two-storey factory of 126 
feet by 200 feet will have a site area of 55,000 square feet. 
some 20 per cent less. On a factory of 500,000 square feet 
the saving for a two-storey building will be some 40 per 
cent. 


The factor that has most strongly influenced industry 
against the multi-storey factory has been the greater adapt- 
ability of the single-storey design to changes in require- 
ments. There is less need to allow for the changes in pro- 
duction techniques that may come in the future ; but fore- 
sight in this respect is important to the efficient design and 
use of both types of factory. But properly designed the 
multi-storey factory can have as long an economic life as 


its single-storey counterpart. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Polyisoprene in Production 


NEW and potentially strong competitor for natural 

rubber has appeared in the United States. Shell 
Chemical Corporation has announced that it will shortly 
begin commercial production of polyisoprene, from which 
the United States Rubber Company will manufacture heavy 
truck tyres and other items formerly made solely of natural 
rubber. Although several companies have experimented 
with this form of synthetic in recent years, it has not been 
produced commercially before, and its price has been higher 
than that of natural rubber. Shell now announces that it 
has developed a production process which will enable it to 
offer the synthetic material for 30 cents a pound, roughly 
the same price as the comparable grades of natural rubber. 
Shell’s output is expected to reach 15-20,000 tons a year 
in the near future ; and Firestone have also announced that 
they will build a plant capable of making up to 30,000 tons 
a year of polyisoprene and another synthetic. 

Although the use of synthetic rubber has greatly 
increased in recent years, natural rubber has held its own 
for many uses, owing to its superior physical properties. 
The commonest synthetic, GR-S or styrene-butadiene 
tubber (of which about 75,000 tons a year is now being 
made in Britain by International Synthetic Rubber) is 
superior to the natural product for passenger car tyres, but 
is not suitable for uses, such as large truck tyres, where 
large loads must be carried. Polyisoprene, on the other 
hand, is claimed to have exactly the same properties as 
natural rubber, and hence can compete with it in these uses, 
where synthetics have hitherto been unusable. 

In the United States—where the ratio of passenger cars 
to trucks is higher than in Britain—synthetic rubber con- 
stitutes about two-thirds of all rubber consumption ; it 
accounts for about one-fourth of a much smaller total con- 
sumption here. There are no plans at present to produce 
polyisoprene in Britain ; isoprene is a much more expensive 
petroleum derivative than butadiene and styrene, and 
polyisoprene cannot be made at plants making GR-S. Its 
appearance in commercial quantities may, however, eventu- 
ally have a considerable effect on the price of natural 
rubber, 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Capacity for Diesels 


OME demand for diesel locomotives has risen sharply 
H in the last few years with the British Railways re- 
equipment programme, but a fall in export sales which has 
coincided with it has made expansion of existing manufac- 
turers’ Capacity unnecessary. But at least one new manu- 
facturer has entered the field ‘since the war ; Birmingham 
Railway Carriage and Wagon, formerly a rolling stock 
manufacturer, now builds diesel-electrics. Capital invest- 
ment has gone more into the conversion of works from steam 
to diesel production than their expansion. When the Trans- 
port Commission placed an order.for 69 diesels in January 
it was explained that this further order was being given 
because the industry had stated that it had spare capacity 
and could therefore give delivery of 49 of these engines 
during 1959. Another 226 more engines were ordered in 







February and some of these, too, are to be delivered during . 
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1959. Clearly the industry is not overloaded by this British 
re-equipment programme. 

Of the 881 engines ordered 120 have now been delivered, 
and 294 of the remainder are being built in British Railways’ 
workshops. There may be only about 400 to come from 
private companies on present orders ; and the last of these 
are due for delivery before December, 1961. The peak rate 
of delivery from private companies is unlikely to exceed 
275 at its peak this year, and will soon fall below this. 

With five companies contributing to the programme it also 
seems unlikely that any single company will be overburdened 
with work. Of the different companies, English Electric 
received orders for 174 locomotives, North British for 164, 
Birmingham Railway Carriage and Wagon for 112, Brush 
for 80, Metropolitan-Vickers for 20, British Thomson- 
Houston for 37, and the British Railways’ workshops for 
294. The problem that will eventually face this industry 
is what to do with its existing and long-established pro- 
duction capacity when the railway re-equipment programme 
slows down to a replacement rate, than how to expand its 
capacity to meet present home requirements. Unless export 
demand revives—and makers hope it will do as they demon- 
strate their ability to build diesels in. quantities, and perhaps 
if they manage to lower their production costs with their 
larger scale of production—surplus capacity seems bound 
to appear. 


SHORTER NOTES. 


Raw sugar on the “free” world market continues to sag. 
The Cuban spot price fell this week to 3.03 cents a Ib ; 
it was 3.09 cents at the beginning of the month. 


* * * 


’ A protective committee has been formed in London to 
co-operate with similar bodies already formed in New York 
and Zurich to safeguard the rights and interests of 
preference shareholders in the Deutsche Golddiskontbank, 
which is in the process of being wound up. 


* * * 


Treasury consent is now needed for all issues of redeem- 
able shares capitalising profits or reserves. Bonus issues 
of this type, which are usually designed to avoid tax by 
converting income to capital, have hitherto been subject 
to control only where they exceed £50,000. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1120, 1121 and 1124 on 


P&O Hulton Press Peachey Property 
Liebig’s Swan Hunter Savoy Hotel 
Gorringe A. W. Gamage Bradford Dyers 


Great Portland Estates United States Steel 
International Nickel Du Pont de Nemours 
John Lewis Partnership 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 1122 and 1123 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1124 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1125 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 


CORPORATION 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 


ACQUISITION OF MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


STRENGTHENING OF BRITISH BANKING INFLUENCE IN EASTERN TERRITORIES 


IMPROVED STATUS OF STERLING IN WORLD ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


ATTRACTION OF PRIVATE CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR DEVELOPMENT 


MR MICHAEL W. TURNER ON NEED FOR SUITABLE CLIMATE 


The Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration was held on March 13th at the Head 
Office, 1 Queen’s Road, Central, Hong Kong. 


Mr Michael W. Turner, CBE, the Chair- 
man, who presided, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the hour for which 
this Meeting was called having now passed, 
I will read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


Having read the Notice convening the 
Meeting, and a representative of the auditors 
having read their report, the Chairman con- 
tinued ; 


Ladies and Gentlemen, as you will see from 
the account before you the profit for the year 
amounts to $23,466,050 which is an increase 
of $2,400,000 over last year’s figure. In 
accordance with our normal practice this 
profit has been arrived at after making 
transfers to the credit of our inner reserves 
out of which full provision has been 
made for all known doubtful debts and 
contingencies. 


It is proposed that a sum of $4 million 
should again be written off Bank Premises 
and, after allowing for this transfer and the 
interim dividend of £1 2s. 6d. per share, the 
directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of £1 17s. 6d. per share, leaving a 
balance of $2,085,000 to be carried forward 
to next year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet the total 
shows an increase of $43 million over the 
figure for 1957. Hong Kong currency notes 
in circulation show an increase of $16 million 
due to a rise in the Excess Note Issue and 
this increase is reflected on the other side of 
the Balance Sheet by a similar increase in 
Hong Kong Government Certificates of 
Indebtedness. Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts show a rise of $31 million while 
Acceptances on behalf of Customers show a 
decrease of $5,400,000. — 


When we turn to the Assets side of the 
Balance Sheet we find Advances fell by 
$90. million as did Trade Bills Discounted 
which decreased by $53 million. Money at 
Call and Short Notice and Investments 
showed rises of $101 million and $67 million, 
respectively, while smaller increases are to be 
seen in Cash in Hand and British and Other 
Government Treasury Bills. The ratio of 
readily realisable assets to the total liabilities 





MR MICHAEL W. TuRNER, CBE 
Chairman and Chief Manager. 


has risen by about 2 per cent to 50.57 per 
cent. 


The manner in which our funds were 
utilised at the end of the year shows only too 
clearly the trend of reduced economic activity 
which has affected most of the territories in 
this area. As has been seen, the total of both 
Trade Bills and Advances is reduced which 
is due to lower commodity prices and the 
restrictions on imports which have been such 
a noticeable feature during the past year. 
Fortunately, as forecast by my predecessor 
last year, the trend of British Government 
Securities was upwards, if perhaps at a slower 
pace than we had hoped to see, and as a 
result it was not necessary to allocate any 
further sums for the purpose of writing down 
the value of our holdings. 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


The Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders held last month approved the 
increase of the Authorised Capital of the Bank 
from $50 million to $100 million to enable 
the necessary shares to be issued to the share- 
holders of Mercantile Bank Limited who 





accepted our offer. The expiry date of our 
offer was extended to March 6th and at that 
date we held altogether 97.5 per cent of the 
total issued capital of Mercantile Bank 
Limited. It may be. remembered that this 
offer included a cash alternative and of the 
2,380,681 shares of Mercantile Bank Limited, 
which were not at that time held by us, 
acceptances for cash numbered 406,142 and 
for shares 1,902,020. This will necessitate 
our issuing 95,101 of our own shares which 
will increase the paid-up capital of the Bank 
to $61,887,625. The outstanding balance we 
will take steps to acquire under the procedure 
laid down in the United Kingdom Companies 
Act and the paid up capital will be subject 
to a small increase as a result of the issue of 
shares in respect of late acceptances and of 
allotments made in the pursuance of pro- 
ceedings under Section 209 of the United 
Kingdom Companies Act. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


During the year we opened a new office in 
Kuching and at the beginning of 1959 an 
office in the Tanglin district of Singapore 
which has already had the effect of relieving 
the pressure on our Orchard Road Office. 


The changes in the Board of Directors dur- 
ing the year are shown in the Report which 
is in your hands. Mr C. Blaker, who had 
been Chairman of the Bank for the previous 
five years, resigned last March and I was 
elected Chairman in his place. 


Mr E. C. H. Charlwood resigned from the 
London Committee during the year and Mr 
F. H. Atkinson was elected in his place. 


The Deputy Chief Manager, Mr R. P. 
Moodie, inspected our offices in America in 
the autumn before he retired and took the 
opportunity to visit some of our banking 
friends in both the United States and Canada 
where he was very well looked after. We 
ourselves were pleased to be able to 
welcome here a number of bankers from 
various parts of the world-who were attend- 
ing the International Bank Meeting in 
New Delhi. 


I should like to take this opportunity to 
express our thanks to the Branch Managers 
and the staff of all nationalities for their con- 
tinued loyalty and efficient service to the 


Ladies and Gentlemen, the Report and 
Statement of Accounts having been in 
your hands for the required period I 
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will now formally propose their adoption as 
presented. 


After the proposal has been seconded I shall 
he pleased to answer to the best of my ability 
any questions which sharehelders may wish 
to ask. 


The resolution having been seconded the 
Report and Accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman : ° ; 

From our own domestic point of view, the 
most important event since our last meeting 
has been the completion of an agreement with 
the directors of Mercantile Bank Limited for 
the acquisition of the entire share capital of 
this old-established bank. Details of our 
proposals were advised to all shareholders 
on January 23, 1959, but I should like to 
take this opportunity of enlarging on what 
was stated in that circular. 


Early in 1957 an indication reached us from 
the holder of a large block of shares that he 
was looking for a purchaser and he wondered 
whether we would be interested. This 
approach came at a time when it was becom- 
ing more and more clear that in British 
exchange banking as in many other activities, 
the tendency must be for consolidation, not 
only because larger units tend to become 
stronger and can operate more effectively, 
but also because they are less vulnerable to 
takeover bids from parties who wish to make 
a profit by obtaining control of large liquid 
assets. In this case we did not wish Mer- 
cantile Bank Limited to fall into other hands, 
and certainly not into. hands where the 
policy might be to liquidate for the sake of 
a profit, and it appeared to us that the com- 
bination of Mercantile Bank Limited and 
ourselves would be a constructive step lead- 
ing to a powerful and well-balanced structure 
in both the Indian sub-continent and the Far 
East. 


We therefore agreed to buy the shares, 
which had been offered to us, and we then 
approached the directors of Mercantile Bank 
Limited with an offer to open negotiations 
with the object of arranging for the acquisi- 
tion by us of the remainder of the shares. 
At that time it was clear that the offer would 
have to be for cash, because two out of the 
three types of shares of Mercantile Bank 
Limited and all the shares of our own bank 
had an uncalled liability. This raised a diffi- 
culty however, as the directors of Mercantile 
Rank Limited did not see their way to recom- 
mend a cash offer to their shareholders with- 
out a disclosure of their bank’s hidden 
reserves position which, from the point of 
view of both sides, was undesirable. Nego- 
tiations were therefore broken off in July, 
1957 and thus when reports reached the press 
in February 1958 that we were intending to 
make a takeover bid we were in a position 
to deny it. 


Events, however, do not stand still in the 
business world and by the autumn of last 
year it became clear for various reasons that 
a further development one way or the other 
was inevitable. In the meantime the capital 
of both banks had been reo: i with the 
liability of the shareholders being extin- 
guished, and thus it was a relatively simple 
matter to arrange a basis of exchange of 
shares. In November we reopened negotia- 
tions with the board of Mercantile Bank 
Limited making it clear that, while the basis 
of exchange would be a share offer, the ratio 
of which would be decided between our 
respective boards with the advice of their 
auditors, there would be the benefit of an 
alternative cash offer for those shareholders 
of Mercantile~ Bank Limited who did not 
wish to accept our shares, or were prevented 
by their articles from holding shares in a 
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company domiciled outside the United King- 
dom. This time the negotiations were suc- 
cessful and the basis of our offer was 
submitted to the board of Mercantile Bank 
Limited on December 23rd and announced 
in the press both here and in London the 
next day. 


I have felt it right to make public the 
history of these negotiations, not only for 
the information of our own shareholders, but 
to make it clear to the constituents and staff 
of Mercantile Bank Limited that we have 
taken over this bank as a going concern and 
that we intend to keep it as a going concern. 
I am sure that the step we have now taken 
will prove to be in the best interests of our 
own shareholders. In addition, I am con- 
vinced that it will strengthen the position of 
British banking as a whole in the eastern 
territories with which both banks have been 
associated for so long. 


GENERAL 


International relations have followed a 
pattern which has proved all too familiar in 
recent years with serious incidents in both 
the Middle East and the Far East. Some 
encouragement can perhaps be found in the 
fact that many of these explosive situations 
did not develop into something worse, but 
unfortunately the basic causes which brought 
the troubles to a head have not been in any 
way eradicated. Economic rivalry between 
the two blocks continued to grow and the 
recent strides made in Russian technology 
and Chinese production have not been with- 
out their influence on the uncommitted 
nations. In France, the collapse of the Fourth 
Republic, and the stimulating leadership of 
General de Gaulle, have wrought a trans- 
formation in her political and economic con- 
dition, ‘but the settlement of the Algerian 
question is still far from assured. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


When we turn to economic affairs we find 
more encouraging signs, and it seems that 
the world is moving forward into a period 
of renewed expansion, if probably at a slower 
pace. The recession in the United States, 
which was giving cause for concern at the 
beginning of the year, proved to be the most 
severe since the war but it was fortunately 
of short duration. The effect on Western 
Europe was much smaller than was at one 
time expected although industrial production 
tended to decline. Exports to the United 
States, on the other hand, showed no sign 
of falling off, while a considerable outflow 
of gold from across the Atlantic benefited the 
reserves of the sterling area and those of 
several European countries. While it would 
be unwise to exaggerate the importance of 
the decline in the United States gold reserves, 
this has resulted in a lessening of the post- 
war dominance of the dollar, and the re- 
sultant strengthening of other major cur- 
rencies has brought about a more balanced 
world economy, The concerted European 
move at the end of the year making their 
currencies freely convertible for non-residents 
was a practical manifestation of this improved 
state of affairs—“ an outward and visible sign 
of the comeback of Europe in world affairs ” 
—to quote the words of the managing direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund. 
The improved status of sterling in particular 
is of the greatest importance to our bank and 
we can but hope that this time there will 
be no turning back. 

Unfortunately, the position of the primary 
producing countries has not been so happy 
as prices of their commodities, although in 
some cases ing improvement, are still 
low. The terms of trade which proved so 
favourable for the United Kingdom naturally 
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reacted adversely on these countries, most of 
which suffered balance of payment difficul- 
ties. This trend was aggravated in some cases 
by the more rapid delivery of capital equip- 
ment due to the slackening tempo of indus- 
trial activity in the manufacturing countries. 
The past year has, in fact, shown very clearly 
how dependent the less developed countries 
stil remain on the price which can be 
obtained for their commodities, and to what 
extent a severe drop in that price can more 
than wipe out the benefit which the aid sup- 
plied by the United States and other sources 
was expected to bring. This problem was 
given considerable prominence at the Com- 
monwealth Trade and Economic Conference. 
at Montreal in September, when the United 
Kingdom announced proposals which would 
increase the flow of capital to Commonwealth 
countries and Canada promised additional 
aid through the Colombo Plan. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The annual meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank and 
the International Finance Corporation were 
held in New Delhi shortly after the Common- 

Conference—the first time these meet- 
ings have been held in Asia. Many of the 
speeches of the delegates paid particular 
attention to the necessity of improving the 
standard of living of the less developed coun- 
tries and at the same time gave friendly 
advice on the obligations which these coun- 
tries must accept if they wished to attract 
further foreign capital. Agreement was 
reached in principle at these meetings, and 
was subsequently approved by the executive 
directors, to enlarge the resources of the 
Fund and to increase the capital of the Bank. 
The latter should enable the Bank to raise 
further funds in the capital markets of the 
world to meet the ever growing demands for 
loans for development while the former will 
result in larger resources being made avail- 
able to meet any short term currency diffi- 
culties. Both these proposals will help the 
less developed countries. The enlargement 
of the resources of the Fund is perhaps of 
more immediate advantage to the industrial 
countries of western Europe, but as fresh 
capital can only in the last resort come from 
savings, the return to economic health in 
Europe, where so much capital has been 
generated in the past, can only be of benefit 
to the countries of Asia in which our main 
sphere of activity lies. 


HONG KONG 


The publicity which Hong Kong has 
received during the past year, while focusing 
interest abroad on many of the Colony’s acti- 
vities, has not been without its embarrassing 
features. Many of the reports have given fair 
and factual accounts of local conditions but 
a great deal has been written from a partisan 
approach which has been totally inaccurate. 
When one looks at conditions in Hong Kong 
to-day it is essential to turn back a Tittle to 
find out how the present situation has de- 
veloped, to examine the various problems that 
had to be faced, and to consider how these 
have been overcome. Before the last war and 
immediately after it Hong Kong acted as an 
entrepot for trade with south China, supply- 
ing that area with the imports which were 
required and marketing the oils and other 
agricultural products which were exported. 
There was not only a free exchange of mer- 
chandise between Hong Kong and south 
China, but the population of the Colony 
tended to rise and fall as economic conditions 
were prosperous or the reverse. The emer- 
gence of the Communist regime in China, 
together with the embargo imposed as a result 
of the Korean war, however, changed all that 


Continued on page 1105 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong with limited liability.) 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS PRESENTED TO THE MEMBERS AT THE ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL MEETING HELD AT THE 1. 
HEAD OFFICE, HONG KONG, ON FRIDAY. 13th MARCH, 1959. | 


2. 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1958, together with the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended at that date. 
















































Hong Kong 
Dollars 
The Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to date and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for 
Contingencies, out of which provision for diminution in value of assets has been made, amounts tO...........0seeeeeeeceeees $23,466,050 
To this must be added the undistributed profit brought forward from the previous year... ....c.seeesasccccceccccncsceceese 2,062,463 
$25,528,513 
An Interim Dividend of £1.2s. 6d. per share on 400,000 shares was paid on 11th August, 1958, amounting to £450,000 at 1/2 - 13/16. 7,291,139 
leaving a balance available for distribution of ............ccccccccscccesrveccsences $6. G0 bs hoe Ges cbeoceceeveseepedsos ° $18,237,374 
This balance the Directors recommend be appropriated as follows :— 
Amerie tes tis UE EL RE: TUINGD. oo. ooo 6k os oh hos Se bind Shek sh eek ee MUSE pa see's ockejhcad dae bethiase $4,000,000 
A Final Dividend of £1 17s. 6d. per share on 400,000 shares, £750,000 at 1/2 - 13/16 ......ccecceseececencceccceseccees 12,151,899 
— 16,151,899 CA 
leaving a balance to be carried forward to next year Of .......-eeee Cece reocvccccccopecccccccesccececs coccbeesosee oe $ 2,085,475 c 
a 
The above appropriations have been incorporated in the Accounts. S 
DIRECTORS.—During the year, Mr C. Blaker, MC, ED, resigned his seat and Mr S. J. Cooke sined the Board. t 
Mr B. T. Flanagan The Hon H. D. M. Barton MBE, and Mr R. J. Sheppard retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. F 
AUDITORS.—The Accounts have been audited by Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, and Messrs Lowe, Bingham & Matthews, who are eligible for 
re-appointment. 
By Order of the Board, DE 
Hong Kong, 27th February, 1959. MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chairman. I 
7 
} 
BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 
Hong Kong Sterling Hong Kong Sterling 7 
Dollars Equivalent Dollars Equivalent 
SHARE CAPITAL: CASH IN HAND AND BALANCES WITH AC 
Authorised and Issued— SE CRETE > 6 65.44 042.4 004 t's + Sapo pemaee $274,571,048  £17,160,691 LE 
400,000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid.. $50,000,000 £3,125,000 | MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE... 264,908,923 16,556,808 ( 
ow Be errr are cecove 128,000,000 8,000,000 | BRITISH AND OTHER GOVERNMENT 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT .......ese0- 2,085,475 SFO STE, MEI vo nddedeccdcccccvaves ‘ 431,811,809 26,988,238 
—_—_—_—_———- ._ ——_———__| TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED .............. 437,281,274 27,330,080 
$180,085,475 £11,255,3342 HONG KONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFI- MI 
HONG KONG .CURRENCY CATES OF INDEBTEDNESS issued in respect 
NOTES IN CIRCULATION : of funds deposited as security for the Excess AC 
Authorised Note Issue ..... $30,000,000 ee a. . 2 aos» cil de Soe oe ealad 677,883,047 42,367,690 
Excess Note Issue ...... a 677,742,000 707,742,000 44,233,875 | INVESTMENTS, at under market values : 
tiple British, Colonial and Other mé 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND Government Securities : as 
OTHER ACCOUNTS, includ- Quoted in Great Britain.... $229,500,000 an 
ing Reserves and Provisions for Quoted outside Great Britain 130,650,000 
Contingencies and Taxation.. $2,726,272,957 Other Investments : at 
AMOUNTS DUE TO SUBSI- Quoted in Great Britain.... 35,020,235 Sa 
DIARY COMPANIES....... 408,001 Quoted outside Great Britain 13,764,037 408,934,272 25,558,392 
ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF ; ° ——--- 
OF CUSTOMERS........... 16,455,008 ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND ACCOUNTS, less Provision for Bad and 
in respect of the year ended 3ist SI a ts on, antsy) awa gh WIA ook. ate 1,096,013,621 68,500,851 Contir 
December, 1958 .........200: 12,151,899 2,755,287,865 172,205,492 | AMOUNTS DUE BY SUBSIDIARY COM- 
tetas | _ PANIES . .... non we cess eee wees ee sseceesee 2,872,392 179,524 and n 
ay Geaiie Credits, Guarantees‘and Endorsements amount ee ee ne Fon ACCEPT but th 
ee ere ee eee SE NE NR £6 4's 0.060 (esnces eciseces 16,455,008 1,028,438 <tr 
which there are commitments in respect of outstandix ete Ran WERT aaa oo 
Forward Exchange Contracts. = $3,610,731,394 £225,670,712 cecurr 
2. Foreign Currency Balances have been converted into FIXED ASSETS: ma 
a oe ee ew mc hae pe Investments in Subsidiary Com- of the 
solic geenccemengg Seg ten cle sac ody Chir gy weeding Mand a ge eee $12,837,159 ? e 
figures shown in the above Balance Sheet have been . : ’ 
converted at the rate of HK$1=1/3d. Investment in Associated Com- and t 
. 3. Investments having a market value of HK$32,659,904 Pany, at COSt.... 6... eeeees 2,003,499 umbx 
are deposited with The Crown Agents to cover the Bank Premises at cost, less a 
liability in respect of the Authorised Note Issue. amounts written off........ 17,543,288 32,383,946 2,023,997 of the 
- a : ‘aeanen ead, on oF Sande neat of wh 
Limited not already owned by them, on the basis of one B. T. FLANAGAN ” these 
new Bank share for every 20 Mercantile Bank Limited H. D. M. BARTON ? Directors. 
shares or for 44s. per share in cash. R. J. SHEPPARD larges' 
MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chief Manager. $3,643,115,340 £227,694,109 | $3,643,115,340 £227,694,709 ber 
P. F. HUTTON, Chief Accountant. cena een ee ny think 
which 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION does 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in Hong Kong, with the audited Accounts of the London Office and with that | 
the Returns received from the other Offices. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required for the purposes of our examination. The they ‘ 
above Balance Sheet gives the information required by the United Kingdom Companies Act, 1948, in the manner prescribed for a Banking Company and on that taken 
basis, in our opinion, is a full and fair Balance Sheet properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs at 3ist December, ‘ : 
1958, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and the Returns received from is fai 
the other Offices. shouk 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO.) Chartered Accountants, appre 
Hong Kong, 27th February, 1959. LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS Auditors. circ 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1958 












Hong Kong Hong Kon’ 
, Dollars Dollars 

Amount to be written off Bank Premises ...... $4,000,000 | Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1957 $2,062,463 Th 

Interim Dividend of £1 2s. 6d. per share on 400,000 Less ; Amount transferred to Reserve Fund.. = . 
shares paid 1ith August, 1958, £450,000 at $2,062,463 textik 
1/2-13/16 ..... whee cetvasseecnesy sss teccee $7,291,139 | Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on ing p 
Proposed Final Dividend of £1 17s. 6d. per share profits earned to date and after making transfers dustr 
on 400,000 shares, £750,000 at 1/2-13/16..... 12,151,899 to the credit of Reserves for Contingencies, out 
——— __ 19,443,038 of which provision for diminution in value of the n 
Balance carried forward to next year......e.e. 2,085,475 | assets has been made ..........ccccecccccce 23,466,050 Kong 
$25,528,513 | $25,528,513 the F 
pe in S 


Special Administrative Expenses, including Chief 
Manager’s emoluments, Directors’ Fees and 
London Committee Fees amounted to 
HK $1,099,536 (HK$972,221). 


eae 


continued overleaf 
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‘THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION—continued 


sal emanar IN CONNECTION WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


jes appearing in the annexed 
sate Contents 


Sheet 
capital of three Se 
1958, is annexed. 
such Accounts 


@ For the year ended 31st December, 1958 
Gi) For previous financial years 


represent en ae Se SAEs SS The Renters 8 
Companies and four Nominee Companies. The Balance Shet 
} pores fie F age red of the three Trustee Com 


Saree ae eee the Bank. 
net aggregate amounts of the Subsidiaries’ 


Hong Kong 

$162,232 
472,309 

$634,541 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


(incorporated in the State of California with limited liability.) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 


in *by stockholders 
Profits as at 3ist December, 1957 
Profit for the year 1958 


DEPOSITS : 
Demand, commercial and due to Banks 
Time and savings 
Public funds 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 


CASH ON 
OTHER 


LS AND BALANCES WITH 
bagi = AND ACCEPTANCES RECEIVABLE : 


US$3,353,907 


Ss, S Government Treasury Bills 


US$16,341 
26 
43,089 


———__|_ AC 
US$1,918,089 | UNITED 


LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR LETTERS 
OF CREDIT AND ACCEPTANCES, per contra 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


ACCRUED TAXES AND SUNDRY PAYABLES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT AND ACCEPTANCES 


ON BEHALF OF CUSTOMERS 


14,661,978 
151,636 


1,674,108 
US$18,405,811 


MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chairman of the Board. S. J. H. FOX, President. 


of which #1, 160,000 
for for deposit’ of net +p gg 


Trade Bills and Acceptances 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS ne OTHER 
COUNTS 


5,343,511 
6,865,069 
as security 

See 1,169,216 


1,674,108 


US$18,405,811 
| me 
R. M. ROCHE, Treasurer. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
We have examined the Balance Sheet of The Hongkong and Shanghai eee Corporation of California as of December 31, 1958. Our Souintion was 


made ja sensptunte with gueseeily scotpied endlting wlandents, end 


e considered necessary in the 
and soloution verifications as of December 31, 1958. 
In our opinion, the accompanying Balance 


at December . at, 1958, in conformity with generally accepted accoun’ 


San Francisco, California. 
February 5, 1959. 


Continued from page 1103 


and not only did oe entrepot trade fall off 
but the movement of population tended to 
be virtually a one way traffic. Under such 
circumstances some other kind of economic 
activity had to be developed to take the place 
of the dwindling entrepot trade with China 
and to give employment to the growing 
number of immigrants. This took the form 
of the establishment of light industries, many 
of which have been most successful, and of 
these the cotton spinning industry is the 
largest and has made the greatest impact on 
world markets. If conditions to-day are 
looked at from this historical background I 
think that on the whole the record is one of 
which we may be justifiably proud. That 
does not mean that everything is perfect or 
that labour conditions im all cases are what 
they should be, but steps have already been 
taken to improve these, and I do think it 
is fair to ask that criticism of Hong Kong 
should be tinged with a sense of realism and 
appreciation of what is possible under the 
circumstances as they exist. The reports of 
the members of the Parliamentary delegation, 
which we were very pleased to see herein the 
autumn, were an example which might well 
be followed by others. 


The rising volume of exports of cotton 
Pm to the United Kingdom and the grow- 
mg pressure from the Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry for the fixing of a ceiling have been 
the main causes of the publicity which Hong 
Kong has recently received. Negotiations in 
the past failed to make much headway, but 


in King tember a delegation from the United. 


Kingdon Cotton Board visited the Colony 
and had discussions with a special committee 
st up to negotiate on behalf of the local 
industry. This time it was found possible to 
Teach agreement and a ceiling of one hundred 


such tests of the 


and fifteen million square yards per annum of 
exports of cotton piece goods to the United 
Kingdom for retention there was laid down 
z a period of three years; and the Hong 
vernment agreed to set up the neces- 
cre adosinaniion machinery, to ensure that 
a limit was adhered to. It was hardly to be 
expected that this compromise would be re-~- 
ceived with enthusiasm by either side but 
I hope that it will give a little breathing 
space, which will enable this question to be 
considered in the future rather more objec- 
tively than has been the case in the past. 1 
should like to pay tribute to the tact and 
patience displayed by the members of the 
Hong Kong negotiating committee, which had 
considerable difficulties to overcome locally in 
iling the different points of view of the 
various interests involved. It is satisfactory 
that the Minister of State at the Board of 
Trade recently stated in the House of Com- 
mons that it was not their intention to 
sponsor similar arrangements in respect of 
other exports from Hong Kong. 

With conditions not so favourable in 
neighbouring territories it is not surprising 
that general economic activity in the Colony 
showed some signs of slackening off, but the 
general level still remains satisfactory. Build- 
ing continues on a considerable scale and 
it is estimated that fifty per cent of all domes- 
tic accommodation in the urban area is now 
of postwar construction. The need to pro- 
vide low priced housing remains as urgent as 
ever and, in spite of all that has been done, 
the government consider that the number of 
squatters now remaining is at least as great 
as the number which have been settled. The 
complaints that have been received from 
various countries with regard to competition 
from Hong Kong products have focused 
emphasis on the need for diversification of 
local industry. There is, I think, a certain 


diting procedures 


accordingly accounting records and such other au 
tion of the principal assets and liabilities was made as of November 28, 1958, with subsequent review 
Sheet presents fairly the financial position of The Hongkong and 
nting principles applied basis 


Shanghai Banking Guaenten of California 
consistent with ri of LJ 


i MITCHELL & COo., 
Cined Public Accountants. 


justification in this criticism but it is perhaps 
not surprising that private capital should 
tend to concentrate on the production of the 
well tried and easily saleable article. 


HONG KONG’S TRADE 


Hong Kong’s trade in 1958 showed a 
decrease in value of about seven per cent 
compared with the previous year mainly due 
to a fall in imports as exports remained at 
about the same level. Total trade amounted 
to HKS$7,600 million with imports at 
HK$4,600 million and exports at HK$3,000 
million. China continued to be the Colony’s 
largest supplier and imports from this coun- 
try increased by about one quarter with most 
other areas showing reductions, in particular 
Japan and the United Kingdom. Exports to 
Japan and Indonesia showed a drop but this 
was made up by higher purchases by the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The 
balance of trade with the last mentioned 
countries, however, still remains unfavourable 
to Hong Kong. 


Exports of Hong Kong products showed a 
rise of about five per cent over last year’s 
figure. The United Kingdom continued to 
be the best customer with the United States 
in second place, and the increases to these 
countries more than covered the drop in ex- 
ports to Asian territories particularly Indo- 
nesia. Nearly five hundred new factories 
were registered during the year, a rise of 
about one third compared to 1957. 


Business on the Stock Exchange showed a 
slight increase over last year but the volume 
is still not very large and there is no sign 
of a return to the more active conditions of 
some years ago. 

Land values tended to decline during the 
year and it looks as if the demand, which 
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has been so strong in recent years, is now 
less active. 

For the first time for some years the total 
bank. clearings showed a decrease over the 
previous year’s figure and were at about the 
same level as in 1956. 


FINANCES OF HONG KONG 


The financial position of the Colony con- 
tinues to show the steady improvement which 
has been such a feature of recent years. For 
the current year a surplus of at least HK$40 
million is now expected, as not only was 
revenue buoyant, but once again expenditure 
on non-recurrent public works was consider- 
ably lower than was expected. In fact this 
is the twelfth consecutive year in which there 
has been a surplus and revenue is now double 
what it was seven years ago, although there 
has been no major change in taxation. Since 
the war all expenditure, recurrent and capital, 
has been financed out of revenue, a from 
a public loan of HK$50 million floated in 
1948 and a loan from the United Kingdom 
towards the cost of the new airport. 

For the financial year 1959-60 revenue is 
expected to remain at about the same level 
but the estimated expenditure shows a sub- 
stantial increase, which will produce a deficit 
of nearly HK$90 million. The Financial 
Secretary considers it more likely this year 
that the money voted will in fact be spent, 
but, even if this should turn out to be the 
case, it is perhaps not surprising that apart 
from a few minor adjustments there is no 
increase in taxation. 


CHINA 


_ China has been engaged during the past 
year on what is described as “the great leap 
forward” and figures issued by the official 
agencies show a tremendous increase in 
industrial and agricultural production. Much 
statistical” information is now published at 
frequent intervals which shows that in practi- 
cally every field of production targets have 
been surpassed, while reports from various 
parts of the country desoribe the numerous 
projects such as reservoirs, irrigation work 
and railroad construction which have *been 
completed or are under way. Rural society, 
already transformed by the merging of small 
units into co-operative farms, experienced an 
even more radical change by the organisation 
of the people’s communes. Built on the basic 
rural administrative area, comprising about 
30,000 people, the establishment of the com- 
mune results in the whole activity of a district, 
agricultural, industrial, cultural and military, 
being under central control, while communal 
nurseries and dining rooms enable the women 
to work as hard as the men. This movement, 
which was started in Honan province in 
April, spread rapidly throughout the country 
and was given added impetus by the military 
activity in the Formosan Straits: [It is 
reported that by the end of the year “ more 
than 99 per cent of China’s peasant house- 
holds ” have joined. Complementary to -this 
policy was the development of rural industry. 
Small production units, many of the cottage 
type, were set up in all districts, and in 
villages and towns rapidly constructed blast 
furnaces turned out pig iron as a first step 
in the drive for more steel. Output of coal 
is reported to have increased by over 50 per 
cent, much of it mined by hand, and 
numerous public works are being completed 
at a surprising speed by manual labour with 
few mechanical aids. 


. The above are a few of the main features 
relating to China’s development which have 
been continually stressed in their own 
periodicals and’ until December there was no 
hint. that there would be any turning back. 
In fact communes wete to be introduced at 
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any early date in the cities, and this was to 
be the final stage in the transformation from 
Socialism to Communism when wages and 
private ownership would disappear. A resolu- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party published towards the end of 
the year, however, made it clear that the pace 
could not be forced and that they “ should 
not be in a hurry to set up people’s communes 
on a large scale in the cities.” The resolution 
went on to warn against “any premature 
attempt. to negate the principle of ‘to each 
according to his work’ and replace it with 
the principle of ‘to each according to his 
needs ’.” In conclusion the various commit- 
tees were urged to make use of the. winter 
months “ to carry out an overall and thorough 
inspection.” Reports of increased rationing 
of foodstuffs and the difficulty of the export 
corporations in fulfilling their . contracts 
abroad are further evidence of strain, but 
production targets published for 1959 make 
no allowance for this and are about a third 
higher than 1958. 


Even if one is not prepared to accept all 
their claims at their face value, and it is only 
necessary to study the Chinese press to find 
mention of inaccurate statistical reports from 
the countryside, there is no doubt that there 
has been considerable progress in practically 
every field and industrial production has 
shown a marked increase. These achieve- 
ments have only been possible due to a high 
degree of central direction of effort, which 
has laid particular emphasis on speed, but the 
transport system in the country has been 
severely strained and _ distribution has 
inevitably suffered. What will probably be 
more surprising to shareholders, who are 
acquainted with China, is that labour has 
been found to be insufficient and the estab- 


lishment of the communes’ was ‘no doubt - 


aimed at increasing the supply, particularly 
of female labour. It is clear, however, that 
the attempt to introduce this radical change 
in the countryside, to increase crops by deep 
ploughing, to operate small blast furnaces in 
the villages and to improve rural irrigation— 
all at the same time—has proved more than 
the economy can bear. In spite of this 
setback it cannot be denied that what has 


‘already been achieved is a challenge to other 
countries in Asia. How fast it will be possible 


to continue the process without serious 
dislocation is not so easy to predict. 


The recently signed trade agreement with 
Soviet Russia which will provide for the 
construction over the next few years. of 
seventy-eight large enterprises covering metal, 
chemical, coal and oil installations makes it 
clear that there is to be no turning back on 
the road to greater industrialisation. . British 
trade with China during the first eleven 
months of the year, showed considerable 
improvement with exports more than double 
the previous. year’s figure and imports 


up by one third. An interesting develop- 


ment has been the entry of China into 
the shipping market where, taking advantage 
of the low prices ruling during the year— 
partly by charter and partly by purchase— 
a considerable volume of tonnage has 
been acquired. 


JAPAN 


Few countries are more directly concerned 
than Japan with the emergence of China as 
an industrial power, as the Chinese mainland 
is Japan’s most natural source for industrial 
raw materials and the competition from 
Chinese manufactured goods in South East 
Asian markets is a threat to her export trade 
which seems likely to grow in intensity. 
Private discussions took place in the early 
part of the year, with the object of concluding 
a trade agreement between the two countries, 
and at one time it looked as if these would 
be successful. When it became clear, how- 
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ever, that diplomatic representation would n 
be granted to a Chinese trade delegation ‘ig 
Japan negotiations were broken off and direc 
trade between the two countries virtual 
ceased. This was a considerable blow 1 
Japan’s economy, particularly in the Osak 
area, at a time when purchasing power jig 
some of her markets in South East Asia wa 
falling off. It has recently been announce 
that there is a possibility of negotiation 
being resumed but there is likely to be 
some hard bargaining before agreement jy 
reached, 


The elections in May resulted in the retum 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party with Mr 
Kishi in particular considerably strengthening 
his position. He was thus able to forth a 
new Cabinet in which it was claimed tha 
factional differences were considerably 
reduced, with only the Foreign Minister 
remaining from his previous team. The 
course of the new administration seemed to 
be set to fair until in October the Police 
Duties Law Revision Bill was introduced 
which was greeted with a considerable degree 
of opposition. There is no doubt that sire 
the war the police have been severely handi- 
capped in their efforts to deal with demon- 
Strators, as at present they are prohibited 
from taking preventive action. The new Bill 
would have greatly increased their powers 
and permitted them to act both in private 
premises and public places if there was a 
clear and present danger of public disorder, 
These proposals were strongly opposed by 
both the Socialist Party and a great part of 
the public as well and the Prime Minister in 
November finally bowed before the storm 
and agreed to shelve the Bill. Although it 
would be unwise to attach too great signifi- 
cance to these developments there is no doubt 
that public opinion made its influence felt 
as never before and was the deciding factor 
in the course which events took. e 
members of the Cabinet have since resigned, 
and although Mr Kishi was recently re- 
elected president of the party for a further 
term, the strength of the opposition has 
weakened his position and it is clear that the 
factional strife, which: has for so long pre- 
vented the taking of decisive action on con- 
troversial matters, will continue to be as 
active as ever. 


In November the engagement. of the 
Crown Prince was announced and the mar- 
riage is expected to take place in April 
Traditionally the wife of the heir to the 
throne has been selected from: one of the half 
dozen families closely associated with the 
throne and the Crown Prince’s choice of a 
commoner is another sign of the slowly 
changing pattern in this basically conservative 
country, weet? 


The. economic measures taken in 1957 to 
curb the boom, which was threatening the 
balance of payments, were successful in their 
immediate objective and the foreign exchange 
reserves at the end of the year were US$86l 
million, a rise of US$337 million during the 
year in spite of a repayment of US$125 
million to the International Monetary Fund. 
Industrial production however declined and, 
although the drop in the value of commodities 
benefited Japan’s terms of trade, the main 
cause of the improvement in the balance of 
payments was a reduction in imports particu 
larly of industrial raw materials. Imports @ 
fact fell by about one third while export 
maintained the same level as in 1957 and 
were unable to show the steady growth of 
previous years. Statistics relating to unem- 
ployment in Japan are somewhat unreliable, 
as in a great many cases workers become 
underemployed rather than being put ot 
of work altogether, but the increase in unem- 
ployment must I think have been quite com 
siderable. On the whole the deflationary 
policy would seem to have been successit! 
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between supply and demand. Advances by 
the Bank of Japan to the banking system for 
example have registered a sharp drop. 

From October onwards there have been 
various signs that business is picking up. 
Wholesale prices, the production index and 
exports all started to rise while letters of 
credit opened during the last quarter for 
imports showed an increase of 20 per cent 
over the third quarter. The outlook for iron 
and steel and shipbuilding is much brighter 
but the textile and fertiliser industries still 
remain somewhat depressed. Whether this 
general improvement will be maintained 
remains to be seen but the upward trend in 
demand from Europe and the United States 
should begin to make its influence.felt ; while 
China in recent months has been less active 
in her sales in south east Asian markets, a 
factor which should benefit Japan even if it 
may be only temporary. The rice crop 
turned out to be the second largest in Japan’s 
history and would probably have been better 
still but for the bad weather during the 
harvest. 


On the whole the economy enters 1959 in a 
fairly strong position to take advantage of 
any improvement in world economic activity. 
The problem of developing new and active 
export markets however remains as pressing 
as ever. 
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The present administration, after a year in 
office, has not succeeded in solving the foreign 
exchange problem which is itself merely a 
symptom of a much graver economic condi- 
tion. It is true that restriction on imports 
has halted the rapid fall in the reserves, 
which was such a danger in 1957, but as 
long as deficit finance continues any signifi- 
cant improvement is unlikely. In view of the 
administration’s disinclination or inability to 
adopt the necessary austerity measures which 
alone will halt the increasing inflation, it is 
pethaps not surprising that applications for 
aid from international agencies receive luke- 
warm receptions, and that the visit to the 
United States of the President of the 
depublic and the Governor of the Central 
Bank achieved only a limited success. 




















































































































of the The budget for 1960 is expected to be 
ne mar-( balanced at the record figure of Ps.1,280 
. April. million, with one fifth of the revenue being 
to the | ‘ised from additional taxation including a 
the half @ 25 per cent premium on the sale of foreign 
ith the @ exchange. The President has made it clear 
‘ce of ag, wat in his view “the need for fiscal and 
slowly  ©onomic stabilisation is urgent” and has 
ervative | Omce again urged Congress to repeal “the 
no dollar import law.” Similar exhortations 
have been made at this time of year before 
1957 t0 without any noticeable effect and Congress 
ing the # has been more inclined to approve expendi- 
in their @ ture than to pass the measures for raising the 
xchange HM] necessary revenue. There is perhaps more 
US$861 @ reason for hope this year as a mission from 
ring the Hf the International Monetary Fund has arrived 
USSI25 @ in the Philippines to study the position on 
y Fund. @ the spot. Meanwhile the rediscount rate has 
ed and, been raised from 44 per cent to 64 per cent 
moditi¢s @ per annum and the reserve which banks are 
he main @ required to hold against their demand liabili- 
lance ¢ ties has been increased. 
aa in Relations with the United States are going 
exports through a difficult stage and the respective 
957 and | *Mbassadors have been recalled for consulta- 
owth of ns. The American bases in the Philippines 
> unem- jy #e the main cause of friction and this subject 
ireliable, S$ been under discussion for some. years. 
become President Eisenhower recently described the 
put out differences as “ psychological ” and it would 
n unefm- Surprising if some settlement were not 
rite conf ‘Teached fairly shortly. From January 1, 1959, 
‘ationarygg eth countries doubled the percentage of the 
accessfulg™ “@ndard duty which will be charged on 








gnd has resulted in a more healthy balance . 
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imports from each other in accordance with 
po ee increasing scale arranged in 


VIETNAM 


The political situation in Vietnam shows 
little outward change but security conditions 
continue to improve, due to a large extent 
to the development of more refugee settle- 
ment schemes, supported by Government 
grants, in the outlying regions. American 
assistance is an important support, but pro- 
gress in providing for the day when this is 
no longer forthcoming is very slow as indus- 
trial development schemes take a long time 
to mature. 


Although the total of imports for the first 
eleven months of the year was reduced by 
twenty per cent, compared with the previous 
year, the surplus over exports continues to 
be very large. Exports also fell by about 
one-third in value, with the two main pro- 
ducts, rubber and rice, both running below 
the previous year’s figures. Importers con- 
tinue to have difficulties in disposing of their 
stocks as the market remains sluggish, due 
to local purchasing power being so low and 
it is estimated that there will be a further 
reduction of about fifteen per cent in imports 
during 1959. The current rice crop is 
expected to produce a considerable export- 
able surplus which, if it can be sold, should 
show a better balance between imports and 
exports at the end of the year. The internal 
price, however, is too high and it may be 
necessary to grant some form of subsidy if 
overseas markets are to be found. 


The budget for 1959 is expected to be in 
balance at about eight per cent higher than 
1958. Increased expenditure will mainly be 
used for development projects connected with 
agriculture and the setting up of light indus- 
tries, such as sugar refining and paper mills, 
where the raw materials are available locally. 
In his budget address to the National 
Assembly, President Ngo Dinh Diem 

ibed his government’s policy in the 
agricultural field as aimed at extending the 
area under cultivation and increasing produc- 
tion. The agreement recently signed with 
the French government, for the purchase of 
rice lands belonging to persons under French 
jurisdiction, will enable these rice lands to 
be distributed under the agrarian reform 
programme, while the improved system of 
agricultural credit and the programme for 
improving communications should _ also 
benefit the rural population. 


CAMBODIA 


The internal political situation continues 
very much as before and the elections to the 
National Assembly resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Popular socialist 
Party. In July Cambodia recognised Com- 
munist China, but the policy of strict 
neutrality has not been in any way changed. 
A border dispute with Thailand unfortunately 
resulted in diplomatic relations being broken 
off for a time between the two countries, 
but, thanks to the mediation of a special 
representative of the United Nations, a 
settlement appears to be in sight. 


Trade for the first nine months of the year 
resulted in a considerable adverse balance 
due to a rise of about one third in imports 
compared with 1957. Although all categories 
of goods show some increase, imports of 
machinery, motor vehicles and textiles 
accounted for the major part. The foreign 
exchange balances are however still at a very 
satisfactory level. 


THAILAND 


The government, composed of members of 
the National Socialist Party, which was 
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formed after the elections in December, 1957, 
never seemed to be particularly secure in the 
saddle and by September, 1958, the dissen- 
sion within their ranks and the worsening 
economic situation made it likely that some 
change would be made. This took a some- 
what unexpected form as Field Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat, returning suddenly from England, 
assumed absolute power on October -20th and 
suspended the constitution of 1932. Ar the 
beginning of this year an interim constitution 
was promulgated and a constituent assembly 
was appointed, composed of nominated 
members, to prepare a fresh constitution. 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat meanwhile 
headed a mew Cabinet and stated that 
improvement of the nation’s administrative 
machinery would be one of the main tasks 
of his government. It is perhaps unwise to 
seek too close a parallel in the establishment 
of this military regime with similar changes 
that have occurred elsewhere, as politics in 
Thailand have always to a large extent been 
dependent on personalities rather than on 
parties ; nevertheless the suspension of the 
1932 constitution will postpone for an indefi- 
nite period the formation of an assembly 
entirely elected by the people. 


Economic conditions were severely affected 
by the drop in export earnings which caused 
an increase in the adverse balance of trade. 
Exports of rice and tin were reduced by 
400,000 tons and 5,000 tons respectively and, 
while shipments of rubber were higher than 
last year, earnings were less. Timber 
benefited for a time from the freight war 
between shipping lines to European destina- 
tions and exports were better than was 
expected, although they fell off at the end 
of the year as the market in Europe is re- 
ported to be overstocked. The new rice crop 
is expected to be about average, but indica- 
tions so far in 1959 seem to show that the 
price is not competitive in world markets. It 
is hardly surprising, in view of what I have 
mentioned above, that importers are being 
cautious about entering into new commit- 
ments. 


An Economic Advisory Committee, set up 
immediately after the coup d’état, made a 
determined effort to reduce the cost of living 
and then turned its attention to the promotion 
of industry and encouragement of foreign 
investment. The budget, the introduction of 
which has once again been postponed, will 
no doubt eventually be conditioned to a large 
extent by the recommendations of this 
committee. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The first full year of independence has 
been extremely encouraging and the govern- 
ment have tackled realistically the problems 
which faced them both at home and overseas. 
The Alliance still continues to retain the con- 
fidence of the majority of the people and their 
prospects for the elections, which will be held 
later in the year, seem at the moment to 
be good. Considerable progress has been 
made in the battle against the terrorists, in 
particular in Johore and Perak, where until 
quite recently they were very active—a cul- 
mination of years of effort by men and women 
of many nationalities. The lessening of the 
military danger does not give any grounds 
for complacency however, as the threat of 
internal subversion has if anything increased, 
but the government seem to be fully con- 
scious of the necessity to guard against this 
danger and have taken a number of steps to 
this end. In foreign policy an independent 
attitude has been adopted, the only commit- 
ment being the mutual] defence treaty with 
the United Kingdom. On the other hand 
there seems general agreement that as long as 
the Emergency remains in force a neutral 
policy is not possible and accordingly there is 
no form of diplomatic relationship with the 
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communist countries. The Federation nas 
played an active part in the United Nations 
and other international organisations and, at 
the meeting of the International Bank in New 
Delhi, was asked to’ provide an. executive 
director for the coming year. 


It is unfortunate that this new country has 
had to face so soon a decline in revenue due 
to the lower price of rubber and the reduc- 
tion under the International Tin Agreement 
of the export of tin. A deficit of M$90 million 
is expected for 1958 and it is estimated that 
this will be followed by a slightly higher 
deficit in 1959. Basically the financial posi- 
tion of the Federation is sound as, although 
the revenue account will become overdrawn 
by the end of this year, there are substantial 
credit: balances in other accounts more than 
sufficient. to. cover. Nevertheless the contin- 
uing deficit on revenue account is a matter 
for. concern and a progressive reduction, in 
the . words of the Minister of Finance, 
“ would appear to be the major task of 1960.” 
In view of the country’s present financial 
position the development estimates for the 
coming year are around M$150 million only, 
or at about the. same figure as in 1958, but 
in view of the long term loan of M$100 
million, which has since been arranged with 
the: Government of Brunei, it-may be possible 
to accelerate the pace. A loan of US$10 mil- 
lion-has been. obtained from the US. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. to develop port facilities 
in the north Klang Straits and a larger loan of 
US$35 million from the International Bank 
for the Cameron Highlands hydro-electric 
scheme. In this latter loan we have agreed 
to a small participation in. some of the earlier 
maturities, 


Legislation was passed toward the end of 
the year for the regulation of banking and 
the establishment of the Central Bank of 
Malaya, ‘Which opened for business on 
January 26, 1959. Mr W. H. Wilcock, who 
has been banking adviser to the government, 
was appointed the first Governor. The Cen- 
tral Bank has been granted the usual powers 
required by such an institution and in addi- 
tion there is a clause which leaves the way 
open for the accession of other territories. 
Included in these powers is the right to issue 
currency, although it is not intended to do 
so at this stage, and the Currency Board will 
continue to be zzsponsible for the note issue 
as in the past. This I think is a wise move 
as it will give a breathing space and may 
prevent the irrevocable severance of the 
currency arrangements between the Federa- 
tion and Singapore, which would I am 
sure not be in the best interests of either 
territory. 


With the object of offering inducements ‘to 
new industries, the Pioneer Industries Ordin- 
ance, providing for tax concessions to be 
granted in such cases, was introduced and it 
is hoped that this measure will provide: an 
attraction to potential investors. It is the 
policy of the government to encourage the 
investment of foreign capital, and on the 
whole they are doing their best to create a 
suitable climate, but it was unfortunate that 
the many claims on the reduced revenue 
necessitated an increase in company tax from 
30 per cent to 40 per cent. 


While there is no doubt of the necessity 
to set up local industries it seems evident 
that the needs of the growing population will 
require the development of some of the many 
tracts of virgin land which are still largely 
unexploited. A certain amount is being done 
in this direction but the pace is still too 
slow. The conflicting claims of agriculture, 
forestry and mining, and the problem of re- 
conciling with a national policy the jealously 
guarded rights of the States to control their 
own land, are some of the difficulties that will 
require to be overcome, but the i of 
agricultural development to the whole future 
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of the country makes it essential that some 
solution should be found. 


Taking everything into account the present 
position of the Federation is a happy one and 
the future prospects are good. A great deal 
of the credit for this state of affairs is due 
to Tengku Abdul Rahman, whose resignation 
from the post of Prime ‘Minister was 
announced last month. His withdrawal from 
an active part in the government will 
be a loss to his country but there are 
indications that this decision may not be 
permanent. 


TIN AND RUBBER 


The reduction in industrial activity in both 
the United States and Europe resulted in 
the price of tin remaining weak and a large 
part of the restricted exports was absorbed 
by the Buffer Stock and subsequently by the 
special fund set up largely by producers’ 
contributions. The position was aggravated 
by large stocks which came on the market 
from Russian sources and at the end of 
August the United Kingdom announced a 
quota on imports from Russia, a lead which 
other countries followed. Unfortunately this 
action seemed to have been taken too late 
and in the middle of September the Buffer 
Stock Manager was forced to withdraw sup- 
port from the market which caused a sharp 
drop although the.price quickly recovered. 
While there’ is no doubt that the heavy 
sales on Russian account were the 
main cause of the failure of this latest 
effort at stabilising the price of. tin, the 
decision of the International Tin Council -to 
raise the floor price in March, 1957, has been 
criticised. 

Since the beginning of the year the 
tendency has been firmer due to greater 
demand. The agreement reached with Russia 
to limit exports to 13,500 tons for 1959 
naturally. assisted this upward movement but 
even the increase of 3,000 tons in the export 
quotas for the second quarter of this year 
only caused a temporary reaction. At the end 
of last month the price reached the level at 
which tin in the Buffer Stock may be sold 
and, with the statistical position greatly im- 
proved, the Buffer Stock Manager should be 
— exercise considerable influence on the 
market. 


During the first half of the year the price 
of rubber was steady at an average of 76} 
cents but in July it started to rise mainly on 
Russian buying. Demand fluctuated during 
the following months but Russia came in 
again as a buyer in the last quarter which 
caused prices for a time to rise to over 90 
cents with an average of 833 cents for the 
second half of the year. Pan-Malayan pro- 
duction increased by 4 per cent compared 
with 1957 and December was a record month 
which shows that the replanting programmes 
since the war are now beginning to yield 
results. The volume of exports was slightly 
higher than last year. 


SINGABORE 


The constitution for the State of Singa- 
pore was published at the end of the year 
and elections for the fifty-one member Legis- 
lative Assembly are expected to be held in 
May, with the constitution coming into force 
on the Monday after the election day. The 
new State will have full internal self-govern- 
ment but defence and external affairs will 
remain the responsibility of the United 
Kingdom, 

On the whole this constitution, which has 
been arrived at after a considerable period of 
negotiation, should meet the needs of the 
people of Singapore, while at the same time 
granting the United Kingdom Government 
the safeguards which are required The sense 
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of urgency, which a few years ago permeated 
all discussions on Singapore’s future, was less 


in evidence last year while there are signs ‘ 


that all parties have retreated somewhat from 
the extreme positions they once held and are 
showing a greater sense of responsibility. This 
is a most significant development which, if 


it should continue, will do more than any-, 
thing else to allay any feelings of apprehen- 
sion as to the future which a constitutional _ 


change is bound to raise. 


The main contenders at the elections seem : 
likely to be the new party formed by the 
present Chief Minister, Mr Lim Yew Hock : 
—the Singapore People’s Alliance—and the: 


People’s Action Party. The aims of the 


former have considerable support ‘amongst a: 
the community but: 


certain section of 
strenuous efforts will have to be made in the 


short time still available to build up a much: 
stronger organisation than-at present exists, . 


The People’s Action Partyon the other hand 


have already shown, by their success. in the: 
City Council elections, the degree of effi-. 


ciency. which their party ~ machine has 
achieved. Whichever should be successful; 
two important objectives would-seem to be 
worthy of a high degree of priority—the first 
to maintain overseas confidence in Singapore 


to avoid any damage to the entrepot trade, 


and the second to move forward with the 


ultimate aim of forging closer links with the. 
Federation of Malaya. There are already 


signs that the necessity for Singapore 
and the Federation marching in step is 
becoming more generally appreciated in 
both territories and I hope that nothing will 
be done to prevent this feeling from gaining 


strength. 


Economic. conditions were not as good as 
in previous years due to smaller shipments 
of tin, a less favourable price for rubber and 
a falling off in the transit trade with Indo- 
nesia. The improvement in the price of 
rubber was however beginning to have its 
effect at the turn of the year and I think 
it is true to say that, on the whole, Singapore 
weathered a difficult year very well: Labour 
relations, it is encouraging to note, show a 
great improvement. 


The budget for 1959 is expected to be in 
balance due to an increase in company tax 
similar to the Federation and a rise both in 
income tax, on a graduated scale, and in the 
duty on cigarettes. With the object of leaving 
the incoming government a free hand, de- 
velopment expenditure has on the whole been 
restricted to the completion of existing com- 
mitments. These are considered to be within 
“the limit of what can be financed with 
safety and certainty in 1959” and more ambi- 
tious plans will depend to a great extent on 
loans. The Financial Secretary however 
pointed out that the prospect of raising loans 
at the present time can hardly be considered 
bright due not only to a lack locally of avail- 
able resources; but also to the disinclination 
of investors to commit themselves until the 
future political outlook is clearer. The needs 
of this mainly young population, on the other 
hand, require continuing expenditure on 
such things as housing, education 
hospitals which emphasises the importance 
of political stability with a satisfactory 
climate to encourage investors both local 
foreign. 


In the closing sessions of the present 
Legislative Assembly several measures ft- 
ceived approval which were intended to give 
encouragement to local industry. These com- 
prised the setting up of a People’s Invest- 
ment Corporation which, with locally raised 
capital—subscriptions limited to M$500 pet 
person—would participate in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes and matches ; legislation 
control manufacturers and to encourage 
pioneer industries ; and an amendment 
the Customs Ordinance to enable tariffs 1 
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be imposed on certain imported goods to give 

ection to local industries. Free trade has 
been for so long such an integral feature of 
Singapore’s whole economic development 
that the criticism which greeted the 
introduction of this last measure was hardly 
surprising’ and the Government were obliged 
to accept ‘a number of amendments. It is 
quite understandable that there should be 
growing concern about the danger of unem- 
ployment, which is probably the most serious 
threat to Singapore’s future, and that there 
should be the wish to take some positive 
action to encourage the setting up of local 
industries. It is however- questionable 
whether protection, with the. inevitable 
increase in the cost of living which will fol- 
low, is in the best interests of the people as 
a whole and this point was made by a num- 
ber of speakers in the debate. Unless export 
markets are developed by the new industries 
at a fairly early stage the duties will require 
to be continued almost indefinitely, as the 
market in Singapore itself. would seem to 
be too small to enable costs in most cases to 
be competitive with similar goods manufac- 
tured elsewhere. 


Pan-Malayan total external trade showed 
a drop of nearly 9 per cent with the adverse 
balance increasing by over a third compared 
with last year to M$368 million.. Exports 
showed a drop of 10 per cent in value while 
imports fell by 7 per cent. Trade for the 
year was in fact the lowest since 1954. 

































NORTH BORNEO 






North Borneo has had on the whole a very 
satisfactory year and, in spite of lower com- 
modity prices, has found it possible to balance 
the budget without higher.taxation, while the 
value of foreign trade has increased by about 
7 per cent. Agricultural development seems 
likely for many years to come to be the main- 
stay of any economic progress and the govern- 
ment are making every effort to encourage a 
greater variety of crops. Progress continues 
in the growing of hemp, and very favourable 
teports have been received on the possibility 
of large scale production of cocoa, while 
plans for the establishment of oil palm planta- 
tions are progressing well. The abandonment 
of the oil drilling project at Hankin Shoal 
has been a setback, but hopes of finding oil 
off the coast elsewhere have not by any means 
been abandoned. Rubber replanting con- 
tinues to be vigorously encouraged and, with 
the help of the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration, an area in the Keningau Plain will 
be developed, with the planting of one thou- 
sand acres of rubber and the setting up of 
a central rubber factory. The timber indus- 
try has also done well and last year provided 
the most valuable single export. 


The shortage of labour has been com- 
mented on freqtiently in’ these réports and 
was in fact one of thé main causes in the past 
for the slow pace'of development. For this 
teason I was interested to see that the 
Governor in his budget address was able to 
State “that today there is no shortage what- 
soever of labour for our current needs.” This 
is apparently due to the influx of unsponsored 
indonesian immigrants and the improvement 
m the labour situation, coupled with the 
greater number of technically trained person- 

coming forward, should enable progress 
to be made at a quicker rate than has been 
Possible in the past. 









































BRUNEI 






Negotiations on the proposed constitution 
lave continued during the year and it seems 
ely that a deputation will be going to 
n shortly to discuss outstanding prob- 

is. New immigration laws came into force 
which restricted the automatic right of entry 
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and residence to members of the State’s 
indigenous races. Persons who. did . not 
qualify, but. had lived in the State for the 
previous. seven years, were eligible to apply 
for permanent residence permits. 

Revenue is expected to be slightly less in 
the coming year due mainly to reduced pro- 
duction of oil and lower prices, but the State 
were still very fortunately placed. The main 


‘expenditure under public works is on the 


very necessary programme for further road 
deve nt. 


One of the main events of local interest 
was the opening of the magnificent .new 
mosque in the. capital which has. taken about 
five years to complete. This ceremony was 
performed by the Sultan, in September, in 
the presence of leading representatives from 
neighbouring territories. 


SARAWAK 


Our office in Kuching was opened in April 
and has got off to a good start in spite of the 
fact that trade decreased during the year by 
about 12 per cent. ‘The Governor in his 
budget address stated that the policy for 1959 
was one of “ consolidation rather than expan- 
sion ” and that the rate of expenditure could 
not continue at the same level as previously. 
It was decided to impose a cess of two cents 
a pound on rubber exports to raise revenue 
for the rubber replanting’ scheme, to meet 
the increased cost of planting material due 
to the tax imposed on the export by the 
Federation of Malaya. On the whole the 
year has not ‘been an easy one but the 
Government have made every effort to im- 
prove the lot of the people with the resources 
available. ‘ 


INDONESIA 


The Government were successful in with- 
standing the military threat from the rebel 
forces in Sumatra and North Celebes and in 
regaining possession of the major towns, but 
it is questionable whether their writ runs 
very large in the neighbouring countryside. 
The rebel leaders still remain at large and it 
has been found necessary for the military to 
continue to . participate, to a considerable 
extent, in the running of the civil administra- 
tion and of the commercial enterprises taken 
over from the Dutch; while the State of 
Emergency has been extended until Decem- 
ber 1959 and at the end of last month it was 
announced that the country would return to 
rule by Presidential decree. More success 
has been achieved in the control of the barter 
trade between Sumatra and Singapore 
although copra from the Celebes still con- 
tinues to be exchanged for consumer goods, 
Certain steps have also been taken, which 
should go some way to meet the complaints 
of the outer islands that they do not receive 
their fair share of the foreign exchange 
cake. 


It is hardly surprising that with the poli- 
tical situation remaining so disturbed econo- 
mic conditions have been far from happy. 
The loss of the Dutch-owned coastal shipping, 
much of which was specially constructed for 
this trade, will take some time to replace and, 
until it is found possible to maintain a greater 
degree of law and order, produce from the 
estates will not be able to reach the ports. 
The budget for the coming year estimates a 
deficit of Rp.8,000 million, advances to the 
Government by Bank Indonesia have risen in 
twelve months from Rp.15,000 million to 
nearly Rp.25,000 million and the note issue 
has increased by Rp.5,600 million. Foreign 
exchange reserves remain at about the same 
level as a year ago, but this has of course 
resulted in the percentage of cover for the 
note issue being reduced. It has therefore 
been found necessary to amend two statutes 
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of Bank Indonesia, one which laid down a 
minimum foreign exchange cover to be main- 
tained against the note issue and the other 
which limited the level of advances to the 
Government. Restrictions on private imports 
continue to be very severe and the future 
outlook for foreign business generally and the 
activities of our bank in particular hardly look 
very promising. As was advised to you by 
my predecessor last year our Surabaja office 
was closed and we are taking steps to 
reduce the staff of our Djakarta office to a 


INDIA 


The dissolution of the civil administration 
by the military in Pakistan has naturally been 
a matter of lively interest to India and the 
general trend in this direction in this part of 
the world is being carefully watched, not 
without a certain amount of apprehension. 
All has not been plain sailing for the central 
government internally during the past. year ; 
relations with the-state government in Kerala 
remain difficult, quarrels between ministers 
and party leaders in the Punjab have been 
frequent, demonstrations have been organ- 
ised by the extreme Hindu right-wing in 
Calcutta and Delhi while the pressure for the 
division of Bombay State remains very active. 
The realisation that Mr Nehru, who 
threatened to resign during the year, may 
wish to lay down office sooner than was once 
expected has naturally raised speculation 
about his successor and seems to have 
resulted in factions developing within the 
cabinet. Notwithstanding the various troubles 
with which the country has had to contend, 
and the continuing challenge by com- 
munism, India has good claims to be 
considered to be the most stable democracy 
in Asia and the future of parliamentary in- 
stitutions in this part of the world seems 
likely to depend on how they develop within 
her borders. 


The drawing down of the foreign exchange 
reserves, which was such an important 
feature of the Indian economy in 1957, con- 
tinued during 1958 although at a somewhat 
slower pace as the balance of trade was more 
favourable than during the previous year. 
This was due to severe import licensing, 
which not only reduced the level of imports 
of consumer goods but of raw materials as 
well. Industrial production as. a_ result 
showed a slight falling off in comparison 
with the steady annual rise which has been 
so consistent for the past few years. 


In August a meeting of the countries most 
directly concerned was held in Washington 
under the aegis of the International Bank and 
arrangements were made to provide credit to 
cover India’s foreign exchange commitments 
until March, 1959. A further meeting will 
be held shortly at which the more difficult 
problem of finding the money to carry out the 
last two years of the second five year plan 
will be discussed. It seems likely that some 
arrangement will be arrived at which will 
enable the plan to be completed, if not in 
such an ambitious form as was once hoped, at 
least with the main essentials basically un- 
altered. This will only have been achieved at 
a considerable cost as not only have the 
sterling balances been run down to alrmiost 
below safety level but a large foreign debt 
has been incurred which will be a burden to 
service much less to repay. 


Development however is a _ continuing 
process which cannot be halted in mid-stream 
and the rising population is already resulting 
in an increase in unemployment, which shows 
how necessary it is for there to be no turning 
back. Consideration is already being given 
to the third five year plan and there are 
indications that many favoyr a. more 
ambitious edition of the. second, with con- 
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centration on the construction of further large 


scale industrial enterprises. This would be 
a further step along the path at which India 
wishes to tread but I wonder whether the 
inflationary pressure will not prove to be too 
great unless self-sufficiency in food grains has 
been achieved. It is true that the present 
harvest is a good one but planning cannot 
depend on the vagaries of the monsoon, nor 
can the country continue indefinitely on the 
present austerity level of imports. Would it 
not be better, as a first step, to concentrate 
on a well planned programme of agricultural 
development -in conjunction with an active 
campaign to improve existing farm methods ? 
This would give the necessary base without 
which rapid industrialisation can hardly hope 
to succeed, namely, steadily rising agricultural 
production. Unfortunately the recent 
decisions at the Congress Party conference 
at Nagpur are not nor 
is the proposal to impose an immediate 
ceiling on land holdings, with the surplus 
being run by peasant co-operatives, likely to 
result in any short term improvement in food 
production which is the most immediate 
problem. 


BURMA 


The dissensions within the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, which had been 
simmering beneath the surface for some time, 
finally erupted in April when the party was 
split into two factions. The Prime Minister, 
U Nu, who led one of these factions, was 
able to reorganise his Cabinet in June but the 
loss of the support of his former deputies 
seriously weakened his position in the 
country. In an effort to regain his former 
authority he proclaimed a general amnesty, 
with the object of bringing to an end the 
activities of the insurgents, but this task, 
which the united party found beyond their 
powers, proved even more intractable after 
the split. In September he handed over the 
premiership to the supreme commander of 
the army, General Ne Win, who formed a 
caretaker government which was intended to 
remain in office until April when fresh elec- 
tions would be held. These seem likely- to 
be postponed and the. constitution has 
recently. been amended to permit General 
Ne Win to continue as Prime Minister, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is not a 
member of parliament. 


This basically military government has in 
a short time brought about a considerable 
improyement in conditions throughout the 
country. Prices have been reduced as a 
result of active steps being taken against 
hoarders, a drive has been instituted to clean 
up Rangoon city and many industrial projects, 
which seemed likely to be a strain on the 
economy, have been abandoned. Trade has 
however suffered and the volume financed 
by the Commercial banks in November com- 
-pared with the same month in 1957 was 
only about one-third. 


The import restrictions which were intro- 
duced with the object of halting the drop in 
the foreign exchange reserves were extremely 
successful and almost the whole of the loss 
sustained in 1957 has been recovered. The 
rice crop is expected to be good and there 
are estimates of an exportable surplus of 
two million tons in 1959, although marketing 
may not be so easy with large surpluses else- 
where. The future economic outlook must 
depend to a large extent on political con- 
ditions but, if the present difficulties should 
be resolved, an improvement in trade 
should result even if progress at first may 
be slow. 


CEYLON 


The civil strife and communal rioting, 
which occurred in May, left a scar which will 
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take a long time to heal and it has not yet. 
been found ‘possible to repeal the State of 
Emergency. The passing of the bill to pro- 
vide for “the reasonable use of Tamil” is a 
step towards a solution of the language ques- 
tion but this measure suffers from the usual 
defects of any compromise. Labour relations 
have been most unhappy and the long line 
of waiting ships, which has been such a 
farmiliar sight on the Colombo skyline for 
most of the year, is practical evidence of the 
conditions in the port. At the turn of the year 
the banks were involved in a strike which had 
some rather unpleasant features but, as a 
settlement of the matters under dispute has 
now been reached, I do not propose to make 
any further comment on our parti experi- 
ence. There is however little doubt that even 
a country, as richly endowed by nature as 
Ceylon is, cannot afford an indefinite continu- 
ance of the racial and labour troubles which 
have been such a feature of 1958. 


The budget for the coming year showed a 
deficit of nearly Rps.500 million and to meet 
part of this gap an increase in direct taxation 
was proposed, with the introduction of a com- 
pletely new range of taxes on gifts, wealth 
and expenditure. These proposals met with 
an unfavourable reception from the commer- 
cial community but so far the finance bill 
incorporating them has not been published 
and it is thus difficult for tax payers to esti- 
mate their liability. 


Preliminary figures show that trade was 
almost in balance last year, with imports 
somewhat below the previous year’s level. 
The tea crop was a record but conditions in 
the port of Colombo held up shipments and 
at one time there was a danger that plucking 
and manufacture would cease. Arrangements 
made to utilise the ports of Galle and Trin- 
comalee averted this stoppage, which would 
have been a disaster to the island’s economy, 
and nearly one-third of the year’s exports 
were shipped through these ports. The price 
obtained for high grown teas showed a slightly 
higher average than in 1957 but sellers of 
other grades had to accept less favourable 
terms. 


CONCLUSION 


As usual I have tried to give shareholders 
a brief review of the main events in the 
eastern territories in which we are interested. 
Economically the year has not been too fav- 
ourable for these countries but on the whole 
they have managed to bear with the burden 
of low commodity prices without any serious 
dislocation. The future outlook seems 
brighter but much will depend on the speed 
with which industrial production rises in the 
west, particularly in Europe, and the strength 
of the competition from China which the rice 
producing countries may have to face. 


A great deal of progress has been made 
since the war in promoting development in 
countries where the standard of living is low 
and the work in this field seems likely to 
grow. There are however two matters which 
I should like to mention as it seems likely that 
they will become increasingly important in 
the future. 


The first is the necessity for the less devel- 
oped countries to attract foreign private 
investment. Since the war a large part of the 
capital these countries have received has come 
from governmental sources and international 
agencies, which have to a large extent taken 
the place of the private investor. This is a 
development with which I should not wish to 
quarrel and in many cases the large amounts 
required could not have come from any other 
source. There still remains none the less a 
role for private capital to play, particularly in 
the supporting industries without which any 
broad basis of industrialisation is impossible. 
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Not only that, but private has one advantage 
over institutional capital in that there is less 
likelihood of: the repatriation of the original 
investment and, provided the venture is suc- 
cessful, a portion of the profits will be 
ploughed back each year for future develop- 
ment, It would seem therefore that countries 
which are short of capital should, in reir 
own interests, make every effort tO see that 
a suitable climate exists which will encourage 
foreign private investment. This I am afraid 
is not always the case and, making due allow- 
ance for the fear of foreign exploitation, I am 
sure that the present policy of some countries 
is most unwise. 


The second concerns the necessity for 
countries which are setting up new industries 
to be able to find markets in which they can 
sell their manufactured goods. These will be 
to a large extent in countries where the pur- 
chasing power is high and probably in com- 
petition with existing home industries. It is 
here that the more highly developed coun- 
tries can help, but from our experience in 
Hong Kong the outlook is not too promising. 
I do. not under-estimate the political difficul- 
ties, as it is obvious that pressure will con- 
tinue to be applied on governments to give 
protection to their own industries. Neverthe- 
less I am sure that, if it is the policy of the 
western nations to encourage development 
in countries less fortunately placed, then it 
will be necessary for them to go further and 
to open up their markets to some of the pro- 
ducts which this development will cause. Aid 
has been given on a most generous scale in 
recent years and has achieved much. It 
remains to be seen whether the same en- 
lightened attitude will be adopted over the 
more difficult problem of trade. 


THE STERLING TRUST 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The Sterling Trust Limited was held on 
March 17th in London, Mr M. F. Berry (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : i 


One important feature of the year has been 
increase in the issued capital of the com- 
pany. In July, 328,125 ordinary shares of {1 
each were offered to the ordinary stockholders 
at 35s. a share, in the proportion of one new 
ordinary share for every £4 nominal amount 
of ordinary stock held. 


With this increase in capital not yet fully 
effective, the results show a modest increase 
in. gross income from £488,518 to £495,447. 
The prospect is, of course, that the fresh 
money will earn more during 1959 than it 
has earned during 1958, so that our revenue 
should, for that reason, show some increase 
next year. 


The valuation of the investment funds 
of the company has shown a substantial 
increase during the year, the appreciation at 
December 31, 1958, being 854 per cent 
against a figure a year earlier of 514 per cent. 
This increase is satisfactory but it must be 
remembered that the value of the ordinary 
stock of the company rests ultimately on its 
income, rather than on the capital value of 
the underlying securities and the trend of 
income: is not necessarily related to this 
rather spectacular increase in capital values. 


We have increased the proportion of our 
investments in the USA and Canada from 
27.3 per cent to 29.3 per cent, and of our 
funds in the USA, a high proportion is in 
public utility and bank stocks. 


The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 9 per cent on the capital as increased 
was ap 
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PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 


WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 
EINDHOVEN 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the above-named company and of the Operating Company, Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Works, will shortly 
be available in their ee translation. The Holdin: ng Company 0 owns fi.536,734,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of f1.537,038,000 
and f1.143,604,000 Preference shares out * = fi.1 in issue. Below are given Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the 
Operating Company as at 31st December, 1 














BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 






Property, plant and equipment : 












Replacement value........ etdsedsicsse Thee Ordinary RR rer ery $37,038,000 
Depreciation .......... eevekictdosete 345,972,000 6% cum. part. pref. share capital ...... 144,000,000 
———__- 378,371,000 are premium account .............. 118,245,000 
EO OTT Po eee — RUNNING GUE ce ccccetccciccvecect 621,978,000 
Investments in and amounts due from Associ- ———— 
GI, ov ccicecckacccccdscds 1,460,669,000 1,421,261,000 
Sundry non-current assets ............0+- 7,184,000; Revaluation ...... eecuntedecessceae 330,753,000 
— : ‘ smasenain cane —————_ 1, 752,014,000 
actory stocks ....... stage ateshieod 333, provisions: 
Commercial stocks .......eeseeeeees : 77,135,000 Long-term provisions. .........++ +++. - » 44,488,000 
——— 251,468,000; Short-term provisions...............+ 37,290,000 
—_— 81,778,000 
Trade and other debtors............0. 125,959,000 
RIED a ci nccedberevastseccs ‘ 11,844,000 3%, 23 5 mee a (un wa $2,500,000 
——— 137,803,000] 33% Ze wgeat dollar debentures (un- 
RS St Se Set gre re irre ae as E.R caek aa de bn okn baeakeee us 19,000,000 
Marketable securities ...........000- ‘ 4,565,000 4% 254 ae dollar debentures (un- 
Cash at bank and in hand ........... - 317,787,000 OOMINED 2. os acs ce tcwdadeenedes oe 76,000,000 
322,352,000| 5% 15-year Convertible debentures .... 102,286,000 
Other long-term liabilities .......... ++ 218,679,000 
———_ 468,465,000 
Current Liabilities : 
Woe QVGTONRIG aos ccc c Soccccesctseceec 10,681,000 
Creditors, includ. provision for taxation 112,697,000 
RMSE GEPANNB sino cic cccccsccacece oe 29,926,000 





——__ 153,304,000 
Profit available for distribution. ...... eee 102,286,000 


B 2,557,847,000 2,557,847,000 
ro —_ 











(All amounts in guilders) 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1958 





















Profit, inc profits made by Subsidiaries, after foreign taxation and before deduction of the following items ..... ee 382,559,000 
Oe Ge Se BI IIE 0 5 £60 6.0.cckb nds ds ccpdcencuccecdenccseceasmenscsccechates Ssscdsec 42,418,000 
Interest paid SERRE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEHEE EEE EERE EEE eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 20,580, 


62,998,000 





NI as oo 0s cacdubcnshuedhnsecdbvidens dbedeueeeul becdseudccbaucasedtededcecee $60 Geane . 319,561,000 
Provision for Netherlands tax on profits ..........sececeeeecees See gadicsendtdbtccTkssecPbaacqsanes Qeeceeshnue 200, 


Net profit for the year .......ccccsceses SOAS GdO ceded CS ed oe deb EeESedecdtevedesdasesernarecedas duasseeade : 229,361,000 


Profit available for distribution : 
Shareholders’ dividends at the rate of 7-6 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and 14 per cent. 
I INO? hilo th raed a sn cack RACERS REG OEE Sob helnd oc das caehedSEEE CEhad Re bebe adeeens cdganaedeebed ‘ 86,129,320 
er ee Nee Gr IE 0.b sha CUES oe WUSES 6s c's dddee Sancadivcdeavehesscsaecenccdee cudseacecuceedes’ 7,619,814 
FORE NR Eek Bd cua chi eV Ah red cad ébeneieeths chianeruesecedeecéhetindkncescadbscdatak 40eensedesssesucdcdogecs 8,536,285 





102,285,419 










The development of the Philips Group as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual Report, from which the following 
figures have been extracted. 
1957 | 1956 P. m3 - | 









1954 








REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEESEEEEEEEEEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


SEHR EEE EEEHEEEEEEEEEEESESEEE SEE EEE BEES 


MOOI IEE os ie oon. b 6 Cede s 0nbb. dds oe dbddes buccépoent 
As saiielaes ‘of DON, 8534 8 6 CIR BRET Nae e cResiods éucéans 
Davee G8 Onelintalky GRasO0: ios cise v0.5 oes sc ckdacidcedascncvcsccese 
DIVE Gt PUGRRONGO- TRIG oe e's do oss cack bob's i cdsdavescsetbasecese 
AON Pict eactanece mhks¢ Ganvnds4cnas ucamadhteedataedasebese 
LO EE 5 3.1. 6 a awes.adaaganhaeshke san necneuronmbewences 
CR IE oo sadn J oa os chcitas «Gb soseant an seeded neeseececese 
CMa occ sccctcé ci taunt ah ddudapecccsstost éeade 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities............... esecsececcce 
Additions to property, plant and equipment..............++++- weuccee 
Depreciation of property, plant CEE oo ci cis cine cveseces 
NeGr OF GNIIGEE 6 5 un icncsccenseces cesovrtedsesecveceses neiesda 


























40 8 100 82 
174,000 160,000 152,000 143,000 
Copies of the above Accounts will be obtainable from the Company’s British Fiscal Agents, 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED 
55, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
RENATIONALISATION—BASIC INDUSTRY USED AS A POLITICAL PAWN 


EXPORT TRADE THREATENED BY CUMBERSOME BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 


MR G. H. LATHAM ON AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
The Whitehead Iron and Steel Company 
Limited will be held on March 23rd at the 
Westgate Hotel, Newport, Mon. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr G. H. Latham, LLD, JP: 


The Accounts have been presented on the 
basis adopted for the past few years and, I 
think, set out clearly the balance sheet 
position and trading results. 


The Group manufacturing and trading 
profit of £1,125,321 represents an. increase of 
11.6 per cent over the corresponding figure 
for the previous year. After deducting 
debenture interest and crediting investment 
income, bank interest and the increase in the 
market value of securities, the net income 
before taxation amounts to £1,204,721, which 
is 20. per cent more than the corresponding 
figure for the year 1956-57. 


The profit after charging taxation, iat 
before making any allocation to fixed assets 
replacement reserve is £587,503 as compared 
with £476,633 for the previous year, an 
increase of £110,870 or 23 per cent. I con- 
sider that in all the circumstances this is a 
very satisfactory result and a welcome 
improvement over the previous year. 


The only other item ,which I think calls 
for any comment is the fall in the Group 
stock and work-in-progress figures—from 
£1,926,151 in 1957 to £1,636,794 in 1958. 
This is due to the fact that under present 
trading conditions it is no longer necessary 
to carry such large stocks of raw materials. 


The reduced amount invested in stocks of 
materials, together with the investment of 
temporarily surplus funds, accounts for the 
increase in the value of investments from 
£1,059,687 in 1957 to £1,731,150 in 1958. 


As I still think that the information show- 
ing how each £1 of our income was spent 
is of value and interest, I am repeating it for 
the current year. 

I think the shareholders will be interested 
in the following figures giving details of the 
turnover, the profit and the tax paid over 
the past five years: 


Profit Profit 
Year ‘Turnover before Tax after 
tax tax 
£ ’000 £°000 £°000 £’000 
1954 ..0. 10,016 931 482 449 
1955 20. 11,346 1,216 631 585 
pee osns 12,237 1,266 645 621 
a 12,493 1,004 527 477 
ae 14,265 1,205 617 588 


TRADING POSITION 


I am pleased to be able to say that, despite 
the recession experienced by certain sections 
of the Steel Industry, the output of our Hot 
Rolling Mills has been maintained during 


1958. The output figures for the past five 
years are: 

Year Tons 

1954 229,000 

eee 246,000 

1956 .. 250,000 

1957 251,000 








ANALYSIS OF GROUP TRADING RESULTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 27th SEPTEMBER, 1958 








To % of 
nearest total 
£'000 income 
Purchase of raw materials... 12,571 78-01 
Wages and salaries ......... 1,190 7:39 
Works and administration 
CUPOMIOE son pinescsdbehas 944 5-86 
Depreciation .......seseee0e 152 +94 
Tention<. vice cane nens tes 617 3-83 
Debenture interest......... 51 +32 
Distributed to shareholders 
GOOD cos scccenkoucssobeet 180 1-12 
Retained in business........ 408 2-53 
16,113 100-00 








ANALYSIS PER £1 OF INCOME 





oa 
Purchase of raw materials........... 15 7-2 
Wages and salaries ................. ' 5-7 
Works and administration expenses. . 1 2-0 
Daprecheae 65S eNCi sho oes wes ccna 2-3 
POM. cick Sich ameank Goer eleeés oes 9-2 
Debenture interest ............-.00. 8 
Distributed to shareholders (net).... 2-7 
Retained in business...........-sse. 6:1 

20 0-0 





You will, no doubt, remember that in my 
previous Statement I referred to the fall in 
demand for the products of our Cold Rolling 
Department. The recession did not ease 
throughout the year 1958, but I am pleased 
to say during the last month or two there 
have been distinct signs of improvement in 
demand and I have every reason to hope the 
Department will, from now onwards, be 
operating on a more satisfactory level of 
output. 


The demand for the bricks and wire pro- 
duced by our subsidiary company, White- 
head Hill and Company, Limited, has been 
at a reduced level during 1958. ‘Compared 
with the previous year the brick output has 
fallen by 15 per cent and the wire output by 
7 per cent. The competition for orders for 
bricks continues to be keen and business is 
being taken at prices which would show no 
advantage to our Company, especially as it 
is. unnecessary to push the output of the 
brickworks on an uneconomic basis. 


The output of our subsidiary company, 
Godins “The Rollers of Steel Sections,” 
Limited, has been maintained at a satisfac- 
tory level during 1958, but as a result of the 
very competitive conditions in the market for 
cold formed sections there has been some 
reduction in the profit. 


I would summarise the position by saying 
that 1957-58 has been a difficult year, and 
whilst the demand for certain of our products 
has been satisfactory there has been a reduc- 
tion in the demand for others. The overall 
position for the year has been good and 


despite the reduced demand for certain of - 


our products, I think. you will agree the 
| has been maintained at a satisfactory 
vel. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

At the present time there are no signs of 
a general improvement in trading conditions 
and I am sure you would not expect me to 


make any wild prophecies as to when demand 
will’ increase ; but there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that in the longer term 
expansion in the demand for our products 
will be resumed. Fortunately, the yariety 
of our products has helped us to weather the 
storm quite well during the year 1958, and 
I am equally confident that the efficiency of 
our plant and the excellent support we 
receive from our employees will ensure that 
until trading conditions are more favourable 
we shall be able to obtain a fair share of 
business. 


Obviously, any improvement in the demand 
for our depends on an improvement 
in the country’s economy generally. As you 
know, the Government has already adopted 
measures to relax credit restrictions, such as 
hire purchase, and the effect of this action 
should materially help demand. Let us hope 
the Government will take steps to encourage 
capital investment and in this connection the 
reintroduction of investment allowances 
would, I am sure, be a very valuable advance 
in the right direction. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Whetn the preliminary announcement of 
our results was made on December 13, 19538, 
some indication was given about our future 
dividend policy and, perhaps, I should take 
this opportunity of making a few additional 
observations in this connection. 


It has always been the policy of the Com- 
pany to retain a substantial proportion of 
the profits in the business dnd, as a conse- 
quence, we have been in a position to finance 
capital developments from our own resources. 
In 1954 our financial position was very 
sound ; the accumulated reserves amounted 
to £4,094,000 and the issued ordinary share 
capital was £783,835. As a result of de- 
nationalisation in 1955, which necessitated 
the reorganisation of the capital structure, 
the reserve position became less satisfactory, 
the accumulated reserves amounting to 
£2,410,000 and the issued ordinary share 
capital to £1,250,000. It was, therefore, 
considered desirable to adopt a conserva- 
tive dividend policy and retain in the business 
a relatively high proportion of the profits 
earned. As a consequence of this policy the 
strong reserve position of the Company has, 
to a large extent, now been re-established. 


It is still our intention to continue to retain 
in the business an adequate proportion of our 
profits to enable us to finance as far as pos- 
sible any future capital developments out of 
our own resources. On the other hand, I 
am of the opinion that the time has arrived 
when we are able to adopt a more generous 
dividend policy and, as you are aware, we 
have already indicated in Our announcement 
early in December, 1958, that the Board 
recommend to the shareholders that the 
final dividend be increased to 15 per cem 
for the year 1957-58 as — with 10 pert 
cent for the previous year. 


RENATIONALISATION 


As our Annual Meeting is later than that 
of most Companies, you will have read the 
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comments of my colleagues on this sub- 
ject. These statements convey very clearly 
the unanimous objections to — i 
abhorrence of—the declared intention of the 
Labour Party to renationalise the Steel 
Industry. 


I am sure you would wish me to express 
publicly my views on the issue and to inform 
you with comiplete candour what effect any 
such measures—if put into operation— 
have on the future of your Company. 


It is very odd—indeed a calamity—that a 
basic industry such as ours should be used 
as a political pawn. This must be so because 
we are told by responsible people that the 

roposal for the renationalisation of. steel is 

OT because we are inefficient—indeed, we 
are given credit for maximum efficiency, 
technique and salesmanship, We are super- 
vised by the Iron and Steel Board, who by 
its constitution and record has given and is 
still giving consumers all the protection they 
need. I should have thought any responsible 
body which was contemplating such a radical 
change would have satisfied themselves that 
the change would 


(a) Improve efficiency, 

(b) Increase productive capacity, 

{c) Improve quality, 

(d) Assist in the expansion of our export 
trade which is so vital to the economy 
of the country. 


I venture to suggest our export business 
has been built up by personal contacts, 
ability to make quick decisions and a real 
interest to find out what the overseas buyer 
wants—and to give it to him at a price which 
shows a competitive advantage. How could 
this country keep its exports in steel if it 
were handicapped by cumbersome bureau- 
cratic control, and judging by other state- 
controlled industries, higher prices? 


NEW ISSUE: 
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I think the Steel Industry can claim : 
(i) The industry has an impressive record 
in production, productivity; exports, 


(i) These achievements are the result of 
careful forward planning, constant 
research, introduction of new tech- 
niques and a comprehensive training 
system. 


(iii) There is a great team spirit within 
the Industry, tempered by competition 
and an awareness of steel’s vital im- 
portance to the whole economy. 


(iv) The industry accepts the need for 
public supervision embodied in the 
far-reaching powers of the Iron and 
steel Board (prices, development, 
Taw materials, research), but not for 
public ownership. 


(v) Those within the Industry are proud 
of their companies and their aims and 
achievements. They fear the frustra- 
tion of increased bureaucracy, loss 
of flexibility, loss of local responsi- 
bility, and inability to take decisions 
on the spot, which result from 
nationalisation. 

(vi) The present system combines the safe- 
guards of public accountability with 
the initiative, vision and competitive 
spirit of private enterprise. It is 
up to the nationalisers to prove that 
under nationalisation the economy, 
the works in the Industry, the 
consumers or the citizens generally 
will benefit. This they have failed 
to do. 


Let the politicians think again before it is 
too late. 


This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a 
solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


7 


$18,500,000 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 


e Luchtvaart Maatschappij N. V.) 


(A Netherlands Company) 


4°*4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1979 


(Payable in United States dollars) 


United.States Underwriters, represented by the undersigned, have agreed to 
purchase these Debentures from KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, and have agreed 
to sell a portion of these Debentures to certain European securities dealers. 








The First Boston Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
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HART & LEVY LIMITED 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Hart & Levy Limited was held on 
March 19th at Leicester, Sir Tresham Lever, 
Baronet, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended October 
31, 1958: 


Exactly a century ago this year Israel Hart 
and Joseph Levy formed the partnership that 
subsequently became the limited liability 
company of Hart and Levy Limited. We 
therefore celebrate in 1959 one hundred years 
of successful trading, with the business still 
controlled by the direct descendants of the 
founders. 


It naturally gives me especial pleasure to 
be able to announce in this notable year what 
I am sure all must regard as a very satisfac- 
tory result. The trading profit has only fallen 
by approximately 7 per cent, and the net 
profit by less than £9,000. 

Your directors propose the payment of a 
final Ordinary dividend of 12 per cent, 
making 20 per cent for the year. 

In these uncertain times it is difficult, and 
indeed, it would be imprudent, for me to 
say very much as to the future. I can only 
tell you that our trade during the first three 
months of our present financial year has been 
promising, showing an increased trading 
result over the corresponding period of last 
year. I am quite confident that we shall 


secure our fair share of whatever business is 
available and it is reasonable to forecast that 
I shall be able to present a satisfactory result 
in twelve months’ time. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 









Due March 15, 1979 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 


INCREASED BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 


MR FREDERICK A. POWELL’S STATEMENT 


The ninety-third annual general meeting of 
the Britannic Assurance Company Limited 
will be held on April 3, 1959. The following 
statement by the chairman, Mr Frederick A. 
Powell, FCA, has been circulated with the 
accounts : 


There was a big fall in the market values 
of stock exchange securities in 1957 and we 
felt it wise in that year to write large sums 
off book values and to increase the invest- 
ment reserve funds very substantially. That 
market values are not the best test of intrinsic 
values is shown by the considerable recovery 
in prices which occurred even within a year. 
We are now able to certify that without 
taking into account our investment reserve 
funds, our assets are fully equal in the aggre- 
gate to book values. Nevertheless, in view of 
the magnitude of the movements in stock 
exchange prices which have occurred in 
recent years, we still think it wise to transfer 
each year a sum to investment reserves, and 
this year we have utilised £375,000 of our 
surplus in that way, bringing the investment 
reserve funds in the life branches to 
£9,125,000. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


We again made satisfactory progress in all 
branches in 1958 .and record new business 
figures were written in both life branches. 
The company’s total income increased by 
£1,153,000 and amounted to £19,620,000. 
Premium income in the life branches at 
£13,889,000 showed an increase of £575,000. 
Total net interest income increased by no 
less than £520,000 to £4,890,000. Claim 
payments were £1,093,000 lower at 
£7,427,000, due to a reduction in payments 
under maturing endowment assurances. 
Policies in force in the life branches assured 
with bonuses £243,176,000, and there were 
also in force immediate and deferred annui- 
ties securing £418,000 per annum. The total 
funds held for the security of policyholders 
amounted to £112,587,000, an increase of 
£6,575,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch there was a record 
increase in new business in 1958, the new 
sums assured under life policies being 
£10,155,000, compared with £7,884,000 in 
1957. New annual premiums for life assur- 
ance and deferred annuities amounted to 
£517,000 compared with £466,000 in 1957. 
Single premiums and annuity consideration 
amounted to £125,000, which was the same 
as the previous year. 


Premium income at £4,515,000 was 
£170,000 more than a year ago. Net interest 
at £1,548,000 increased by £140,000, and the 
net rate earned on the fund increased from 
£3 16s. 10d. per cent to £4 3s. ld. per cent. 
After two abnormally heavy years for 
maturing endowment assurances, total claims 
fell from £3,528,000 to a more normal total 
of £2,452,000. The fund increased during 
the year by £2,327,000 to £39,088,000. 


The actuarial valuation of the life and 
annuity contracts was made at the same rates 
of interest and by the same mortality tables 
as in 1957, the life contracts being valued by 
the net premium method at 2} per cent 
interest. The surplus disclosed, inclusive of 
£450,071 brought forward from 1957, 





amounted to £1,962,407. Out of this surplus 
£125,000 has been transferred to investment 
reserve fund and £1,220,985 allocated to 
policyholders. A reversionary bonus of 44s. 
per £100 sum assured under with-profits 
policies has been declared, compared with 
42s. declared for 1957 and 40s. for 1956. A 
first declaration of 35s. per cent on the 
amount of the annuity has been made on 
with-profits approved retirement annuities in 
respect of each full year’s premium paid up 
to December 31, 1958. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Substantial progress was again made in 
this branch. Premium income increased by 
£404,000 to £9,374,000 and funds by 
£3,816,000 to £62,960,000. Sums assured 
under new policies increased by £928,000 to 
the record figure of £15,652,000. The net 
rate of interest earned on the fund increased 
by 7s. 9d. to £5 10s. lld. per cent. The 
expense rate again increased, and at 28 per 
cent was .5 per cent higher than the rate for 
1957. Death claims were up by £38,000 to 
£1,765,000 but were within the amount 
expected by the table of mortality used in the 
valuation. Maturity claims at £3,208,000 
were down by £57,000. 


Endowment assurances continue to form 
the bulk of the new business and during 1958 
new premiums under such contracts were 
91 per cent of the total new premiums. They 
are an excellent form of saving, both from 
the policyholders’ and the national point of 
view, and the regular call of the agent at the 
home of the policyholder does much to ensure 
that premium payments are maintained. 
During 1958, on the whole of our Industrial 
Branch business, no less than 19s. 9d. in the 
£ of all premiums falling due was collected. 


The actuarial valuation was again made on 
a net premium basis at 24 per cent by the 
same mortality table as a year ago. Inclusive 
of £1,481,538 brought forward from 1957, 
the surplus disclosed was £4,171,245. Out of 
this surplus £250,000 has been transferred to 
investment reserve fund and £1,720,000 
allocated to policyholders. On Britannic 
policies a reversionary bonus of 30s. p 
£100 sum assured under premium-paying 
policies on which at least one year’s pre- 
miums had been paid by December 31, 1958, 
has been declared and total reversionary 
bonuses payable on claims before the next 
declaration will now run from 14 per cent of 
the sum assured after payment of one year’s 
premiums up to 39} per cent after payment 
of premiums for 39 years or more. On British 
Legal policies a reversionary bonus of 20s. 
per £100 sum assured has been declared, and 
total reversionary bonuses payable on claims 
before the next declaration will be at the rate 
of 31 per cent, bei 1 per cent for each 
year’s premiums paid since the transfer of 
the business to the Britannic in 1927. 


INVESTMENTS 


During 1958 there were signs of a slowing 
up of industrial and commercial activity in 
this country, and a realisation on the part of 
the government that the complex apparatus 
of official restriction and control which had 
been used in the fight against inflation was 
no longer appropriate for use in present cir- 
cumstances. The credit squeeze was there- 


fore abolished and replaced by measures 
designed to stimulate the national economy 
whilst maintaining a high standard of finan- 
cial soundness. 


These measures have had a_ beneficial 
effect, although their sufficiency has not yet 
been fully tested. World confidence in this 
country has been restored, the pound sterling 
has recovered strength and there are indica- 
tions that a reasonable degree of internal 
price stability is being achieved. 


The relaxation of the credit squeeze was 
accompanied by a progressive lowering of the 
bank rate which was reduced in stages from 
the crisis level of 7 per cent to 4 per cent, and 
there has in consequence been a considerable 
rise in the value of securities. Conditions for 
the investment of long-term money at satis- 
factory rates of interest have, however, 
remained reasonably good. 


The main changes in our assets, as shown 
in the balance sheet, consist of increases of 
£2,225,000 in mortgages, £1,723,000 in 
British Government and British Government 
guaranteed securities, and £1,599,000 in 
debenture stocks. Ordinary stocks show an 
increase of only £441,000, but this modest 
rise does not reflect our investment policy 
which still favours this type of security. We 
actually invested some £1,800,000 in this 
class, but we received no less than £1,360,000 
for our ordinary shareholdings in hire pur- 
chase finance houses which were taken over 
by banks, 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


During 1958 there was a _ continuing 
demand for house purchase facilities and we 
made 2,329 advances to owner-occupiers. The 
amount advanced to these borrowers was 
£3,529,000. We have been operating our 
scheme of mortgages coupled with life assur- 
ance for over 50 years, during which time 
£40 million has been advanced to our policy- 
holders, of which £22 million remains out- 
standing. During the whole of this period 
we have never raised the rate of interest on 
existing loans, as we have felt that one of the 
great advantages of our scheme is that the 
borrower has known precisely from the begin- 
ning of the transaction what the limit of his 
annual liability would be. Our experience as 
a lender to the home-owner has always been 
satisfactory and default and foreclosure are 
relatively rare occurrences, 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


It is pleasing to report that for the first time 
the premium income exceeded £1 million, the 
increase of £103,000 in the year taking the 
total to £1,098,000. It is not so pleasing how- 
ever, to report a reduction in our profits in 
this branch from £43,129 to £27,976. A 
worsening’ claims experience in all types of 
business during 1958 was responsible for this, 
but by far the largest contributor was the 
motor-car and motor-cycle section, despit¢ 
the higher premium rates which operated 
throughout the year. 


Again I wish to record our appreciation of 
the help and co-operation we receive from 
the British General Insurance Company with 
whom the whole of our general insurance 
business is reinsured, and to thank them for 
the attention which they so readily give to the 
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day-to-day administration of Britannic 
business. 


STAFF 


The progress of a “Home Service” life 
assurance company whose reputation is built 
upon the service its staff gives at the homes of 
its policyholders, is largely in the hands of 
its outside staff. In our own company this 
home service is given by a field force of 
approximately 3,100 which includes 2,300 
agents attached to 325 district offices through- 
out the United Kingdom. In addition, there 
are some 450 district office clerks and a staff 
of nearly 500 at the chief office in Birming- 
ham. It is the team work of all these people 
which is mainly responsible for the very 
satisfactory report I have been able to lay 
before you. I know you will endorse the 
thanks which the directors have expressed in 
their report. Our relations with all sections 
of the staff continue to be firmly based on 
goodwill and mutual understanding, and I am 
confident that the transfer of £275,000 to the 
staff pension fund which we are proposing to 
make, will have your full support. 


THE CARDINAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of The Cardinal Investment Trust Limited, 
was held on March 12th in London, Mr 
R. G. Mills (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his Review which was 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1958: 


There are two items in the audited 
Accounts to which I should draw the atten- 
tion of Members. The first relates to. the 
Balance Sheet and reflects an increase of 
£150,000 in the issue of 4 per cent Deben- 
ture Stock, particulars of which are given 
in the Directors’ Report. Secondly, there is 
an amount of £1,500 brought to the credit 
of the Appropriation Account which arises 
from over-provision for Profits Tax made in 
the previous year. 


Gross revenue for the year was £139,222 
against £132,215 and net revenue was 
£65,763 against £59,664. Deducting Pre- 
ferred dividends and the interim dividend 
and the final payment now recommended on 
the Deferred capital and taking into account 
the Profits Tax credit to which I have just 
referred, the amount retained is £16,139 
against £14,401 last year. 


This increase in revenue enables the Board 
to recommend to you a final dividend of 11 
per cent which, added to the interim payment 
of 5 per cent, makes a total of 16 per cent, 
being an increase of 2 per cent over that 
paid for the previous year. 


An analysis of our investments is set out 
in a more detailed and I think improved form 
on page 12 of the Accounts and on pages 13 
and 14 there is an innovation, namely, a 
10-year record showing the growth of the 
company together with a capital history 
covering the same. period. I feel that 
Members will agree with me that these figures 
are very satisfactory. 


With regard to the outlook for the coming 
year, I adhere to my customary caution, par- 
ticularly as we will be confronted within a 
measurable space of time with a General 
Election. In the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances I expect that our revenue for 


the current year will show a moderate. 


crease, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) / 


OPTIMISM ENGENDERED BY STEADY PROGRESS 
TOWARDS HIGHER PRICE LEVELS 


BETTER RESULTS ANTICIPATED FOR CURRENT YEAR 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL ON IMPORTANT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
stockholders of The Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Company Limited, was held 
on March 18th.in Johannesburg, Commander 
H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retired), 
presided. 

In the course of his address to the Meeting, 

Chairman said: 

This time last year the price of copper was 
still under £180 per ton and the immediate 
future looked uncertain. However, although 
not apparent at the time, the turning point 
had been reached and the recession in the 
United States, which had been the major 
cause of the collapse in prices during 1957, 
was already coming to an end. This, to- 
gether with the effect of the cuts in produc- 
tion made earlier by several of the large 
producers, which only really began to become 
effective from March, 1958, onwards, brought 
about a gradual improvement in price, and 
by the end of our financial vear it had risen 
to £212. 

Since then the market has been influenced 
by a number of factors which have caused 
severe fluctuations at times, some beneficial, 
some adverse. Among the more important 
of these factors were the decision by the 
Western European countries to remove the 
restrictions on trading in unwrought copper 
and other non-ferrous metals with countries 
behind the Iron Curtain; labour unrest 
resulting in prolonged strikes in Northern 
Rhodesia and Canada—and more recently— 
stoppages at plants in the USA and Chile ; 
stock releases by the British Government ; 
and finally racial disturbances in Central 
Africa ; broadly speaking, however, the pic- 
ture is one of steady progress towards higher 
levels. 

The current quotation on the London 
Metal Exchange is approximately £257 15s. 
per ton, and our position is a good deal 
happier now than it was twelve months ago. 
Economic recovery seems to be well under 
way in the United States, there are definite 
signs of increasing trade between the Western 
and Eastern European Blocs, and world 
stocks are relatively low. Taking all these, 
and other factors, into consideration I cannot 
feel other than optimistic about the future 
and I have little doubt that our results for 
the current year will be considerably better 
than those now presented to you. 


MESSINA 


The most important feature of Messina’s 
operating results last year was a decrease in 
working costs, which fell 3s. 8d. to 32s. 10d. 
per long ton of ore produced, equivalent to 
£120 per long ton of recoverable copper. On 
a short tonnage basis the corresponding 
figures are 29s. 4d. and £107. 

Another pleasing feature was a further 
increase in ore reserves, which now stand at 
just over five and a half million tons, 


UMKONDO 


At Umkondo there has also been an appre- 
ciable increase in ore reserves due to the 
disclosure, by development on the upper 
levels, of a larger tonnage of ore than was 
previously believed to exist. 


As a result of these disclosures, production 
will be stepped up, the drop in grade experi- 
enced last year due to mining a higher 
proportion of lower grade quartzites will be 
counteracted, and the profitable life of the 
mine will be extended, 


MANGULA 


At Mangula, a total of 10,700 short tons of 
concentrates were produced during the year 
at an overall cost, including realisation 
charges, of £88 10s. per ton. The fact that 
with only half its milling capacity in com- 
mission the Company was able to show a 
small profit, despite the low level of copper 
prices which prevailed throughout the year, 
was in my opinion a very fine achievement. 


The second mill unit has now been 
installed, and as soon as tests have been 
completed the Mine will work up to its 
planned production of 3,000 tons of ore per 
day. The achievement of full production 
should result in a considerable decrease in 
working costs, and I do not expect these to 
exceed 22s. per short ton of ore produced 
once the operations have settled down on a 
routine basis. 


NEW SMELTING PLANT IN S. RHODESIA 


An important matter, directly affecting the 
fortunés of Mangula, is our decision to build 
a smelting and refining plant in Southern 
Rhodesia. A new Company—The Messina 
Rhodesia Smelting and Refining Co. Ltd.— 
is to be formed with an initial capital of 
£750,000, of which £600,000 will be sub- 
scribed by ourselves and the balance of 
£150,000 by Mangula. Situated on rail at 
Alaska, 45 miles from Mangula, the plant 
will treat concentrates from this and any other 
mines we may bring into production in the 
territory, and will also operate on a custom 
basis. Construction has already begun and 
the plant should be operating within the next 
18 months. 


The erection of this new smelter will bring 
many advantages to Mangula. It will enable 
that Company to sell its output in the form 
of fire refined copper instead of concentrates, 
freight and other charges will be substanti- 
ally reduced, and by arrangement with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. Mangula 
will be exempt from the payment of royalty. 
Under an agreement with the new Company, 
Mangula will also be assured throughout its 
life of smelting and refining capacity for its 
output. 
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ALASKA 


I. now turn to Alaska, which is a copper 
prospect situated within about 4 miles of the 
proposed site for the smelter. The deposit 
consists of a number of sulphide and oxide 
ore bodies, which are estimated to contain 
approximately 5 million tons of ore of an 
average grade of 1.8 per cent copper. Our 
investigations are now complete and we have 
decided to bring the property into produc- 
tion on an initial scale of 500 long tons of 
ore per day. On this basis the life of the 
mine will be 28 years. The average annual 
output will amount to approximately 2,600 
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long tons of copper in the form of concen- 
trates which will be sent for treatment to 
the new smelter. 


In view of their proximity it will be pos- 
sible to arrange a number of services and 
buildings, such as offices, stores, recreation 
club, etc. on a common basis for the Alaska 
Mine and the smelting company, and a sub- 
stantial saving in capital expenditure will 
result. Taking this into account we estimate 
that it wil) not cost more than £500,000 to 
put Alaska into production, and your Direc- 
tors propose that this sum shall be provided 
from the Company’s resources. The mine 





SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A VERY PROGRESSIVE YEAR 


MR J. N. SHAW ON EXTENSIONS TO NATIONAL 
INSURANCE SCHEME 


The One Hundred and Twenty-Eighth 
Annual General Meeting was held on 
March 12th in Edinburgh, Mr J. N. Shaw, 
MC, CA, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
presided. In the course of his remarks, Mr 
Shaw said: 


RECORD INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 


“A year ago we had before us the results 
of the quinquennial investigation covering the 
period from 1953 to 1957 inclusive, and my 
predecessor in Office, drew attention to the 
steady and substantial expansion in_ business 
which had taken place during these five years. 
I. am happy to say that this trend has con- 
tinued and that we have had a very progres- 
sive year in 1958. Net new premiums for the 
year amounted to £854,342. This total is 
considerably in excess of the corresponding 
figure of £511,810 for 1957 and with this in- 
crease we have naturally had a substantial rise 
in the benefits secured by these premiums 
both in the case of life assurances and annui- 
ties. As regards new life assurances there 
has once again been a gratifying increase in 
the number of new policies issued, while the 
net sums assured have risen from a total of 
£6,652,871 in 1957 to a new record of 
£8,381,416. This latter figure consists of 
£6,156,633 under policies on individual lives 
and of £2,224,783 under policies on groups 
of lives in connection with staff schemes. Not 
only are these figures also records but the 
increase of nearly £1,730,000 over the 1957 
total is the highest in any one year in the 
history of the Society. The total annuities 
issued during the year amounted to £462,668 
per annum net against a total of £428,888 per 
annum in 1957. 

A particularly welcome feature is the sub- 
stantial proportion of our new business that 
comes each year from existing members and 
their connections showing that those who 
have entrusted their savings to the Scottish 
Equitable are satisfied clients who return to 
us when they require further life assurance 
and recommend the Society to others. 


HIGH INTEREST YIELD 


Interest income for 1958 is again substan- 
tially greater than for the previous year due 
to three main causes—increased funds, in- 
creases in ordinary share dividends and a 
full year of higher interest rates compared 
with a few months only in 1957. At the 
Annual Meeting last year we showed a rise 
in the Society’s gross rate of interest from 
£6 ls. Sd. per cent to £6 5s. ld. per cent—I 
am very pleased to be able to report a further 
advance in 1958 to £6 6s. 4d. per cent. On the 


other side of the Account unusually ‘large 
sums fell due for payment in -respect of 
endowment assurances reaching maturity, but 
full reserves are, of course, carried to meet 
these maturities. Claims by death also show 
an increase over the 1957 total but to deter- 
mine whether the results are satisfactory we 
must bring into consideration the ages at 
death and the duration of the policies. In 
fact the year’s Mortality experience has been 
very good and is actually more favourable 
than that for 1957 despite the slightly larger 
disbursements. Commission shows an in- 
crease but this is only to be expected in view 
of the substantial progress shown by our new 
business figures. Expenses are also higher 
but are not out of line with the increased 
size and scope of our operations and our plans 
for the future. The bonus-earning power of 
a Life Office depends mainly on three factors, 
the maintenance of a high earned rate of 
interest, favourable mortality experience and 
a reasonable level of expense. The strength 
of the Society in this respect was shown con- 
vincingly in the record bonus declaration as 
at December 31, 1957, and from the details 
I have just given you it is obvious that this 
favourable position is continuing. 


STRENGTH OF ASSETS 


The principal changes in the Balance Sheet 
are, in round figures, increases of £120,000 
in loans to our associate the Standard Pro- 
perty Investment Company Limited, £330,000 
in British Government Securities, £180,000 
in Debentures and £550,000 in Ordinary 
Stocks and Shares. A year ago we were 
faced with the heavy fall in prices which had 
occurred in Stock Exchange Securities follow- 
ing on the crisis of September, 1957, and the 
increase in the Bank rate to 7 per cent. We 
were able to report that despite the severe 
depreciation then ruling there was still a 
comfortable margin between the market 
values and the balance sheet values of our 
Stock Exchange Securities. As a result of 
the improvement which has occurred during 
the year this margin has increased greatly 
and is now very substantial indeed. 


NATIONAL PENSIONS 


In recent years great interest has been 
taken in the question of a possible extension 
of state pensions. Some two years ago the 
Labour Party issued a booklet giving details 
of a very comprehensive scheme which they 
intended to introduce in the event of their 
zvoming to power. This scheme is not only 


most ambitious—in fact one might say too 
ambitious—but would be’ very costly and 
would necessarily involve greatly increased 
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will be brought into production at approxi- 
mately: the same time as the smelter comes 
into operation—i.e. within the next 18 
months. As in the case of Umkondo, I have 
no doubt that Alaska will prove to be a pro- 
fitable undertaking and that it will make a 
valuable contribution to the revenues of your 
Company. 


The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1958, were adopted. 


The retiring Director, Mr D. E. Cox, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
Auditors for the past year’s audit was fixed. 
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contributions and additional taxation. It 
would also seriously restrict the future 
development of life assurance and_ pension 
schemes and consequently affect most 
adversely the great and growing contribution 
which planned saving of this nature has 
made to the welfare of the country. While 
I agree wholeheartedly that one of the primary 
obligations of the Government is to provide 
a basic minimum standard of living for the 
elderly, I also believe most strongly that this 
is as far as the Government should go. Any 
additional provision over and above this 
minimum is a matter for private arrange- 
ment and should be free from any State inter- 
ference. _ Life Offices have had many years 
of experience in this type of business and 
their schemes can be framed to meet pre- 
cisely the varying needs of employers and 
employees in a way which can never be 
possible under a State scheme which in order 
to be practicable must of necessity be on a 
more or less uniform basis. The Government 
have now introduced their proposals for ex- 
tending the National Insurance Scheme by 
way of graded contributions and benefits and 
details are given in a White Paper published 
in October, 1958. I am very glad to see that 
these proposals are much more-realistic than 
those of the Labour Party. Taking into 
account modern conditions, the level of 
pension benefits can, I think, reasonably be 
regarded as being within the conception of 
provision for basic needs. With little material 
alteration these proposals have been incor- 
porated in.the National Insurance Bill which 
has recently been debated in Parliament. The 
additional benefits proposed in the Bill are 
modest and relate only to future contributory 
service so that as in the past a private pension 
over and above the National Pension is, in 
many cases, essential if true independence and 
a reasonable standard of life are to be attained 
in retirement. Moreover the Government 
have stated that they are determined to en- 
courage private schemes and that there is no 
reason why an employer contemplating a new 
private scheme should hesitate to go ahead. 
The Society’s schemes are fully flexible and 
can readily be adjusted to suit changing cir- 
cumstances. The Bill makes clear the general 
intentions of the Government although many 
details have still to be settled but with the 
information which I have at present my 
advice to the many employers who already 
have schemes insured with the Society is to 
maintain their schemes and to regard the 
benefits as supplements to the National 
Scheme benefits. To those employers who 
have not yet established schemes I commend 
the Society’s attractive terms and I say ‘Go 
ahead now.’ The Society has informed men 
ready and willing to discuss these problems 
and to render all possible assistance and | 
invite employers to give their immediate 
attention to: the matter.” 

The Report and Accounts were adopted 
unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MTD (MANGULA) LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 

FIRST YEAR OF PRODUCT IVE OPERATIONS 
BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR COPPER PRICES 
COMMANDER H. F. P,. GRENFELL:ON PROMISING BEGINNING 
The twelfth Annual General Meeting of although even this year there should be a 


stockholders of MTD (Mangula) Limited 
was held on March llth in a 
Southern Rhodesia. Commander H. F. 
Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retired) (the Soabemcat 
—s and, in the course of his speech, 
sai 


Ladies and Gentlemen, On September 17, 
1957, the first Aerofall Mill unit was brought 
into operation, almost exactly two years after 
the construction programme was begun 
under the direction of The Messina (Trans- 
yaal) Development Company Limited, and 
from October onwards regular sales of con- 
centrates have been made to refineries 
overseas. 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The accounts now presented to you reflect, 
therefore, the first year’s productive opera- 
tions by your Company, and when one takes 
into account the teething troubles which are 
inevitable during the first year of a mine’s 
operations ; the fact that only one unit of the 
Mill was in commission ; and the low level 
of copper prices; the ‘resultant profit of 
£3,740 may, I think, be considered very 
satisfactory. The average price for the twelve 
months covered by the accounts was approxi- 


‘mately £186 per ton. 


However, since then there “tes been a 


_welcome recovery, and with the end of- the 


recession in the United States and the 


‘removal of trade restrictions on unwrought 
copper and other non-ferrous metals between 


Western European countries and those 
behind the Iron Curtain, prospects are con- 
siderably brighter than they were this time 
last year. 


The copper market has always been sensi- 
tive to outside influences, and fluctuations in 
prices either way are bound to occur from 
time to time, but broadly speaking the 


. picture, as I see it, is one of steady progress 
, towards higher levels. 


THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


During the year the mill handled approxi- 
mately 495,000 short tons of ore, and 
operating costs amounted to 27s. 8d. per ton 
of ore treated. A total of 10,700 short tons 
of concentrates averaging nearly 52 per cent 
copper was produced, the equivalent cost 


figure being £64 per short ton. Realisation 


charges amounted to £24 10s. per ton, and 
the overall cost was therefore £88 10s. per 


short ton of concentrates. Taking all factors 


into consideration these costs are. very 
creditable for the first year of production. 


The second Aerofall Mill unit has now 
been installed, extensions have been made to 
the Flotation Plant, and as soon as the initial 
testing period is over output from the mine 
will be increased to its planned production 
of 3,000 short tons of ore per day 


' On this scale of production, working costs 
will also be substantially reduced and I do 


not expect them to exceed 22s. per short ton 


of ore once the mine has settled down on a 
routine production basis. As the output will 
have been at the lower rate for the first half 
of the financial year, however, the full 
benefits of increased production will obvi- 
ously not be experienced until next year, 





substantial improvement. 
ORE RESERVES 


There was an increase in ore reserves of 
about 1} million tons after allowing for the 
year’s production. This can be considered 
satisfactory because, for reasons of economy, 
underground development in the Molly 
Section was greatly reduced 


For the same reasons field work and 
exploration elsewhere on the property were 
also kept to a minimum, but now that the 
future looks more promising, underground 
development will be increased, and as funds 
permit we shall continue our search for addi- 
tional ore deposits within our Exclusive 
Prospecting Area. 

We have already obtained promising indi- 
cations by geochemical surveys in several 
parts of the property, and on one of them— 
in the Norah area—a small prospect shaft 
has been sunk and some development carried 
out underground. At a depth of 150 feet 
we have exposed two parallel ore bodies of 
which one, about 30 feet wide, averages 1.86 
per cent copper over a strike length of 600 
feet. Development is still incomplete, but 
we have good reasons for hoping that we may 
discover further ore bodies of a similar nature 
over at least another 2,000 feet to the north. 
The Norah area, as you may remember, is 
situated about 44 miles onal of the Molly 
Section, along the new road to Zawi, and if 
we are successful in finding new ore bodies 
there transport to the Mill will be quite a 
simple matter. However, we have by no 
means arrived at that stage yet, and at the 
moment I would prefer to describe Norah 
as a promising prospect. 


PARTICIPATION IN NEW COMPANY 


There is one other very important matter 
with which I must deal before concluding 
my speech. You will have seen from a recent 
announcement in the Press that our parent 
Company, The Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Company Limited, is to proceed 
immediately with the erection of a Smelting 
and Refining Plant adjacent to the railway 
at Alaska, and only 45 miles by road from 
Mangula. 


A new Company—The Messina Rhodesia 
Smelting and Refining Co. Ltd.—is to be 
formed with an initial capital of £750,000, 
of which a participation of £150,000 has been 
offered to your Company. In view of the 
undoubted advantages—to which I will refer 
in a moment—which will accrue to your 
Company, your Board have had no hesitation 
in accepting this offer and in agreeing to 
enter into a long term contract for the treat- 
ment of the whole of the output from the 
mine. 

The chief benefits will be as follows. 
First, your Company will always be assured 
of smelting and refining capacity for its out- 
put; second, it will be able to market a 
more saleable product in the form of fire- 
refined ingots; third, there will be a sub- 
stantial saving in freight and other charges 
as compared with present arrangements ; 
fourth, by agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia and the parent 
company, your Company will be exempt 
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from the payment of royalty ; and finally, by 
accepting a participation in the capital of the 
Smelting and Refining Company, your 
Company will share pro rata in its profits. 


This brings me to the end of my review— 
and I can best sum it up by saying that your 
Company has made a promising beginning 
under difficult conditions, and that I have 
- doubt that it has before it a successful 

ture. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH HOME STORES 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The Thirty-first Annual General Meeting 
of British Home Stores Limited was held on 
March 18th in London. 


‘The Right Honourable The Earl of 
Lisburne, JP, presided in the absence of the 
Chairman, Mr Harold Hindley, through 
indisposition. 

The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the 52 weeks 
to January 3, 1959: 


Profits before tax were £1,512,965 as com- 
pared with £1,574,177 for 1957, and after 
taxation was £718, 465 slightly ahead of the 
previous year. In recommending a final 
divided on the Ordinary Stock of 34d. per 
unit, making a total for the year of 5d. per 
unit against 4}d. last year, your Directors have - 
had in mind the somewhat conservative divi- 
dend policy adopted over the past years. 
Further, it is proposed to issue one new 
Ordinary Stock unit for each ten units held 
by capitalisation of Reserves. 


TRADING 


We reduced the selling price of many of 
our ranges during the year and we shall 
continue this process in the months ahead. 
Purchase tax reductions are greatly welcome 
but such changes always involve losses on 
stocks held at the time and as a result we 
suffered considerably in the year under 
review. The Government’s financial mea- 
sures in September, 1958, had a definite effect 
upon the level of turnover during the latter 
part of the year and our sales experience was 
considerably better than earlier in the year. 
Although turnover was substantially ahead of 
any previous year costs of operation tended 
to increase. 


During the last few years we have increased 
substantially the volume of our food businéss 
and again the turnover of our Cafeterias was 
very satisfactory. We continue to give good 
meals at very reasonable prices cooked and 
served in modern conditions. The fact that 
we serve over 300,000 customers every week 
is an indication of the popularity which our 
Cafeterias and Tea Bars enjoy. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Last May we opened our store at New 
Street, Birmingham. This is the largest and 
most important store to date in our Chain, 
In October we opened the new store in 
Middlesbrough. This, like Birmingham, is 
located in an excellent central position and 
comprises a total area of 29,000 sq. ft. In 
both cases we have been very pleased with 
the results and feel that these stores will con- 
tribute well to our trading results in the 
future. During the year we extended the 
Wood Green store and completed the first 

phase of an extension at Wigan, while incréas- 
mg selling space to a minor extent in several 
other stores. 


At Crewe, where we have not previously 
been represented, we Open.a new store: on 
March 12th. Later in the year our new unit 
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at Lord Street, Liverpool, will be completed. 
We are glad to report that arrangements have 
now been finalised for the erection of a new 
and important store in Bristol to replace the 
store which was destroyed by enemy action. 
We hope that building works will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1960. With the erection 
of this store we shall have replaced all the 
losses which we suffered during the war. 


We are proceeding upon major extensions 
at Slough, Bedford, Nottingham, Tunbridge 
Wells and Gravesend and in the near future 
some other extensions to existing properties 
will commence. With the end of the credit 
squeeze we are now able to accelerate our 
development programme. 


It is difficult to forecast the pattern of 
events for the next year. We shall continue 
to use our best endeavours to offer the public 
really attractive ranges of merchandise of 
good value with a view to achieving results 
which you will consider to be satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. and the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves approved. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £7 MILLION 


The eighty-second annual general meeting 
of the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society 
was held on March 18th at Eastbourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


During the first half of the year the country 
was labouring under a high Bank rate and 
the credit squeeze. During the second half 
the credit squeeze was considerably relaxed 
and the Bank rate was reduced. In spite of 
the withdrawals occasioned by the temporary 
period of higher interest rates early in the 
year, the assets of the society have increased 
by the substantial sum of £80,000, and now 
amount to practically £7,300,000. 


The total amount of reserves and carry 
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forward at the end of the year amounted 
to £372,000 or 5.1 per cent of-the total 
assets of the society. It must be obvious 
that a society with reserves of this order 
offers a high degree of security to 
investors. 

There is one aspect of the society’s oper- 
tions which is being neglected by the public 
at the present time. The total amount stand- 
ing to the credit of all Deposit Accounts as 
at the end of the year was only £445,000. 
Each £1 deposited with the society is covered 
by assets valued in the Balance Sheet at the 
sum of £12 18s. 7d. There.can be very few 
investments in this country carrying such 
a rate of interest as 3 per cent with income 
tax being paid by the society, making an 
equivalent of £5 4s. 4d., which offer such 
security. I would strongly recommend this 
investment, 


The net surplus which is available for 
transfer to reserve this year is the highest 
ever shown by the society. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1958 





LIABILITIES ASSETS 
31st December, 31st December, 3ist December, 31st December, 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
Lire Lire ; Lire Lire 
UE. vinv'd een od deen ncdndeed sticks 1,150,000 000 1,150,000,000 Cash, Balances with Banks and Money 
Ondinary: 1O00TVE. sak céiddecccccceceses 11,660,000,000 9,540,000,000 OF SI Va CW Ce wre dhc oh ccVdecéebcoes: 255,042,264,647 220,314,400,635 
a Investments—Govt. and Govt.-guaranteed 
12,810,000,000 10,690,000,000 Securities and Treasury Bills......... 186,952,902,593  103,617,777,601 
Staff retirement fund.............e00- . 19,944,886,302 17,460,909,242 Other securities. ........... anise aaa 18,704,606,766 12,180,588,650 
Deposit and Current Accounts......... 823,526,492,169 734,651,506,356 Contango, Advances on Securities and 
Cheques in circulation .............263 25,519,707 ,076 23,001 879,008 DE cntins cap ieans evebhas sapeas 5s 309,973,759,.435  325,069,406,251 
a 35,758,212,759 39,348,140,011 219,094,845,776  226,472,065,809 
Guarantees, Acceptances and irrevocable = 4,870,446,119 4,870,242,045 
or confirmed Credits for a/c of customers 117,873,595,495 92,951,583,020 1 1 
Dathhry Geowaes 6.654. idk. se cio cals che 71,865,453,515 62,708 685,747 *! 1 1 
Unearned discount and other unearned Premises, Furniture and Equipment .... 1 i 
NUL 2 dune caweae eotevns covet as ons 4,139,564,173 3,637,209,684 Customers’ liability for Guarantees, 
Bt PORE i. ica dot ecs reveicccecdends 1,074,509,345 1,026, 150,946 Acceptances and irrevocable or con- 
———__———_— GEE SHOU cecwnedccccccscccedse 117,873,595,495 92,951 ,583,020 
1,112,512,420,834 985,476,064,014 Gncetpeenlngetemctiinies: ”, > detesantiinamsememmenss 
Depositors of securities..............0 329,647,444,460  306,336,786,085 1,112,512,420,834  985,476,064,014 
Accounts guaranteeing special accounts. 9,352,562 Securities deposited by third parties .... 329,647,444, 306, 336,786,085 
Bank’s securities guaranteeing Staff Special guaranteed accounts ........... — 9,352,562 
MgONORE BOO. 6.05 ossdcsaheaeséa0 20,286,203,900 17,889,170,447 Staff Retirement Fund — Securities 
ited by the Bank as guarantee... 20,286,203,900 17,889,170,447 


1,462,446,069, 194 


PROGRESS OF BANCA 
DEPOSITS rose from Lit.734,652 million to Lit.823,526 million (£gs.470,586,300). 
PROFIT rose from Lit.1,026 million to Lit.1,075 million (£gs.614,300). 


RESERVES rose from Lit.9,540 million to Lit.11,660 million and, after approval of the Balance Sheet, to Lit.13,000 million (£gs.7,428,600). 
STAFF RETIREMENT FUND rose from Lit.17,461 million to Lit.19,945 million (£gs.11,397,100). 


PREMISES, ETC., figure at a value of one Lira after Lit,804 million (£gs.459,400) had been written off during 1958. The real estate gave a 


rent of Lit.846 million (£gs.483,400). 


An amount.of Lit.508 million (£gs.290,300) s 
organisation of the Bank’s premises and Branch Offices, was also written off. 


ROME, ITALY 


1,309,711,373,108 












1,462,446,069,194 1,309,711,373,108 








NAZIONALE. DEL LAVORO DURING 1958 





pent during the last year for the installation, reconstruction and 


PARTICIPATIONS in the Autonomous Sections and Sundry Participations stand in the Balance Sheet at a value of one Lira after Lit.14 


million (£gs.8,000) had been written off during 1958. 


TAXES. paid in 1958 amounted to Lit.3,431 million (£gs.1,960,600). 
RECOVERIES in 1958 amounted to Lit.692 million (£gs.395,400). 
THE TOTAL OF THE BALANCE SHEET, exclusive of the “ Contra Accounts,” rose from Lit.985,476 million to Lit.1,112,512 million 


(£gs.635,721,100). 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO also operates in various specific fields of activity through the intermediary of its following Autonomous 


AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS 


Sections, the annual accounts of which are shown separately : 


— Section for Mortgage Credit 
— Section for Hotel and Tourist Credit 
— Section for Motion Picture Credit 


of these Sections and of their intervention in their respective spheres of activity during 1958 will appear from the following : 


The importan 


— Section for Credit to Co-operatives 
— Section for Credit to Medium-sized and Small Industries 


Dividends therefrom amounted to Lit.117 million (£gs.66,900). 








TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS of the Sections rose from Lit,5,537 million to Lit.6,387 million (£gs.3,649,700). 
TOTAL RESERVES of the Sections rose from Lit.2,596 million to Lit.3,797 million (£gs.2,169,700) after approval of the Balance Sheets as 


at 3ist December, 1958. 


ADVANCES AND LOANS (including half-yearly payments due) which on 31st December, 1957, amounted to Lit.104,556 million, reached 
a total of Lit.118,046 million (£gs.67,454,900) at the close of 1958. 


PROFIT of the Sections rose from Lit.780 million to Lit.905 million (£gs.517,100). 
THE TOTAL OF THE BALANCE SHEETS OF THE SECTIONS, exclusive of the “‘ Contra Accounts,” rose from Lit.112,184 million to 


Lit.132,030 million (£gs.75,445,700). 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND RESERVES OF BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO AND ITS AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS, AFTER 


THE APPROVAL OF THE BALANCE SHEETS AS PER 3ist DECEMBER, 1958, AMOUNT TO Lit.30,074,615,611 (£gs.17,185,495). 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Established 1848 
Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 


Head Office: Stortorvet 7 — Oslo — Telegrams ;: KREDITKASSEN 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1958 


Assets. 


Cash on Hand, Fae ore ee. 


Due from Norwegian a 

Due from Foreign on 8b CE 
Investments iis) ihe apes " 
Mortgages oe 

Bills discounted eed 

Advances to Customers and Other Accounts 
Foreign = cy, —— oct 

Bank Premises, ae i’ aaa ae 
Other Assets ...  ... 





Liabilities. 
Demand 


lotice or Fixed Term ‘6 
Due to Norwegian Banks iacvi’ dev 
Due to Foreign 
Acceptances on Account of Customers 


Deposits at 


Capital fully paid ... 1... we 
Reserve for Contingencies e. 
Balance carried forward to 1959 





Fund of the Norwegian Commercial 






LEYLAND MOTORS 
LIMITED 


POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 
JUSTIFIED 


. 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Leyland Motors Limited was held on March 
18th at Leyland, Lancashire. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement of Sir Henry Spurrier 
(Chairman and Managing Director): 


We have, without doubt, experienced 
during the past financial year the most diffi- 
cult conditions of trading we have had to 
contend. with since the end of the War. The 
reasons, I believe, are well known to you, 
and it would serve no useful purpose for me 
to table a list of the depressions which 
descended upon us during that period in 
unfailing regularity. The depression has 
been halted, but prosperity in our industry 
is by no means restored. By the commence- 
ment of the year the substantial backlog of 
orders referred to in my last Statement had 
been eaten into and dwindled to less than 
half in number. Towards the end of the 
year business began to improve but very 
slowly and today, whilst we are not working 
to full capacity, new orders are at last match- 
ing deliveries. 


Fortunately, the Company’s policy of 
diversification, pursued during the past few 
years, and put into being, has stood us in 
good stead, and enabled the Group to main- 
tain its turnover at almost last year’s record 
figure, and to show us a profit that, although 
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THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
was held on March 18th in Glasgow. 


Mr T. R. Patterson, CBE, DL, JP (the 
chairman) presided, and in the course of his* 
speech said that the figures for New Business 
were again a record. Premiums in the Life 
Fund exceeded £2 million for the first time 
and gross interest earned now exceeded {1 
million. The gross rate of interest earned 
on the Funds had increased by ls. 8d. to 
£6 5s. per cent and the net rate by 4s. 5d. 
to £5 10s. 9d. per cent. These were the 
highest in the Society’s history, and it might 
well be that they were peak rates. 

Referring to the Triennium, the chairman 
said that the Directors had made a careful 
review of all the Assets of the Society and 
there was a considerable appreciation over 
the values as stated in the Balance Sheet. 
Throughout the tiennium the mortality 
experienced by the Society had been more 
favourable than that assumed in the valua- 
tion, while the average net rate of interest 
earned on the Funds had been £5 5s. 6d. per 
cent against the rates of 24 per cent, 3 per 
cent, and 33 per cent used in the valuation. 
The Directors had declared a bonus of 50s. 
et per annum at a cost of £712,730, 

ing £233,702 to be carried forward. This 
was a very high rate of bonus and they had 
every reason to be proud of it. 

In conclusion Mr Patterson said the Funds 
of the Society were invested in sound securi- 
ties earning a good rate of interest, there 
were substantial hidden reserves, and the 
mortality experienced by the Society was 


favourable. 


Banks, secured by deposits with the Bank of Norway. 


only slightly lower, has of necessity absorbed 
two wage awards with no compensating 
increase in the selling prices of our products. 


Commenting on the Company’s contract 
for 2,800 Hispano-Suiza tracked vehicles, the 
Chairman said that the first prototype, com- 
pleted nearly twelve months ago, showed 
that there were certain design weaknesses 
which needed attention. The necessary re- 
design and development work had now been 
completed and vehicles had been delivered 
to Germany for approval. 


HOME AND ABROAD 


He continued: By and large, I would 
estimate that we have felt the falling off in 
business almost equally at home as in our 
overseas markets. The causes, however, are 
by no means similar in character. At home, 
the situation has been brought about very 
largely through legislative measures as 
opposed to any natural trend. 


After referring to the very sudden and 
drastic anti-inflationary measures which the 
Government found necessary to apply, and 
the anomalous imposition of purchase tax 
of 30 per cent on commercial vehicles, the 
Chairman continued: The declaration by the 
Labour Party of their policy to re-nationalise 
long distance road haulage, and severely to 
restrict movement of the “C” licence 
holders has brought all-round nervousness 
amongst operators. We at Leyland are 
worried still further by the nationalisation 
proposals for iron and steel. It seems incon- 


ceivable that any party, for political ends 
only, should wish to interfere with the 
workings of what is probably today one of 
Great Britain’s most efficient industries. 


If 


The report was adopted. 





these plans are carried through the ultimate 
effect will, in my view, be to increase the 
cost of these vital commodities to the user. 


Until matters such as these are resolved 
one way or another, I can see little improve- 
ment for us in the home market; in fact the 
situation could easily deteriorate still further. 


Commenting on the Company’s business 
overseas, the Chairman said that they could 
look forward to a steady trade, particularly 
within the Commonwealth. They had also 
been able to make good progress in other 
countries by a policy of assistance in estab- 
lishing local assembly or manufacturing 
plants, and making arrangements for selling 
and servicing. 


He continued: This is a policy that I feel 
is a right one for us to pursue and develop. 
The whole of our future in overseas markets 
will depend on just how far we will be able 
to expand in this direction. 

The unforeseen can and does happen from 
time to time, and when it does it usually 
upsets our plans and calculations. Striking 
an average, however, I have great confidence 
in the Leyland Group to progress and 
prosper. We are large and strong enough 
to undertake a steady programme of expan- 
sion. We are not so large, however, as to 
be unwieldy and impersonal. We are a 
family, and I believe a happy one. 

The trading profit for the Group is 
£5,937,646 and is very similar to the results 
of the previous year, when you will remember 
a record was achieved. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 


a dividend of 2s. 6d. per Stock ‘unit, less tax, 
was approved. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


P&O 


2 slump in shipping, the worst since 
the early thirties, will probably per- 
sist until at least the end of 1960. In 
the full accounts of P & O the directors 
make no bones about the severity of this 
slump. The full force of the depression 
is not reflected in the 1958 accounts, in 
which net profits are shown to have 
tumbled from £83 million to £5} million, 
and the directors are expecting lower 
profits this year. They say bluntly: 
“the fall in rates took place at a time 
when the volume of world tonnage was 
increasing, and it is clear that for the 
present volume of world trade there is 
a surplus of tonnage in existence which 
must be aggravated by the formidable 
amount of new tonnage building for 
early delivery.” More specifically they 
say of tramp freights: “at these rates 
very few ships can trade at a profit, after 
allowing for depreciation; many are 
making a cash loss with no allowance 
for depreciation; and the owners of 
some five million tons throughout the 
world have decided that it is preferable 
to lay the ships up rather than trade 
them at a loss. There are at present 
no signs of a revival in rates and it 
would be unrealistic to assume that con- 
ditions are likely to change quickly.” 


Years to Sept. 30, mx 7 
Consolid. Earnings : 
Trading profit ....... 30,118,873 22,845,208 
Income from invests. 1,659,331 1,629,544 
Depreciation ....... 10,742,892 11,227,730 
Survey provisions... 1,901,773 1,964,643 
Interest charges..... 709,270 710,096 
Profit before tax ..... 17,640,269 10,183,978 
Wet. 6. A at Sess 7,224, 3,544,033 
Minority shareholders 1,757,275 1,374,709 
NR OUNIE 55 ci soso 0s 8,756,999 5,272,262 
Deferred dividend... 1,742,860 1,742,860 
Deferred dividend 
(per cent)......... il i 
Retained profits..... 6,926,739 3,442,002 
Cons. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets..... 155,674,812 166,040,407 
AR eer = 7,704,479 8,327,721 
Weber. (sevice ace 18,554,537 18,041,805 
Cee OG. s ste scs 12,797,729 12,734,688 
Quoted invests...... 46,921,325 42,231,327 
Net current assets .. 45,910,054 42,531,930 
Minority interests... 23,385,488 24,319,218 
ede  iecice ck 104,898,209 106,822,672 


Deferred capital .... 27,555,108 
£1 deferred unit at 32s. 6d.xd yields 634 per cent. 


P & O itself has a large number of 
vessels now building, and it has not 
trimmed this programme at all signifi- 
cantly. It has cancelled an order for 
one cargo vessel and postponed the 
building of seven others, and it has 
re-phased its tanker building pro- 
gramme. Two orders have been 
cancelled, bringing the programme down 
to 16 tankers. But these are of larger 
average size and the total deadweight 
tonnage remains unchanged at 500,000 
tons, as was first envisaged in 1955 
when the group booked berths for 
the building of 25 tankers. The cost of 
the programme, too, remains unchanged 
at over £40 million. P & O put in its 





orders for tankers at the top of the boom 
and it is paying a high price for new 


tonnage. Nevertheless, nearly all the 
tankers have been chartered forward “ at 
satisfactory rates ” and the two in opera- 
tion this year will work at a profit. 
Many of the directors of P & O have 
seen a shipping slump before and they 
seem to be facing up to the depressing 
prospect with equanimity, going ahead 
with their plans to compete on sore of 
the Pacific liner routes with American 
shipping lines. But can shareholders, 
whose deferred units yield 63 per cent 
on the maintained dividend of 11 
per cent, remain unperturbed at the 
certain prospect of lower earnings this 
year? They have one consolation: the 
dividend was not cut last year and it was 
covered about three times by earnings. 


HULTON PRESS 


A’ the time of the bid by the Daily 
Mirror for Amalgamated Press it 
was rumoured that Odhams Press was on 
the point of making a counter offer. 
Now Odhams has made a bid on a share 
exchange basis, which if accepted in full 
would be worth the equivalent of about 
£1,800,000, for the £1 million of ordinary 
capital of the Hulton Press. As the 
Amalgamated Press bid and others have 
demonstrated, a vote has to be paid for 
and the terms of the proposed deal put 
a big premium on the possession of a 
vote. Odhams are offering one of its 
ros, ordinary shares for every five of the 
Hulton 2s. 6d. voting ordinary shares 
and for every seven of its 2s. 6d. non- 
voting ordinary shares. On the basis of 
market prices on the eve of the bid, that 
put a price of about §s. 9d. on the voting 
shares and 4s. 2d. on the non-voting 
ones. That reflects the differential that 
already existed in the price of these 
sharesygn the market, where the voting 
units were quoted at 4s. and the non- 
voting units at 2s. 63d. The premium 
does not arise out of the directors’ 
holding, for the directors of the Hulton 
Press hold about 59 per cent of “ each 
of the two classes of shares ” and as the 
non-voting shares were created through 
the capitalisation of reserves the 
minority shareholders have no reason to 
complain of unfair treatment. Helbert, 
Wagg, the financial advisers to Hulton 
Press, say that the offer is fair to 
both sides. Certainly, given the differ- 
ential already established in market 
dealings, the offer seems equitable 
enough, but this bid, like so many others, 
emphasises what an awkward brute the 
non-voting ordinary share can be. As 
the directors of Hulton Press propose 
to accept the bid, the opportunity for any 
counter-offer seems to be ruled out. 
Odhams seems to be willing to pay a 
high price for a magazine group that has 
not been faring especially well in recent 
years. Its bid for a group with net assets 





worth about £1,400,000 puts a value on 
goodwill of about £400,000: But as the 
Odhams dividend is well covered by 
earnings, the company will have no diffi- 
culty in servicing the enlarged capital 
that results from this high price. That 
fact and the spread of magazine interests 
possessed by Odhams should make the 
offer attractive to minority shareholders 
in Hulton Press. 


SWAN, HUNTER 


7s shipyards and marine engineering 
works of Swan, Hunter & Wigham 
Richardson began 1958 with a substan- 
tial volume of work on hand and a sub- 
stantial backlog of uncompleted orders. 
The low level of freight rates must have 
reduced the flow of new orders substan- 
tially, but the preliminary profit figures 
for 1958 show that the group’s gross 
profits before all charges slipped only 
slightly, from £3,594,321 to £3,528,338. A 
sharp rise occurred in depreciation, which 
jumped from £539,564 to £641,395, and 
the first contribution of £127,396 to the 
works insurance funds was made. But 
these higher charges were partly offset 
by a fall from £1,458,761 to £1,356,134 
in taxation, and net profits declined by 
only £86,674 to £1,406,989. A major 
step in the liberalisation of the com- 
pany’s conservative dividend policy was 
taken last year when the ordinary divi- 
dend was raised from 14 per cent to 18 
per cent, despite the lack of buoyancy in 
profits. The directors have taken a 
further step in the same direction this 
year ; the dividend has been raised to 
a total of 20 per cent for 1958, absorbing 
£436,069 net. A 100 per cent scrip issue 
is also proposed, and the directors give 
the usual warning that no dividend 
increase is necessarily implied by the 
proposal. On the preliminary statement 
the £1 ordinary units gained 4s. 6d. to 
62s. and yield 64 per cent. 


LIEBIG’S 


UST over a month ago Liebig’s {1 
J ordinary stock stood at 59s. But since 
then a big recovery in profits for the 
year to August 31st last and an increase 
in the ordinary dividend have been an- 
nounced, and that set the price of the 
stock on its upward path. The full 
accounts helped to keep the price moving 
up and now at the annual general meet- 
ing the chairman, Mr K. R. M. Carlisle, 
has rounded off a bountiful month by 
proposing a scrip issue, a rights issue 
on bonus terms and a slight increase in 
the dividend for 1959. To that news 
the market price responded with 4 
further rise of 14s. 3d. to 96s. 3d. before 
easing to gos. 9d. ; 

The scrip issue will double the ordi- 
nary capital from {£2 million to £4 
million. The rights issue is to be made 
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at par in the proportion of one for four 
shares as existed before the scrip issue 
and it will raise £500,000. The money 
is needed to reduce the group’s reliance 
on bank overdrafts and acceptances 
to finance the growth in_ stocks. 
The rights issue is a modest one; 
the group’s net indebtedness at August 
31st was over {£2 million, but the 
pressure on liquidity is seasonal. The 
increase in the prospective distribution 
for 1959 stems from the decision to 
declare future dividends as a gross per- 
centage and to break with the custom 
of paying dividends free of tax. Last 
year’s total tax-free dividend of 13 per 
cent is equivalent to 11.3 per cent gross 
on the increased capital, but this year’s 
dividends will be rounded up to 12 per 
cent, with an interim payment of 8 per 
cent on the original capital and 8 per 
cent on the capital as increased by the 
one-for-one scrip issue. At the ex all 
price of 42s. 73d. the old shares yield 5.6 
per cent. 


PROPERTY COMPANIES 


N offer of: seven new shares at 20s. 
per share for every eighteen 
ordinary shares held in Peachey 
Property gives the public, avid for such 
equities, the opportunity to subscribe 
just under £560,000 out of a total of 
£1,400,000 of new money. Mr C, W. 
Hutley and Mr G. F. Farrow, the joint 
managing directors, hold the remaining 
three-fifths of the equity. The equity held 
by minority shareholders in A. Peachey 
and Company was effectively extin- 
guished last summer when they accepted 
cash or a debenture in Bell London Pro- 
vincial Properties, in which the joint 
managing directors had _ previously 
acquired a holding of four-fifths of the 
equity on their own account. They 
held just over half of the equity of 
A. Peachey and Company and therefore 
in this deal probably took cash for their 
holdings. Since then they must have 
also dribbled out in small lots some of 
the equity of the product of the merger 
between A. Peachey and Bell London, 
which was renamed the Peachey Pro- 
perty Corporation. The ordinary shares 
in this company were split into 2s. units, 
and there are now 1,500 outside share- 
holders owning in small lots about forty 
per cent of the equity. Property owners 
have the advantage of being able to 
predict future income with considerable 
accuracy and the directors of Peachey 
Property now forecast that for the year 
ending in June, 1960, the total dividend 
will be 70 per cent. Last year they said 
that aggregate gross profits would reach 
£565,000 in 1958-59, and. they now say 
that investment income alone exceeds 
a rate of £425,000 per annum. After th 
rights issue announcement the 2s. ordi- 
nary shares fell 3s. 6d. to 27s. 

About 400,000 10s. ordinary shares in 
Great Portland Estates, another property 
company, are being made available to 
the market at 15s. The total placing is 


_ Of 1,953,000 shares out of an issued 


capital of 7,750,000 ordinary 10s. units, 
and after the placing the directors 
and their associates will still control 
about 70 per cent of the equity. A final 
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dividend of 2} per cent will be paid in 
June for the year to March 31st, and it 
is expected that the total dividend in 
1959-60 will be 53 per cent. That puts 
the prospective yield on the issued shares 
at 3.8 per cent. 


SAVOY HOTEL 


A’ December 31st last, the assets of 
the Savoy Hotel group included 
£3,647,000 of freehold property, £388,000 
in leasehold property and £1,136,000 in 
cash assets. Over the year the group’s 
gross trading profits advanced from 
£803,202 to the highest level yet of 
£839,212 and its net profits went up 
from £190,415 to £224,403. The distribu- 
tion on the ordinary capital, which since 
1955 has included a small amount of 
highly geared voting stock, has been 
raised from 17 to 19 per cent and in 
addition there is to be a tax free distri- 
bution of 1 per cent from capital sources. 
The syndicate, which acquired Mr 
Harold Samuel’s shares after the long 
take-over struggle in 1953, has now 
finally sold almost all the shares it then 
acquired at a modest profit. The tos. 
“A” ordinary stock units now yield 5.5 
per cent at the current price of 34s. 3d. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


HE annual report of this company, 

the giant of the nickel world, 
breathes an optimism undampened by 
the trials of last year. In 1958, for the 
first time for nearly ten years, the com- 
pany worked at less ‘than capacity. 
Demand for nickel declined, particularly 
in the United States ; the average price 
of copper was lower than in the previous 
year, and prices and deliveries of 
platinum and palladium fell sharply. 
Late in September the company’s oper- 
ations in Ontario were shut down by a 
strike that lasted for three months. For 
the whole year deliveries of nickel 
dropped from 290 million lb to 206 
million lb; deliveries of copper from 
281 million lb to 211 million lb, and 
deliveries of platinum metals from 
339,400 Ounces to 145,400 ounces. As net 
earnings plunged from $86.1 million to 
$39.7 million and net earnings per 
common share came down from $5.90 
to $2.71 the common dividend was cut 
from $3.75 to $2.60 per share. 

Nickel remains in surplus but produc- 
tion capacity is still being increased. 
The company is going ahead with its 
Manitoba project, which is due to come 
into full-scale production at an annual 
rate of 75 million lb in 1961. In that 
year International Nickel expects that 
free world capacity will be roughly 650 
million Ib a year, more than §0 per cent 
higher than consumption in the peak 
year, 1957. “ This,” says the company, 
“represents a challenge which we as a 
major producer must meet.” The 
“major emphasis ” now is on developing 
markets. Since nickel became plentiful 
the trend toward substitution has 
been reversed. In addition to broaden- 
ing existing uses the company is 
developing new ones, such as nickel- 
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containing steel equipment for the 
storage and transportation of liquid 
oxygen and other gases at sub-zero tem- 
peratures. Its research laboratories are 
developing a super high-strength nickel- 
containing steel for use in aeroplane 
landing gear and missiles, and a new 
high-nickel alloy for use as nozzle guide 
vanes in jet engines. But market de- 
velopment takes time. Of more 
immediate concern to shareholders is 
that there are now indications of a revival 
in demand for nickel, and that prices of 
copper and platinum have risen. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


A= ago American steel consumers 
vied with each other in the speed 
with which they could reduce their 
stocks of steel products. If they are now 
tumbling over each other to order fresh 
supplies before a steelworkers’ strike 
overtakes them, they changed their 
minds too late to prevent 1958 from 
being a very bad one for the producers. 
United States Steel Corporation pro- 
duced in 1958 its smallest output of steel 
ingots and castings in any year since 
1946. Nevertheless, in European eyes it 
was a contraction to a gigantic figure of 
23.8 million net tons—which translated 
into the British standard of long tons 
was still greater than the whole of British 
output. But this compares with 33.7 
million tons in 1957 and a record output 
of 35.8 million tons in 1953. Production 
in 1958 was running at just under 60 
per cent of rated capacity. Capacity 
was re-rated at 41.9 million tons at the 
beginning of this year, after US Steel 
had spent a gross sum of $448 million 
on additions and replacements to plant 
in 1958. US Steel, on this new rating, 
is now credited with 28.4 per cent of 
the total capacity of the United States 
industry. In 1958 the group’s gross 
investment fell below the $515 million 
spent in 1957, but authorisations for 
further expenditure made during the 
year rose from $405 million to $513 mil- 
lion. Deliveries of steel products fell 
from 23.4 million tons to 17 million tons 
over the year, but by the last quarter 
they had recovered to a rate of about 
19 million tons a year, and profits were 
then as good as in the corresponding 
quarter of 1957. As deliveries in that 
quarter were still running below the 
corresponding level in 1957, this recovery 
in profits can be attributed to the price 
increases made by US Steel last August. 
Although depreciation charges were cut 
by $71 million to $205 million (reflecting 
the accelerated rate of depreciation 
allowed in earlier years by the govern- 
ment on investment for defence pur- 
poses), US Steel’s net income dropped 
from $419 million to $302 million. Earn- 
ings per share contracted from $7.33 to 
$5.13, but the total dividend for the year 
on the common stock was held at $3.00. 
At the current price in London of 1674 
mock dollars the yield is 3.2 per cent. 





Company Affairs continued on p. 1124 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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BRITISH FUNDS Price, 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 1959 

War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 | 100 
Funding 2'3%......++ 1956-61 | 97% 
Exchequer 2%..... ++ 1960 | 987, 
Exchequer 3%.......+. 1960 | 997, 
Conversion 4'5%....... 1962 | 101532 
Exchequer 3°, pb anes 1962-63 939 | 
Conversion 434%....... 1963 | 101!33) | 


Savings Bonds 3%. ..1955-65 


Funding 3%........! 1959-69 | 83!1,,% 
Funding 4%.......+ 1960-90 | 927, 


Savings Bonds 3%...1960-70 | 813, 
Exchequer 2'5% ....1963-64 | 93 

Conversion 4'2%....... 1964 | 1003), 
Savings Bonds 2'5% .1964-67 | 85! 
Savings Bonds 3%... 1965-75 | 757, 


Exchequer 5!4% ....... 1966 | 103* 
Funding 3%........ 1966-68 | 853), 
Victory 4% ........ 1920-76 | 963, 
Conversion 3!',%.....++ 1969 | 8Bllig 
Conversion 5'4%......- 1974 | 100 
reasury 3'4%...... 1977-80 | 783, 
Treasury 32% baw ome 1979-81 | 775, 
Funding 5!2%....... 1982-84 | 103 
Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 663,* 
Funding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 | 73! 


Consols 4%. .after Feb. 1957 eg 


War Loan 3!.% ..after 1952 


Conv. 3!,%. after Apr. 1961 | 66* 
Treasury 3°%.after Apr. 1966 | 57!2* 
Consols 23% Sanh eh sae eat 515.* | 

2% after Apr. 1975 | 49%4* | 


British Electric iu 1967-69 | 95% 


Treasury 2 


British Electric 39 


British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 | 89, 
British Gas 3/49 - 1969-71 | 85!3;¢ 
British Gas 34°" agate . 1990-95 683, 


Brit. Transport 95 . 1968-73 | 78!,* 
2" "1972-77 | 864 
3), "1978-88 | 68! 


Brit. Transport 
Brit. Transport 3 
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Coventry Gauge 
Alfred Herbert . “as 

Ransome & Marles .. . 5/- 
Renold Chains......... ti 
Allied lronfounders ....£1 
Babcock & Wilcox. .... él 
British Aluminium ..... ii 
Davy & United ........ él 
Guest Keen........... éi 
Metal Box .........0.: él 
CoA. Parsons. .......... fi 
John Thompson....... 5/- 
Tube Investments...... él 
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Ath. Topeka... 
Can. Pacific. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
Union Pacific . 
Amer. Electric. 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 
Cons. Edison .. 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. 
Standard Gas .. 
United Corpn.. 
Western Union 
Alcoa......... 
Aluminium .... 
Amer. Can..... 
Am. oe ‘ 
Am. Viscose . 
Anaconda ..... 
Beth. Steel . = 


* Ex dividend. t Tax free. 
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FIXED INTEREST 
——_—_ STOCKS 
High Low 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL | 
102 94!, PE FS, ap cdbacsusssneuas 1960-62 | 
1067, , Seo See 1974-76 
77 73'2 Ceylon 4% nk aan ash bsb ocechad 1973-75 
102!4 94!, GUNES Be 6000560050000 ecréane 1977-82 
1067, 977, New Zealand 6%. ......-.sse0e 1971 
1017, 913, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .....1976-79 
745g 69 Southern Rhodesia 2'2%........- 1965-70 
CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
102! 98, Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 1980-85 
105 987— hee ag DUR cknetenceeseve 1974-76 
94 86 Uristel FFG... csccee asudswerssee 1958-63 
974 91', Grangow PAG. < cvscsescocesces 1966-68 
1Oll, 96'2 Corporation of London 5!4%..... 1976-79 
573, 53 SL Melies PibsASencasepsancewne ds after 1920 
' 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 
FOREIGN BONDS 
169 83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%).... 
187 154 German 5',% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%)........ 
35 123, Greek 7° efugee ...... onbbtce dees 
169 160 Japan 59 Enfaced) <1..000s coco. 1907 
1i9!, 105! eee 


on 6% 


ruguay ’3 2% Bonds (Assented). ........ 


Chrysler ...... 
Col. Palmolive . 
Crown Zeller. .| 58 
Distillers Seag.. | 34 
Douglas....... 543, 


4! Du Pont ...... } 

3 | “hat | East, Kodak (153 . 
91, | 914 | Ford Motor ...| 543, | 

38 37! | Gen, Electric . 7973 
83!, | 817, | General Foods . "| 82!, 
2934 30'g | General Motors| 46 
493, | 49 | Goodyear ..... 1138 
54 53!4 | Gulf Oil....... 117 
457, | 45!, | Heinz......... 69 
733, | 733g | int. Bus. Mach.. \526 
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20th Cent. Fox. 
Union Carbide. 
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Int. Harvester . 43', 42'2 





+ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. | Ex rights. 


(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7: 2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. * To latest 
(p) Unassented stock. 


tt Ex all. 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
” STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 

CatieG os vax .0<i Spe él 
Dorman Long ......... él 
Steel Co. of Wales..... él 
Stewarts & Lloyds ..... él 
John Summers......... él 
United Steel-.......... fi 
John Brown........+-- él 
Cammell Laird ....... 5/- 
Swan Hunter.......... él 
WERE Sc ns Guicte semen éi 
UIE Be sain g shh nk 


BUILDING, etc. 


Associated Portiand....£1 


British Plaster Board. io/- 
Richard Costain ....... él 
Crittall Manufacturing. + 
London Brick ......... 
Wall Paper Defd....... ra 


CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 


Albright & Wilson... .5/- 


Borax Defd........... 5 


RUD se Scie ccckegs tae él 


Seana owe ksece 6eee oes 





Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 

ORS. bases cbsasgndel él 

B.1.C.C, : £1 

Decca Record . eine we ..10/- | 

Eds ctgendccdsecs,< 10/- 

English Electric........ éi 

General Electric....... él 

i err 5/- 
A, Reyrolle ..........- él 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 

British Motor ........ 

Ford Motor ..........- 

Leyland Motor 

Rootes Motors 

Standard Motors 

nh 

Pressed Steel......... 

Triplex Holdings 

Bristol Aeroplane 

De Havilland. . 

Group 

Hawker Siddeley 

Rolls-Royce ..........- 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 

Bowater Paper ...... fl 

ar E. Reed .... cock 

Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 

hams Press....... 10/- 
TEXTILES 

j. & P. Coats ...... sew 

Fine Spinners ....... .-£l 

Lancashire Cotton ..... £i 

Patons & Baldwins ..... Zi 

Salts (Saltaire). ....... - 

Woolcombers......... £i 

Bradford Dyers........ £i 

Calico Printers ........ fi 

Couptawldss.. os .secess éi 

ute Industries....... 10/- 
BU cpa scan vende ced 

DRAPERY & STORES 

Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 

Debenhams ......... 10/- 

DWE se boececkaes 5/- 

Rvs e 600s oeecnss £1 


House of Fraser ‘A’. . .5/- 
Lewis's Investment ...4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
United Drapery ...... 5/- 
Woolworth. ......... 5/- 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


ECESSION and recovery in America 

have been faithfully reproduced in 
the sales figures of E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours, the chemical combine. Sales 
began the year 17 per cent below the 
1957 level, but recovered progressively 
to run towards the end of the year 
8 per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1957. Over the 
whole year, total sales declined 7 per 
cent from $1,965 million to $1,829 
million, Chemical companies with their 
high rate of technical innovation are 
able to keep down their prices more 
successfully than most other industries : 
in 1958 Du Pont’s prices were cut by one 
per cent while the costs of production 
continued to spiral upward. Its net 
income fell from $281 million to $225 
million. Dividends on Du Pont’s holding 
of 63 million shares in General Motors 
remained unchanged at $116 million, so 
that its total income fell less sharply— 
from $397 million to $341 million, or 
from $8.48 to $7.25 per share. The dis- 
tribution for the year was cut by 50 
cents to $6.00 per share. The shares 
offer a yield of 23 per cent at the price 
of $4054 (London terms), Under anti- 
trust legislation, Du Pont must somehow 
divest itself of control of 22} per cent 
_of the equity of General Motors. Due 
to the present state of tax legislation, a 
distribution of this stock pro rata to its 
own shareholders would be taxable in 
the same way as common dividend dis- 
tributions. The company wants to retain 
the stock, and has propounded an in- 
genius solution to the dilemma, by 
suggesting that it should retain the 
General Motors stock on its own books 
while transferring the voting rights 
attached to the stock to shareholders. 


DEPARTMENT STORE PROFITS 


OF hyper published by department 
stores so far this year have been 
disappointing. They strengthen the im- 
pression that this method of retailing is 
still losing ground to the multiples. The 
gross profits of Frederick Gorringe of 
Victoria fell for the second year running, 
this time from £58,044 to £54,021. But a 
fall in tax left net profits virtually un- 
changed at £25,139 and the directors 
were able to maintain the ordinary divi- 
dend at 10 per cent, to which they re- 
duced it from 12} per cent in 1957-58. 
The {1 ordinary shares rose by 6d. to 
48s. on the publication of these results. 
At this price they yield only 4 per cent 
on dividend and less than 7 per cent on 
earnings. That seems to suggest that in 
the market hopes of a take-over bid are 
not dead. 


The return of 5.7 per cent that the 
10s. ordinary shares of A. W. Gamage 
now offer at a price of 70s. 3d., having 
risen from 66s. 3d. since the preliminary 
figures were issued, derives more firmly 
from the trading results than does the 
price on the Gorringe units. The jump 
of over 25 per cent in net profits from 
£151,038 to £180,800 that this Holborn 
store achieved was due not simply to 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


the new profits tax but also to the re- 


development of the City, especially of 
the Holborn Circus area. Moreover, 
earnings in 1958 scarcely reflected the 
impact of the freeing of HP from con- 
trols last October and the new influx 
of HP business will be reflected in the 
current year’s profits. The speed with 
which Gamage’s HP business has grown 
in relation to its cash trading is suggested 
by the comparison between an advance 
of only £16,612 to £408,702 in ordinary 
debtors and a jump of £54,901 to 
£195,879 in HP debts. The ordinary 
distribution has been raised from 35 
per cent to 40 per cent, of which 
no less than 15 per cent is declared as 
a bonus. 


A different tale is told by the directors 
of the John Lewis Partnership for the 
53 weeks to end-January. Trading pro- 
fits fell from £1,416,000 to £1,313,000, 
although turnover rose by nearly £2} 
million to £32,325,000. Hence, as a per- 
centage of sales, profit margins dropped 
from 4.8 to 4 per cent, but this 
represents an improvement on the first 
six months of trading when margins 
were down to just under 3 per cent. 
The directors attribute the decline in 
margins to the cost of rebuilding the 
John Lewis Store in Oxford Street and 
to their own decision to credit much of 
the HP profit directly to reserves. 


BRADFORD DYERS 


Fb the passing of the interim 
ordinary dividend last July the pre- 
liminary figures of Bradford Dyers for 
1958 should occasion little surprise. The 
directors then said that trade in cotton 
and rayon piece dyeing had - fallen 
sharply and that immediate prospects 
were unpromising. In fact the drop in 
the trading profits of the parent and its 
British subsidiaries by nearly 50 per 
cent from £722,708 to £380,978 was 
largely responsible for the fall from 
£875,687 to £549,669 in the trading 
profits of the group as a whole. The 
group’s investment income fell by only 
£11,790 to £149,550, while the profits of 
overseas subsidiaries actually rose by 
£15,712 to £168,691. The omission of 
an ordinary dividend for 1958, following 
a cut from Io per cent to 6 per cent in 
1957, was hardly avoidable, as net profits 
all but disappeared. But the directors 
have declared a “profits tax” interim 
of 3 per cent for 1959, justifying their 
decision by referring to the carry for- 
ward of £265,348 and the group’s 
financial strength, 


The directors also say that they will 
“consider ” a tax free distribution from 
“part” of the capital profit it expects 
to receive when its Egyptian claims 
arising from the sale of its majority 
holding in Beida Dyers SAE are finally 
settled. It is with this prospect in mind 
that the current price of 15s. 1o}d. for 
the £1 ordinary shares must be viewed. 
The preliminary stat>ment already sug- 
gests that BDA may want to hold some 
of the money coming from Egypt back 
in order to pursue a policy of diversifica- 
tion much more vigorously. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Mar. 11 Apr. | Apr. 15 
LAST DEALINGS: Mar. 31 Apr. 14 Apr. 28 
ACCOUNT DAY: Apr. 7 Apr. 21 May. § 





Gu edged stocks remained dull until 
Wednesday when investment buying 
led to widespread small gains, and finally 
on Wednesday’s close the Financial 
Times Index of Government Securities 
was back to 85.88. Over the week, 3} 
per cent War Loan rose by 1% to 67%. 
Among medium dated issues Conversion 
54 per cent 1974 gained *% to 100). 
Dominion loans were dull following the 
poor response to the two new 53 per 
cent Australian issues, the 1973 loan 
opening at % discount and the 1976-79 
stock at 4 discount. The discount on the 
new Rhodesia 6 per cent 1978-81 (£35 
paid) widened further, under the shadow 
of the Nyasaland disturbances, from 3} 
to 43. 

In contrast, initia industrial equities 
scored numerous gains following the 
opening of the budget account. On 
Monday 19,597 bargains were marked, 
just short of the record of 19,831 attained 
in mid-January. The rise was sustained 
by Tuesday’s rally on Wall Street and 
the announcement late on Wednesday of 
lower unemployment figures. The 
Economist Indicator rose by 2.8 points 
to 253.7 over the week to Wednesday’s 
close. Selected building and roadmaking 
issues were firmer following the 
announcement of the Government’s new 
road plans, Associated Cement jumping 
by 4s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Among active 
motor shares Rover rose by ts. 73d. to 
23s. 6d. and Leyland by 2s. 6d. to 48s. 
Among electrical issues “ Emmies ” went 
ahead by 5s. 9d. to 60s. 6d. on American 
buying, but Decca lost 3d. to 4os. 3d. 
Among -textile shares, Calico Printers 
rose by 2s. to 42s. following the five year 
extension to its “terylene” patents. 
Linen Thread jumped by 4s. to 23s. 10}d. 
in a narrow market. Leading store 
shares were strong, Curry’s rising by 
2s. 9d. to 24s. 3d. in front of the results. 


Property shares were very active, with 
the Lintang shares, placed at 11s. 9d. 
opening on Friday at 16s. and closing 
on Wednesday at 20s. 73d. Insurance 
shares remained steady but Legal and 
General fell by % to 11} after the divi- 
dend announcement. 


Oils were firm at first on news that 
Venezuela was considering bigger tax 
allowances on reinvested profits. But 
interest waned after a setback on Wall 
Street. Ultramar touched 69s. 3d. on 
Friday before closing 2s. 9d. down on 
the week at 63s. 9d. Shell lost 9d. 0 
138s. and BP 2s. 6d. to 49s. 


Kaffirs turned dull, but recovered latet 
under the lead of FS Geduld which rose 
to a fresh peak of 163s. 14d. St. Helena 
rose by 1s. 74d. to 56s. 7}d. on the news 


of its increased dividend. Rubber shares - 


were unusually active, with many new 
an being attained ; Bukit Rajah ros 


by 6s. 3d. to gos. 6d. and US Betong{fmmr 


rose by 4s. 3d. to 758. 6d. 
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— Money and Exchanges 

. & 

2 EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

~ 5 | For the week ended March 14, 1959, there was an “above- o== tenderers put in more com- Care Mar. 19.| Mar. 11 | sean 18, 
— Spore oad with = aarehen of (SAME to the erecane aul petitive bids at last week’s Treasury Cees i958 | 1959 "| 1959 








nd a surplus of £16,842,000 in the corresponding period of bill offer, while the discount houses made 
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i ast year. There was a net expenditure “below-line”’ of ; . 
ntil ,327,000, leaving a total deficit of £95,394,000 compared their concerted bid at £99 38. 6d. for the Issue Deportme } 
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MS. ...--cenen | 932,310] 924,665| 910,745] 7.440| 5,140| balance its books diminished progressively. | x2vi™)"“iggg"*2"02 2 20 million to £2,050 million 
ities Total Customs and On Monday government disbursements 
the | Extite ..-..0e- '2189,250 2082, 157 |2121,965] 31,372, 30,311] added to the funds available to the market, ' TREASURY BALLS 
On Motor Duties .... | 104,000] 99, s 621, 769| the cost of short loans fell to the banks’ | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
ced, Ibo minimum lending rate, and some funds | Dateof/--————~Y—~SCS« Vesteaiid 
PO (Net Receipts)| 2,000 3,100} 3,500 — 1 Average | Allotted 
ned [Broadcast pened 34/000 meee Toe were unlent. On Tuesday the authorities | Tender | neni oe Rate of at Max. 
ned Piivcslaneous 2. | —s 159.157| 98.627 gi27| intervened to take up a small surplus, but 74 AGeemene | Rate® 
and “i : easy credit conditions persisted on Wed- 
y of pletale-ssssseeee 074,043 |5195,944]107232)12081!| nesday. 
The Ord. Expend. | At the latest tender for United States’ 
ints ieee ial 695,000} 658,051 | 661,079] 15,319 4,795) Treasury bills, the average rate of allot- 
ay's J landExchequer..| 73,000] 66,727| 72.102] ... |... | ment for 91-day bills fell back sharply : e 
Other Cons. Funds | 10,000]  9,026| 8,106 y , 
Sing PBupply Services... 4292,859]3848.739 3940302] 74,700, 74,100 from 3.062 per cent to 2.763. per cent. ton 4 
the ft. MONEY RATES: London 1959 | 91 doy 
ast es coca 544 |4681,589| 90,020 79,055 ——$—_— i a —T pn | 260"0 a 11-35 52 
' inki { Bank rate (from % Discount rates: e a Sk 260- 6 . 4 
ping — BBinking Funds 370; 1,000 | 41%» 20/11/58)... 4°" | Bank bills: . . 16} 220-01 62 3-42 | 40 
tive Deposit rates (max.): | 60 days......... 335-3716 » 23) 220-02 62 1-9 31 
|. to Gea 6. s0s ccs. 2 ' 3 months...... 33-3716 ai wet 220-0 62 1-68 31 
P Discount houses... 2-2!, 4 months...... 333-3716 } 
48s. Money: 6 months...... 33g-3'3 Feb. 6| 190-03 60 0:2 45 
vent Day-to-Day ..... «+ 13-3 | Fine trade bills: o 3} 190-0 59 10-89 30 
ee Frensury bittec . 3 monthe saieve 414-5 ” >| as S 7 - 
c 4 months...... ace 3732 months ...... 4.5 ” Fi . 
3d. otal Surplus or Deficit. 3 months.......-. ig 6 months ...... 419-5!4 | ane alas rs 
iters Receipts from: - ‘ ~~ — 13 | 230-0 65 11-05 43 
' Tax Reserve Certificates. .}|—50,157/ 41,668]—3859 —2553 New York 
year Savings Certificates ...... — 19,900 — [= 
rE pe Fei Official discount % | Treasury bills: _% . | secured 43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
i ° . ‘ 7 . 
o} remium Savings Bonds ‘850 rate: March 9........ 3°062 | The offer this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. 
store Re (from 2'3%, 5/3/59) 3 . We Ws iccedes 2-763 | (') £240 ain offered. (2) £230 million offered. (3) £210 
wad ipenabua Oe 
, by Ff 
: Including net expenditures of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
ules, fy iptading net expendicures of the Civil Consings LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
with | Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 
gd., iF ek a ol 
: | March 18 March 12 | M h 14 March 16 March 17 
Sing FLOATING DEBT c' arc | larch 13 March | arc arch | | March 18 
‘ance f sition) United States $|  2-78-2-82 | 2-Btlg-BItg | 2-Bi% 6-546 | 2-B1%6-56 | 2-BlleBI3y 2:81'4-B1% | 2. BlSi6-7i 
and Ways and Means Canadian $ ... sss 2-73-73ig. | 2-72! 6-18 | 2-72 gI6 | BT2Wie Ie | 272g Ie | 2:7234-727g 
divi- | Treasury Bills Aduamend French Fr..... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-78!4-78!, | 13-78!,-783, | 13-78!2-783, | 13-783,-79 | 13-79-79, | 13-79-791, 
ivi @ . ee Total | Swiss Fr. ..... | 11-94-12-547%—_ | 12-16'q-16!) | 12-16!2-163, | 12-16%—-5_ | 12=15%¢-16 | 12-157%—-16lg | 12-16-16 lq 
Date Floating | Belgian Fr... 137-96 140: 60- 140-62!,- | 140°62!,- 140-65- | 140-65- 140-65~ 
| Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 142-05 65 67', | 67! 70 70 70 
that Dept. | England Dutch Gid. ... | _ 10-48-10°80 | 10-611,-613, | 10-61!2-61%4 | 10-6l%p-5, 10 ae | 10-6I5e~7e | 10-61%4-62 
; tox , 7 Poreuguesetse. | 79-00%82-00%, | ‘go-iszs | ‘eo-ig25° | Ure | rere | Tee | I Tee 
But 1958 Italian Lire.... 1725-1775 174414-45 17441>-45 | 1745-45!, | 1745!>~46 1745'>-46 1745!4-46 
Wal Br 15 d000-0| usap-9] ase |. | aats:s | Swed kes. | We anecte Se 19-28% | 19-3798 | 19-3038 | I9-37ICRTI | 19-37 37% | I9-aTion 
1s) Pocece ° , - - ™ m - 
1. on “WBec. 13 3,440-0| 1687-64 190-1 |. | 5,317-7 | Norwegian Ke. | 19-71-20-30' | 20-04-35 | 20-O4%G-% | 20-O4ly3y | 20-04704I' | 20-O4ly3y | 20-04-54, 
n on » 20 3,460-0 14 1761-9} 184-7 eee 5,406-6 One Month Forward Rates 
——_—_———_~, j i 
d. to » 31 5,356-0 m:-2 | O-3 ? 5,573-4 | Uniced Staces $................. 3ig—lige. pr =| 3ig-ligc. pr | 3ig-lige. pm | Fye—ligc. pm | Jye—yec. pm | 3i¢—lec. pm 
5, ON MAR earreaae e (coteae dis tohee. dis terete dis lye rec. dis gl ac. dis ie dis 
1959 (calcein | SGA cw cbisccdaseddteeceuct par—2c. dis garote. dis par-Ic. dis par—Ic. dis par-Ic. dis par—ic. dis 
later - 3 3500-0) 1,789-8] 205-6 a 5495-4 | Swiss Fr... ....eseeeeeeneeee veee | Bg-llgc. pm I'g-1c. pm Il4-Ic. pm I'g~7gc. pm 1-34c. pm I'g~7gc. pm 
» 10) 3450-0 1.734-9} 206-0 a 5,390:8 | Belgian Fr. ...........cceeeeeeee Ie dis | 2-7e. dis 2-7c. dis 2-7c. dis 2-5c. dis 2-5Sc. dis 
1 rose » 47 | 3,460-0 1948-3 236-6 oi 5.644:9 IP UENER, shes nobis ct idet ceeds ig—gc. pm 7g—gc. pm 7g—Sec. pm | 34-!2c. pm 34-Ioc. pm I'g-7gc. pm 
elene 9 a are 1,940-8 | 213-0 3-3 | Sane W. Ger. D-Mk. .... sce eeeeeeeees 3e!opf. pm | 3e-lpf. pm | 34-pf.pm | 7eSepf.pm | 7s-Sgpf. pm | |—apf. pm 
" 280-0} 1,973-2} 223-5 | wn 5,476°7 Three Months Forward Rates 
news 
Feb. 7 3,250-0} 1891-6} 237-9 | ei 5,379-5 | United States $...... ssccecesees | Sg—ige. pm | Sig—ige. pm | Sigyec. pm | 3glgc. pm | Jgelac. pm | 3g—lac. pm 
hares » 14) 3140-0! 1874-2] 252-2 Ss 5.266-4 | Canadian $....... at eee ducks 'g-3ge. dis Sie-7 rec. od Syg-7 ec. dis | Sre~7iec. dis | 3g-¢. a | 3e-2¢. dis 
new » 21 | 3070-0) 1,943-7] 197-2 at 5,210-9 | Swiss Fr........ Poeraececcoveces Be-3'2¢. pm 3-3" 4c. 3!2-3!4c. pm | 3'g-27ec. pm | 3-23 4c. 3-234c. pm 
rose ” ad 3,010-0 | 1990-0} 197-3 a 5,197-3 | W. Ger. D-Mk, 2... cece seen ee | Bg-l apf. pm | Bg-I'ppf. Gee 4-1'opf. pm | I7——Igpf. pm 175 Bept on 17g—I5gpf. pm 
etong{ir.. 7 | 2950-0; 1,999-9} 213-7 | 2. | 5,163-6 Gold Price at Fixing 
BB» 14! 2920-0 | 1'993-9] 205-1 A 5,143-1 | Price (s. d. per fine on.) ......... | 249/4% 249/414 a 249/2%, |. 29/2 249/2 
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Manpower and Output 


Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to United 


Kingdom unless otherwise stated. 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months, 


W = Weekly averages. 








TOTAL MANPOWER 
Working population : 


FOO. cascnecvece ec cccccccccccccce eccce 

Men ..ccssece Feccvcccccsovcescccs cove 

Women.....-. seecbececsecocncseedos ee 
Armed Forces..... cosccee issesaboss a 
Civil employment : 

TORE s desc cccnnesiee ceeeeeeeeeeceee eine 

Manufacturing industries........++++ee. 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 


Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(')......--- or 
“ ,», consumer goods industries(2) 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 


All durations—total ........ Leama nh ane 
Temporary or under 2 weeks.......... 
Over 8 weeks ......seeee- 60npssedéves 
By regions (3): 

Grand Britain 3 <o.006.0206pcccnevce wdieces 
London and South Eastern........ sieey 
ere Su seseodeeens ObSGShES te 
Southern(4)........ adeaes babs deweeesse 
South Western(4) ..... Sash ese baceses 
PON 5406s taps $ouetne yeekenats oskiswa 
North Midland........... on0sdea sevens 
East and West Ridings ......ccseeeeees 
North Western........0. easecebedvene 
Northern......... Soccccescecevocteoe 

DONE. os cc cccvccead $a0cecsevcnsenes 
VMN 608i bc ticccee 6600 660b60 ce or“enes 


; VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total........... 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 


Pee AREMTIIES , 0s ccccdessgceesest ees oes 
i a seasonally adjusted ..... 
Mining and quarrying ..........sse0. ee 
SOMNOT IOI 500 c bss fee wboebccecs Sgeess 
Gas, electricity and water ............ 
Manufacturing, total..........ssenseees 
ss » seasonally adjusted. . 
Engineering and electrical goods...... 
DDO 6 5 a Sb ioc cwcseccseveess ou 
NS 5 cv c6p ecu yeecesdebaeskineses 
EGGERS BTODES 6.0v.c 06000 90000essh00 
Textiles, leather and clothing ..... oes 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
CIE Ask aS dhs sie wealieicdashinini te as 
Te. Ax chistes Ame ines ab meekgo's 
Steel, ingots and castings 
TTS GIG 60 b5'55's.0 0 wtoen ch enees 
PNR can vic oa. 65 0 Kade eaaneen 
UmCeOCIE CE) co.cc ccc ccs ch oiekisebes 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


Cotton yarns, single .......%. —ee Ww 
hk. 1 OEE. Oe ~ M 
Rayon and synthetic fibres........ er | 
Cotton cloth, woven ......6....6. oe WW 
Wool fabrics, woven ........s.eeeee M 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ........... WwW 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... Ww 
Metal-working machine tools........ M 
Internal combustion engines ........ M 


BUILDING ACTIVITY() 
Permanent houses completed : 
ic ndccbuscwenbaWikeone sé M 
By private builders............ ences 4 


(') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments 
drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) N 
number of employees. (*) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britait 
(*) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (8) Average for fourth quarter. (%) Avera 


Unit 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appe: 


BRITISH 


Prices and Wages ......... 
Manpower and Output.... 


Western Europe ......ce0e 


Mid-year or 





averages 
1956 | 1957 1958 

June figures 
24,107 24,188 24,070 
16,188 16,225 16,160 
7.919 7.963 7,910 
761 702 614 
23,149 23,245 23,080 
9.269 9,271 9,147 
+ 53 48 | + 52 
- 9 2'—- 9 


Monthly averages 


ks hee dee OQ HORM 
CARWOR—NOOCON 


106 


106 
110 
106 
107 
117 
107 
iil 

99 


312-5 


457-4 
95-7 141-0 
129-3 197-7 

1-4 2:1 
1-0 1-3 
1-3 1-7 
1-3 1-6 
1-8 2-2 
1-3 1-6 
1-0 1-6 
0-9 1-9 
1-6 2-7 
1-7 2-4 
2-6 3-8 
2-6 3-8 
276 198 
107 106 
he | Mee 
106 105 
112 117 
108 107 
i 3 
08 bis 
15 ee 
1S cal 
99 ee 

M/W averages 

4,301 4,150 
275 245 
_— 369 

194- 186-8 

12-55 11-81 

7,581 8,209 

16-85 14:77 

19-48 17-18 

41-32 | 35-18 
31-4 27-0 
32-8 29:1 

16°56 19-84 
5:54 5-90 

14-10 sin 
406 7 

25-09 | 22-81 

10:54 | 10-68 


i 


1957 


Dec. 


i+ 
y= 


& 
RA 


SCLVOROOCONMAU=HH ANS 


4 
WN KKK NeK—— 0 


23-90 


This week Industrial Profits......s+e Jan. [7d 
OVERSEAS 
Feb. 7th United States ccewewenenes Mar, 7d 
1958 1958 1959 
| Jan. | Feb. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb, 
24,117 | 34,080 | 24,126 | 23,987 965 se 
16,202 | 16,187 | 16,161 | 16,124 | 16,124 ree 
7,915 7,893 7,965 ,863 7,841 sas 
639 632 594 590 585 a 
23,086 | 23,048 | 23,043 | 22,871 | 22,820 ba 
9,296 9,271 9,115 066 | 9,063 — 
+ 13 | + 103 | + 32 | + 23 Si ae 
—- 42 |—- 55 |— 9 | — 130 me. | ee 
395-5 | 424-5 | 536-0 | 531-7 | 620-8 | 608-7 
126-9 | 123-1 154-0 | 141-6 | 197-2 | 154-4 
156-5 | 171-9 | 237-7 | 248-3 | 286-8 | 301-8 
1-8 1-9 2:4 2-4 2:8 2:8 
1-2 1-3 1-5 1-4 1-7 1-7 
1-8 2-0 1-7 1-7 2:2 21 
1-6 1-7 1-8 4-8 2-0 2:0 
2:3 2:3 2-6 2:6 2:9 29 
1-2 1-3 1-9 1-8 2:2 2:1 
1-3 1-4 1-7 1-8 2:1 2:0 
1-2 1-4 2:4 2:3 2:7 25 
1-9 2:1 3-2 3:3 3-6 3-5 
2:1 2:2 3-1 3-2 3-9 3-8 
3-4 3-6 4:4 4:4 5-4 5-4 
3-5 3-8 41 4:1 46 47 
220 209 159 163 156 15 
106 112 114 106 | 106-1076; 
105 108 107 107 | 106-1076! ,.. 
97 104 10! 95 i Od 
ae 1029 1088 =n - |’ 
138 134 128 136 un A ee 
105 113 1S 105 we fw 
106 109 108 107 mo |. & 
104 116 124 a es : 
113 112 109 a a . 
120 129 117 a om | & 
1S 119 122 Pe a 1 @ 
va 102 100 dl ae | 4 
4,272 4,579 4,436 4,137 4340 | 4373 
271 273 234 23 2 | m 
407 428 352 314 358 | 349 
214-1 189-8 187-5 203-1 ia. 1: & 
1-97 | 12-01 [12-27 | W053 | c |. 
10,076 8,276 9,190 | 10;186 | 11,079 | he 
| 17-23 | 17-38 | 15-23 | 12-74 | 14-38 2 
19-66 | 17-23 18-44 | 18-26 | 19-00 j 
40-85 | 35:72 | 37-63 | 40:20 | 46-11 
31-4 | 32-1 27:2 21-7 25-2 | 
35°5 30-9 30-0 29-1 31-4 | 
21-41 | 20-87 | 19-83 | 17-98 | 19-03 | 
6:49 | 6-87 6-00 5-93 6-58 
ask 13-999 ‘ait be oe ' 
414 396 339 “a se | 
| | | 
| 20-58 | 20-09 | 23-06 | 23-25 | 18:29 | «= 
| 931 | 8-79 1-77 | 11-35 | 9-33 | 


and jewellery. 


Mar. 14th 





for first quarter. ('°) March figures: total unemployed, 550,000 (Great Britain, 2-5%; Scotland 4-8%); unfilled vacancies, 179,000. 


External Trade .........+. Feb. 





! (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, 
umber registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimate! 
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Change of name 


ROSS GROUP LIMITED 


(formerly TRAWLERS GRIMSBY LIMITED) 


Increased Range of Activity 


The Group is engaged in an increasing range of 
activities from deep sea trawling to the production, 
quick-freezing and marketing of a wide variety of 
frozen foodstuffs including fish, fruit, vegetables, 
poultry and other speciality products. 

In his statement to shareholders at the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting held on 4th March, the 
Chairman, Mr. J. Carl Ross, stated that profit from 
fishing operations in the year to 30th September, 1958, 
arrounted to only some 40% of the whole. The value 
of fish landed by the Company’s Trawlers was 
£3,017,713, whereas the turnover of other trading 
Companies ‘in the Ross Group totalled £8,061 ,686. 


Ross Quick-Frozen Foods 


The already well-established “SeaSparkle” and 
“Westwick” ranges of quick-frozen foods will in 
future be marketed to the general public under the 
name of “ROSS’’, e.g. “‘Ross SeaSparkle Haddock” 
and “Ross Westwick Garden Peas”’. 


An extensive and vigorous Press and T.V. 


advertising campaign for the Group’s products will 
be launched later in the year. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 





Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 

Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. Full reports are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. 

An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 

Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


CUncorporated in Victoria) 
6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2, 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Investing in Australia?~A Guide for Companies” 











THE 
ENDOWMENT BONUS POLICY 
offers limited payment Whole 


Life Assurance with— 


WHOLE LIFE 
BONUSES 


PAID IN FULL IN CASH 
at a selected age 







For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 






Telephone: MANsion House 1481 


investment eee in at 

you do not have to choose between 

Yindustrial tenhineg —s you just 

Sale conan security, highest interest rates, 
Sane withdrawal facilities. 


hae 
7% without tax deduciio 
on Fined-Term Bank’ Deposits ! 


7.7L 


a 


hd tel hd ed hl hl od ok toll Ot 


Ty CO\SOLIDATED INVEST MEVES LTD. 





Please send me, without obligation, full details 
of your Industrial Banking investment 
including a free copy of se cg 
NAME ainsi iliogaialegsinantedoiliniiiiia 
ADDRESS... 


2 A a Sa SS SKN CS ee 




























54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


ee ee 


To: The Deposits Director, Federal Consolidated Investments Ltd., 
180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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A world 
of 


his own 


He is in another world, 

so absorbed that for 

the.moment you: are 

forgotten. He feels se- 

cure because you, his 

father, are always there 

to comfort and provide 

forhim. Henever thinks 

it could be otherwise. 

But you know differ- 

‘Martins have always been most helpful. ently. You know there 

a ee ° -_ . is a possibility that he 

Their district head office is familiar with and his mother auelt 

all the special problems of this area so they one day be left alone, 3 “ 
: . _ and that much of the security assurance can help to dispel. 
are able to see things from our point and comfort, the plans for his A Prudential policy could 
of view. That’s why we bank at Martins.’ future, would be gone. never take your place, but it 
Itis an anxious thought, but could make a lot of difference 
one which adequate life to your son’s future. 


' For advice on personal life assurance plans... 
ar ll S an baat on , hy, Ask the man from the 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 bY F , P R U D E wm T a A L 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, BA i" The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 6 met 


COLE 
one a ae ae 




















The Phil idelphi ee 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


d 180. 
elma rag oe ment e¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA, US.A 


APITA d SURPLL Te Oo ble Address PHILABANK 
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A helpful Guide 
for the Business 
Man going to 


Canada 


Just off the press, this informative little 
booklet complete with map, covers all 
essential routine requirements for your 
business visit to the Dominion both prior 
to departure and upon arrival. You are 


invited to apply for a copy at either of the 
Bank’s London Offices: 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 | 2 Cockspur St, $.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 900 branches in Canada and abroad 
ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 








AUSTRALIA 


WITH MORE THAN 760 OFFICES 
\, WHERE EVERY MODERN BANKING 





Enquiries welcomed at -o 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 





Thinking 
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Sb 


of / 
o 


investing 


There’s \ 
one very 
simple 
very 
satisfying 
answer! : 


“ 





IF YOU HAVE 






You want a good 


; £10 to £5,000 
of interest; you want 
to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 
to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY 
‘at any time... So, if you’re OF THE 


wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 
the largest Building Society in the 
world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 


HALIFAX 


_ HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


OFFICES 
New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires, Hamburg 
Alexandria, * Calcutta 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 
15 Representative Offices in 

Other Countries 


LONDON OFFICE: Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO, 


HEAD OFFICE : NIKOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN LTD 
AFFILIATE: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA ” 


SUBSIDIARY: THE —— Soe TRUST COMPANY 








- - » then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. Imperial Bank has branches from coast 
to coast and can give you information on the latest 
Canadian business trends and developments. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 
Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada or to 
London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England 


| bee meV ae EMPLOYERS ' 
Me KNIT 7.0 ag were 


specialise in the 


inspection of 
CRANES AND 
LIFTING EQUIPMENT 


Not only can the MIDLAND undertake the regular inspection 
of cranes and lifting appliances at extremely favourable rates 
but, with their long and specialised experience, offer extra 
services not normally provided with inspection contracts. In 
addition, MIDLAND Engineer Surveyors are ready, at all 
times, to advise and assist clients on problems of design and 
construction. 

Take a load off your mind—ask for details of the MIDLAND 
service today; without obligation, of course. 


Head Office: WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM 2. 
London Head Office: 52/54 LEADENHALL STREET, €E.C.3, 
Branches in all principal towns throughout the country. 


Incurance Service at te Best 
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A new, highly informative, 16-page book is | 

available, describing the business opportunities 
for the astute businessman. For your copy of 

‘* Business Opportunity in Canada”, write to 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 










































































































COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER 


required by 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The ideal applicant would be aged about 30, 
possess a Degrce in Economics. have commercial 
experience and be well practised in clear thinking 
and expression. As a member of a small team 
personality is important, and the work includes 
the presentation of the current economic scene 
by means of systematic commentaries and the 
graphing of economic indicators. 


An interesting position which would appeal 
to those secking a post where considerable 
maturity of outlook is required. 


Write. in confidence, to the Staff Manager, 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, 
S.W.11. - 


; ~ AMERICAN COMMUNICATION 
CONCERN ‘ 


requires 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


Positions open based on one year contract with proba- 
bility of indefinite extension if services are satisfactory. In 
addition to salary, which will be based on qualifications 
and experience, FOUR U.S. dollars ($4.00) a day granted 
for living expenses while in Tripoli (Libya). Transporta- 
tion will be provided from home to Tripoli and return 
on expiration of contract. In reply, state experience, 
present salary and salary desired in addition to living 
expenses. Ability to speak English essential.—Write air-mail 
to Hycon-Page Libya,-P.O. Box 666, Tripoli (Libya). 


ECONOMISTS 


THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING CO. LTD. invites applications from 
ECONOMISTS with a sound knowledge of statis- 
tical method and preferably some experience in 
the application of economic analysis to industrial 
problems for the position of senior assistant in 
the Research Department, Applicants should have 
a good honours degree in Economics or Statistics 
and preferably at least two years” research experi- 
ence in a University, industry or Government. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
assist in the application of economic and statistical 

mes to a vatiety of problems associated with 
shipping and to develép the results for. presenta- 
tion to the Management. work ‘is of great 
.interest involving research in original fields. 

The conditions of employment are generous and 
. the salary will depend on age and experience. 
' Applications should reach the Secretary, The 
‘Cian Line Steamers Ltd., 2 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C.3. 








































RADUATE with a good degree in Economics 
(specialities in Statistics and International Trade of 
wlar interest) is required for an Assistant post in 
Export Market Research Department of a large 
pecring Group. 
post involves desk information work, the scanning 
“@ papers and periodicals, tariff and import regulation 
 @eries, and the issue of a regular Group Export Bulletin 
‘With ‘special reviews on general export trends. 

’ This work calls for imagination, a flexible mind, and 
ability to write quickly and lucidly in plain English. 
Starting. salary in accordance with qualifications and 
Perience.—Application forms from: Secretary, Market 
© Research Department,-Tube Investments (Export) Limited, 

« ‘q#ohn Bright Street, Birmingham 1 
XPERIENCED MAN required to organise Market 
Survey Department for firm of specialised engineers in 
Pp of international repute. This is a Staff appointment 
and only candidates with: previous experience will~be con- 
sidered.—Write, giving full particulars, ‘to “Box No. 535, 
6 Aldford Street, London; W 


“UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the following posts : 

(a) Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Economics 

(b) Assistant Lecturer in Economics, 
Salary in the scale £900 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1.650 p.a. 
(Lecturer), or £700 x £50—£850 p.a. (Assistant Lecturer). 
with F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances.—Applications 
should reach the Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs, 
from whom application forms and further particulars may 
be obtained, not later than April 15, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 


A STAFF TUTOR is required, with qualifications in 
ECONOMICS and an interest in problems of Trade- 
Union Education and Industrial Relations, to take up 
duties from September 1, 1959. Salary Scale: Staff Tutor 
(Probationary), £700 x £50 — £850; Staff Tutor, £900 x 
£50 — £1,350 x £75 — £1,650, with F.S.S.U. provision 


VICE 


and family allowances. Initial salary according to quailifi- 
Cations and experience.—Applications (10 copies) by 
April 11, 1959, to the Registrar, from further 


Darticulars may be obtained. 










MICE. i 
Applic 





NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


A. HART, C.M.G.. T.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., 

M.3.Mech.E., F.R.1LC.S... A.M.L.Struct.E. 
ations are invited for LECTURESHIPS in: 

A. COMMERCE : courses leading to A.C.C.A,. and C.LS. 

inter. and Final examinations. 

@ ACCOUNTANCY SUBJECTS; (ii) SECRETARIAL 
SUBJECTS ; (iii) ECONOMICS. 

i) Should be Chartered or Certified Accountants, recently 
qualified, preferably able to lecture in Financial and 
Managements Accounting, and British Income Tax; should 
have had professional or industrial. experience. Degree 
an advantage. 

ii) Should be Chartered Secretaries, qualified since 1948 
with General Secretarial Practice in Final Examination ; 
should state in what subjects prepared to lecture. Experi- 
ence with Secretary of large joint stock enterprise desirable, 
relevant degree and teaching experience advantageous. 

(iii) Should be graduates in Economic’ preferably with 
relevant business experience. Teaching experience desirable. 
B. GOVERNMENT and ADMINISTRATION courses. 

There is a two years’ post-G.C.E. (A) Course leading to 
College Diploma, examinations to be moderated by Univer- 
sity of Exeter; a one-year “ In-Service” Course for 
Nigerian Local Government officers. Candidates should 
have appropriate degree or diploma. good Local Govern- 
ment experience and. if possible. relevant administrative 
or teaching experience—overseas for preference. 

A Senior Lectureship may be available in any vacancy 
above in case of exceptionally well-qualified and experienced 
candidate. 

Contract Salary Scales: Lecturer: £690-£1,529 p.a. 
Senior Lecturer Grade II: £1,254—£1.584 p.a. All plus 
inducement addition of £180-£300 p.a. for overseas 
appointees and gratuity at £25 or £37 10s. for each com- 
pleted 3 months’ residential service. Entry point according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Pensionable terms may be arranged at appropriately 
lower salaries, or College will be prepared to take over 
and maintain employers’ contributions to former F.S.S.U. 
policies. 

Partly furnished quarters at one-twelfth basic salary 
rental. Tours 10-18 months but leave normally taken in 
long vacaion. Free first-class passages. Children’s U.K. 
maintenance grant up to £150 p.a. and passages assistance. 

Applications (6 copies). giving age. qualifications, experi- 
ence and names of three referees, should be sent to the 
Council for Overseas Colleges. 12 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2, by April 10, 1959. 


TELEVISION OFFICER 


Applications are invited for new appointment to_assist 
national industrial federations in projection of British 
industry. Candidates should have practical experience of 
broadcasting production problems and techniques as well 
as some knowledge of industrial affairs. Must be willing 


to travel extensively in United Kingdom. Salary starting 
at £2,000 a year. 


Applications in strict confidence to Box 1143. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE _ 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART 


(Principal : D. E. Mumford, M.A.) 


Applications invited for new appointment of VICE- 
PRINCIPAL to assist in general administration of 
College. High academic qualifications and responsible 


experience in administration and teaching essential ; 
some industrial experience desirable. 

Salary scale: £1,837 10s. x £52 10s.—£1.995. 

Application forms and full oarticulars from the 
Principal, Cambridgeshire Technical College and 
School of Art, Collier Road, Cambridge. 

G. D. EDWARDS, 
Shire Hall, Chief Education Officer. 
Cambridge. 


"HE ACTON SOCIETY TRUST require a_ research 
assistant for a new project in the field of industrial 
social research. Experience of constructing questionnaires 
and the subsequent processing and interpretation. Degree 
essential. Initial appointment for six months or one 
year with a salary of £800-£1,000 p.a. according to 
experience.—Applications to the Director, 39 Welbeck 
Street, W.1. 


ILT-EDGED.—Man with experience in Gilt-Edged or 


by large progressive firm of Stockbrokers. Good salary. 
good prospects. pension scheme,—Box T.2275/3, c/o Foster 
Turner & Everetts Ltd., 11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 


Applications. are invited for the above Fellowship, tenable 
for one year with a possible extension to two years. The 


per annum, together with approved expenses involved in 
the research. Regulations governing the award of the 
Fellowship and application forms may be obtained from 
the Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13. 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Research 
Officer in the Social Science Department. The appointment 
will be for three years from a date to be arranged but not 
later than October 1, 1959. 


£1,650 per annum. The appointment is 
with an inquiry into family life and kinship in the Swansea 
area and will have special reference to the 
old_ people. 


University College. Singleton Park, Swansea, 
April 4, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 


ber 1, 1959. 
teaching duties, 
development 


responsibility for the 
of trade-unior and similar classes, 


Applications (10 copies) by April 11. 1959, to the 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


young man, actuary or with economics degree, required 


THE. UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Fellowship is of a value within the range £1,100-£1,400 


to whom 
all-applications should be sent not later than April 27, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Subject to satisfactory quali- 
fications and experience, the salary will be £1,500 x £75 to 
in connection 
position of 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 


by whom 
applications (six copies) must be received by Saturday, 





A SENIOR STAFF TUTOR is required, with qualifi- 
cations in ECONOMICS and an interest in problems of 
Trade-Union Education, to take up duties from Septem- 
The post will include, in addition to some 
supervision and 
Salary 
£1,650, with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowances.— 


Registrar, 


1131 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, SOCIAL 
SURVEY, invites applications for the following posts : 

1) Two Senter Research Officers d to conduct 
sample surveys covering wide range of Social and Economic 
a. Selected candidates will carry full responsibility 
or surveys and will be free to devise fresh methods of 
approach to problems but will have at their disposal highly 
skilled technical sections covering sampling, intervicwing, 
coding and tabulation. Applicants must have a University 
Degree in one of the Social Sciences or Statistics or full- 
time experience in a research organisation; must be able 
to show evidence of previous work done. Posts are graded 
Senior Information Officer (unestablished). (Ref. PE.461.) 
Salary £1,395 to £1,660 (Men); £1,345 to £1,600 (women). 

(2) Two_Research Officers required to conduct, and assist 
in conduct of sample surveys covering wide range of Social 
and Economic problems. Selected candidates will be free 
to devise fresh methods of approach to problems and will 
work with highly skilled technical sections cevering samp- 
ling, interviewing, coding and tabulation. Preference will 
be given to applicants with a University Degree in one 
of the Social Sciences or Statistics but consideration will 
be given to applicants with a diploma or full-time experi- 
ence in a research organisation. Posts are graded Informa- 
tion Officer (unestablished). (Ref. PE.462.) Salary £1,150 
to £1,330 (men); £1,102 to £1,280 (women). 

(3) Assistant Research Officer to assist with sample sur- 
veys covering wide range of Social and Economic problems. 
Qualifications are a University Degree or Diploma or 
experience of survey work. Some knowledge of statistical 
methods an advantage. Post is graded Assistant Informa- 
tion Officer (unestablished). (Ref. PE.463.) Salary accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications. rising to maximum of 
£1,085 (men); £1,038 (women). 

Write to Ministry of Labour and National Service, Pro- 
fessional and Executive Register, Atlangic House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E.C.4, quoting relevant PE number 
and give age and full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence. Only those applicants selected for interview will 
be advised. 

CCOUNTANT required by John Holt & Company 

(Liverpool) Ltd. .for employment in French West 
Africa. Applicants must be under 40 years of age, speak 
fluent French and have wide practical experience of 
commercial accounting in a responsible position. The 
appointment entails management functions including nego- 
tiation with banks and Exchange Control Authorities. 
The post carries a salary of £1,750 per annum, with addi- 
tional cost of living allowance whilst resident in French 
West Africa, pension scheme, free housing in Africa and 
home leave every 18 months.—Applications, stating age. 
experience and qualifications, should be addressed to 
Staff Director, John Holt Overseas Limited, India Build- 
ings. Liverpool 2. 

DMINISTRATIVE OFFICER (Male), with special 

responsibility for accounts, required by a Professional 


Association with 20,000 members. Salary. in the range 
£850-£1.200, depending upon qualifications and 
experience. The post is pensionable. In addition to 


responsibility for accounts and members’ subscriptions, 
the Administrative Officer will be required to undertake 
other duties of a more general character, including 
correspondence. He must be able to produce balance- 
sheets and other information required by the auditors.— 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, 29 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
FO eneNCcED CITY JOURNALIST wanted by 
National daily. University degree an advantage.— 
Write. giving details of qualifications, to Box 1144, 
DAAREEt INVESTIGATIONS LTD. have a vacancy 
for a young male graduate to be trained in all 
aspects of market research with a view to promotion as 
a Research Officer responsible for the conduct of surveys 
and other marketing operations. Some commercial experi- 
ence would be an advantage. Initial salary £650-£700 p.a. 
—-Please write, with full details. to S. J. Orwell, Director, 
1 & 2 Berners Street, London, W.1. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


ANCOUVER, B.C. Chartered Accountant (Edinburgh), 
with mercantile background, is visiting the United 
Kingdom shortly and would be interested to discuss any 
business proposition, preferably on a_ part-time basis, 
connected with British Columbia.—Box 1141. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
| " 9/- a line, 
EST SIDE STORY—ceast. north. south, too.—The 
news travels fast that El Cid Amontillado is the 
superb choice in sherries. It comes from Spain and spreads 
enjoyment all through these islands. Just try it. 
UROPEAN MARKET DATA provides market research, 
analyses and forecasts at 15 Golden Square, W.1. 
PANISH HOLIDAY AGENCY, Blanes, Costa Brava, 


recommends hotels and books rooms without fee. 
State requirements, including dates. 
ae IME AND THE TELEPHONE IN YOUR 


BUSINESS.” A most important picce of literature 
for top.executives. Send for your free copy to Hadley 
ene & Sound Systems Limited, Cape Hill, Smethwick, 
taffs. 
ABEL EYLES (Duplicating. Shorthand, Typing, Trans- 
lating). Private Lessons Shorthand, Typing. English, 
French, Latin. 10 Beaconsfield Road, N.11, ENT 3324. 
HOOT ON SIGHT.—8 mm. colour films with G.B. Bell 


& Howell Autoset. Easier than a box camera—the 
“electric eye” almost guarantees success. £52 13s. 2d. 
with case.—City Sale & Exchange, 93-94 Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 
EDUCATION 


9/- a line. 


~ B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Deagrce (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C, 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. Law, 
free from the Registrar. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 


ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many ‘practical (non-cxamination) courses’ in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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i———-FOCUS ON DESIG 


The scale model shown in the insert helped focus our design problems 
to ensure that this 80,000 BPSD Crude Distillation Unit, 
just completed at Shell Haven for the Shell Refining Co. Ltd., 


was built on schedule and within the estimated cost. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LTI 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 








